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FOREWORD 


In a world ruled by Mammon, I have 
tried to serve my Fellowman. This book 
tells the story of my life since I was six 
years old. If in these pages I have ex- 
posed some hypocrites, humbugs and 
liars, I feel that I have only further 
served God. 


Henry H. KLeIn, 
261 Broadway, 
New York City. 


February, 1935. 
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CHAPTER I. 


My Boyhood and Early Career on the New York Newspapers 
—Albert and Joseph Pulitzer—John R. McLean—Wil- 
liam R. Hearst—The Gaynor-Hearst Row—First Meet- 
ing with William J. Bryan—Exposure of Graft and 
Corruption as Reporter—Lord Northcliffe and Sir 
Pomeroy Burton. 


WAS born in Hungary and was two years old when I came 

to the United States with my mother and two older sisters. 

I never knew the official date of my birth, but figured it back 
when I went to school from what my mother told me, to be 
April 10, 1879. The village of my birth was pronounced Nud- 
mehal, in Zemplin province or commodat (military division). 
My father had been in this country two years with my brother 
Isadore, the oldest child, but he failed to establish a home for 
his family when we arrived with my mother. He was living with 
his father at No. 20 Clinton Street, New York City, and was a 
tailor by occupation, never earning more than fifteen dollars a 
week when at work. He died at fifty-one years of age, when I 
was twenty-one years old. My mother scrubbed floors and 
washed windows and soon had us ensconced in a two-room 
apartment at No. 120 Attorney Street, then at No. 121 Ridge 
Street, and then in a three-room flat at No. 158 Ridge Street, for 
which we paid eight dollars and fifty cents a month rent. She was 
father and mother to her children, seven in all. I was the fourth 
oldest. We lived at this latter address eight years, while I went 
to public school No. 4, a block and a half away, on Rivington 
street, corner Ridge. We were living in this house (one of five 
tenements owned by Roosevelt Hospital) during the blizzard of 
1888, and I’ll never forget when the snow was piled ten feet high 
in front of the house, a boy my own age ran out of the hallway 
and threw himself head first into the soft snow pile. It seemed 
several minutes before he was dug out, blue from cold. It was 
while I was on my way to Central Park peddling lozenges with 
this lad, Nathan Kaufman, when I was about nine years old, 
that J was run over by a surface car at Fifth Avenue and 23rd 
Street and miraculously escaped death or serious injury. We 
were “hitching” on a horse-drawn northbound Fifth Avenue stage 
coach bound for Central Park, when my companion shouted 
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“Cheese it, the spotter!” He ran in one direction and I followed, 
but turned back because a horse car was almost on top of me, and 
dashed in the opposite direction to be knocked down by the 
breast of another horse, one of a pair drawing a southbound car. 
All I remembered thereafter was that I heard shouts of “lift the 
car up” when I called out from under the car “never mind; I'll 
come out,” which I did by crawling out at the rear end, by the step. 
A large crowd had gathered, and I was led to a southbound Fifth 
Avenue stage coach and taken to the New York Hospital by a 
policeman along with my box of lozenges, which had been re- 
covered from under the car. On the coach, several women gave 
the policeman their handkerchiefs to staunch the flow of blood 
from the top of my head and wipe my face. The rods connecting 
the wheels under the car had cut my scalp. Before I was put 
on the coach to the hospital, I called out, “I want my brother; I 
want my brother” and pointed to the Kaufman boy. I did not 
want him to go home and scare my mother into the belief that 
I had been killed. As it was, my mother raced to the hospital on 
15th Street west of Fifth Avenue, when she heard of the acci- 
dent, while I was on my way home with a patch on my scalp and 
my box of lozenges under my arm. My companion was on the 
fire escape eating his lozenges when I got home, having made five 
dollars as the result of my injury, the money having been given 
him by a sympathetic bystander who heard me call, “I want my 
brother.” Nathan’s story of his suddenly acquired riches was 
that a horse kicked him, and the driver gave him five dollars to 
keep still about it. 

I peddled matches and polished shoes at the Houston Street 
Ferry at six years of age with my brother Isadore, who was four 
and a half years older, and later peddled with a professional 
peddler named “Sammy” Cohen, who lived on Houston Street, 
between Attorney and Clinton Streets, after school hours, until 
I left school at fourteen years of age. I peddled about every- 
thing that was ever peddled from a pushcart or horse-drawn 
wagon and received twenty-five cents an hour besides, from my 
peddler boss, for teaching him English after the day’s peddling 
was done. We peddled vegetables, fruits and fish, and I hauled 
coal and wood from the Rheinfrank coal yard at the foot of East 
Third Street, and ice from the Fifth Street dock. I also peddled 
lozenges in Central Park on Saturday and Sunday, while attend- 
ing public school and City College. It was against a city ordi- 
nance to peddle in the park without a license, but my sister Es- 
telle sat on park benches with the boxes hidden under her skirts, 
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while I disposed of several boxes a day, making two or three 
dollars a day profit. During school vacation J] worked one sum- 
mer for Brill Brothers on Cortlandt Street as cash boy, another 
summer as clerk in Nathan’s Stationery Store, southwest corner 
of Broadway and Fulton Street, and tail boy on a tailor’s wagon; 
another summer, for the American Can Company in Greenpoint, 
packing away cans that were thrown up to me from the floor, and 
as proofreader on the new Trow City directory, with my class- 
mate, Charlie Lurie, when I was fifteen years old. I also sold 
copies of a newspaper published during a political campaign in 
1888. When I arrived at thirteen years of age, I was confirmed 
like other boys of Jewish parents. I studied Hebrew one year, 
to be able to go through the required ceremonies, but was too 
busy earning a living to continue the studies. My Bar Mitzvah 
party consisted of five boys besides myself and each received a 
glass of lemonade and a piece of cake. One boy gave me a pen- 
knife and another a pair of gloves—my first pair. As a boy, I 
learned to do, and did, everything necessary to keep a house in 
order—scrubbed floors, washed dishes, washed the clothing, 
washed my kid sisters, dressed them, sent them to school, taught 
them their lessons, bought the food, cooked it, etc.—all this, while 
we lived in tenements on Attorney and Ridge Streets; Willett 
Street, corner Rivington; Second Street and Avenue B; Tenth 
Street, opposite Tompkins Street Park (No. 323 East), and even 
after we moved to East 89th Street (No. 118), when I was re- 
porter on The World. For a year, while I was on the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle in 1898 and 1899, we lived at No. 36-A Woodbine 
Street, Brooklyn. 

I had graduated from Public School No. 4 in 1893, at fourteen 
years of age, with highest honors, the graduating class of twenty- 
three including Dr. A. A. Brill, Morris Waldman, Nathaniel 
Phillips, Julius Miller, and others who afterward became prom- 
inent in public and professional life in New York City. I was 
the youngest and, I believe, the smallest boy in the class, but al- 
ways ready with answers to questions in arithmetic, history, 
geography or grammar, asked by either Dubois B. Frisbee, the 
first-class teacher, or DeMilt the principal. Frisbee praised 
me warmly on graduation and made me valedictorian of the class. 
I stayed in the C. C. N. Y. less than two years, walking to and 
from the College at 23rd Street and Lexington Avenue and my 
home at Avenue B and Second Street. My mother reminded me 
years later, that I quit the College when I came home one after- 
noon, threw my books on the floor and said, “I’m through; no 
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one but ‘stiffs’ go there. I’m going to work.” While in school 
and college I played baseball and “pussy cat” whenever pos- 
sible. I was regarded as an exceptional ballplayer. ‘Pussy cat’ 
was played on the street where baseball was prohibited. In that 
game, a short stick is used instead of a baseball. In 1909, I 
caught a thirteen-inning ball game for the City Hall reporters 
against the Finance Department. The game was umpired by 
Alderman “Little Tim” Sullivan, at the Polo Grounds, and in 
1931, at fifty-two years of age, I caught two innings for the City 
Hall reporters against the Board of Aldermen, at Travers Island. 

I became office boy on The Journal in June or July, 1895, sev- 
eral months before Hearst bought the paper. I had been working 
for several weeks in a real estate office in the old Times Building, 
known as the Woolsey Manor Company, a corporation which 
owned property in Astoria, Long Island, when I read an adver- 
tisement in the Morning Journal, “office boy wanted.” During 
lunch hour, I went from the old Times Building to the Journal 
office in the Tribune Building and saw Thomas B. Crystal, busi- 
ness manager. Mr. Crystal interviewed me after interviewing 
other boys who had answered the “ad.” Crystal said he wanted 
to see me the next day. The following day I again went during 
my lunch hour to the Journal office, but could not see Mr. Crys- 
tal because he was still interviewing applicants for the job. The 
next day I went to work in the real estate office as usual and 
about eleven o’clock that morning my sister, Estelle, arrived at 
the office with a letter from Mr. Crystal, asking why I had not 
called as requested the day before and saying that he wanted to 
see me. I went across to the Tribune Building with the letter 
and explained to Mr. Crystal that I had been there the day before 
but could not get in to see him. He told me that the job was 
night work and that he liked my appearance and wanted to try 
me. I worked in The Journal office, as office boy, under the pro- 
prietorship of Albert Pulitzer, from six in the evening until two 
in the morning, and in the real estate office from nine o’clock in 
the morning until five in the afternoon. I held these two jobs three 
months, studying German from a German dictionary and reader 
while in the real estate office, and studying shorthand while act- 
ing as night office boy on The Journal, learning to write news 
articles. I also assisted the editorial auditor, Chester V. Vaden, 
who has remained auditor on the American and Journal since 
that time. I soon became a proficient night telephone-story 
writer, gave up the job in the real estate office, and continued my 
work with The Journal. 
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I grew into a fast telephone-story writer, taking as many as 
twenty stories a night over the ’phone from reporters in all parts 
of the city who telephoned their “stories.” It was the beginning 
of the era of telephoning news stories to the newspapers. Up 
to that time, reporters used to return to the newspaper offices to 
write their “copy” longhand or on the typewriter, if they could 
use it. I was one of the fastest typewriter operators in the city 
and took dictation on the machine from Alfred Henry Lewis, 
Karl Decker, Charles Michelson and other well-known reporters 
and writers who dictated to me at the machine at the rate of 
about seventy-five words a minute, which was considered great 
speed at that time. I’ll never forget the speed with which the 
three men named above dictated the story of Karl Decker’s res- 
cue of Evangelina Cisneros from Havana prison just before the 
beginning of the Spanish-American War in 1898; nor will I for- 
get that in taking ten to twenty “stories” a night over the tele- 
phone from reporters, I learned to marshal facts and grind them 
out almost from memory. There was no time to take down the de- 
tails of “stories” telephoned for publication before one o’clock 
next morning, so I learned to trust to memory. The editorial 
staff under Albert Pulitzer consisted of J. I. C. Clarke, Manag- 
ing Editor; Caleb M. Van Hamm, Night Editor; Charles Bridges, 
William P. McLaughlin (later known as “Wura Wura”), John 
O’Keefe, Shufelt and Jenks, on the copy desk; and Herbert 
Lome, John H. McLean, William McIntyre, Gustavus A. Myers, 
Jack Futrell, Frederick Courtney Barbour, Ivy Ross, Mme. Pe- 
trovsky, Irwin Thomas, Dan O’Keefe, “Billy” Clark, Jose Bornn 
and Eddy (later of the Standard News) reporters. There were 
two office boys besides myself. The editorial office was in the 
rear on the second floor of the Tribune Building, the business 
office being on the first floor. Charley Bridges later went to The 
World and left that paper with Ivy Lee to go into commercial 
publicity as Bridges & Lee. Lee later became famous as the 
Rockefeller press agent. While Albert Pulitzer owned the paper, 
Frank M. Franklin was his private office boy. Franklin had the 
key to Pulitzer’s wine chest, and he and I used to drink a glass 
of wine when we knew Pulitzer was not coming to the office that 
night. 

John R. McLean bought the Journal from Pulitzer in the sum- 
mer of 1895. He held it a few months, started a Sunday edition, 
and sold it to William R. Hearst, who has owned it since. The 
name was changed to “The New York American,”’ when the eve- 
ning edition called “The Journal,” was started a year or two later 
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by Hearst and Arthur Brisbane. I wrote “Romances of the 
News” articles for “The Journal,” at the rate of ten dollars each. 
Hearst was thirty-two years old when he bought the Journal. 
He owned the San Francisco Examiner, which his father bought 
for him, several years before. Sam Chamberlain, managing edi- 
tor of The Examiner and formerly on the New York Herald, 
became managing editor of The Journal. Under Albert Pulitzer 
the paper was known as the “Washer-woman’s Gazette.” I re- 
member the Wilson sisters, actresses, coming to the office nightly 
with Mr. Hearst after eleven o’clock, and W. R., kneeling on the 
floor nightly studying and changing the proposed “make-up” of 
the pages. He later married Millie Wilson. I remained on The 
American three and half years, continuing as night telephone- 
story writer and acting at the same time as secretary to Rudolph 
Block, editor of the comic section, from one to five p.m. Block 
has since become known to the reading public as “Bruno Les- 
sing.’ I also acted as music editor for Morrill Goddard, editor 
of the Sunday Magazine Section of The American, which printed 
a popular song each week. In these three capacities I drew a 
total of nineteen dollars a week salary, twelve dollars from the 
city department, five dollars from the comic section, and two 
dollars from Goddard. Rudolph Dirks, creator of the Katzen- 
jammer Kids, received twenty-five dollars a week at that time. 
He afterwards received that many thousands of dollars a year. 
George Creel tsed to submit comic squibs at a dollar an item. 
I was the only person on the paper permitted to draw more than 
one salary at a time by special permission of S. S. Carvalho, the 
publisher, but in spite of my apparent importance I was “fired” 
by Charles Edward Russell, City Editor, who was known as 
“Tron Face” Charlie. Russell informed me in the winter of 1898 
that he needed only one city editor and that my services were no 
longer desired by him. I met Russell in Washington in 1934. 
He was working with Clarence Darrow on a report condemning 
the NRA. He was then past seventy. I reminded Russell that 
he “fired” me because he needed “only one city editor,” and he 
replied, “Well, I didn’t know whom I had.” I sent Mr. Russell 
copies of my last few books, which he said he wanted to read. 
From the American I went to the Brooklyn Eagle. Robert 
Adamson, who had come from Atlanta, Georgia, with Alfred 
Newell, Henry Waugh, “Joe” Johnson, Remsen Crawford, 
Walter Howard and other newspapermen to join the Hearst 
staff in 1895, went from the American to the Eagle in 1898, a 
few months before I was “fired” by Russell. These men had 
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been reporters while I was night telephone-story writer, and knew 
my work. It was through Adamson’s recommendation that I 
became assistant to the City Editor on the Eagle, Gilbert Evans, 
and secretary to the Associate Managing Editor, Pomeroy Bur- 
ton. Burton was about twenty-nine years old and ambitious. 
He had been trained in Brooklyn newspaper offices and wanted 
to learn the New York method. He found in me the type of 
person he desired, and Burton and I stayed together in associa- 
tion in the newspaper business about nine years, on The Eagle 
and later on The World. Adamson was reading copy on the 
Eagle, and I was taking stories over the telephone, issuing orders 
for cuts (pictures), opening the mail and acting as general as- 
sistant to the city editor and associate managing editor. The 
managing editor was St. Clair McKelway and afterwards George 
Dobson, father of George Dobson who was city hall reporter for 
The New York Globe, years later. John N. Harman, who later 
went into politics and became part owner of The Brooklyn Times, 
was on the copy desk. While I was on The Eagle, during the 
years 1898 and 1899 (for a period of about one year), the sol- 
diers were being brought back from Cuba to Camp Black, at 
Montauk Point, Long Island, after the Spanish-American War. 
Newell, who was reporter with Adamson on The Journal, had 
also gone to The Eagle and was “covering”? Camp Black during 
the demobilization of the troops. He telephoned his stories to 
me between one and two o’clock every afternoon, and I usually 
wrote a column or more, which was printed on the first page of 
The Eagle the same day. At the end of about two or three months 
of such telephone-story writing, Herbert Gunnison, business 
manager of The Eagle, came upstairs to the city department and 
complimented me on my work in handling the news from Camp 
Black. He said, “Our stories are better than any of the other 
newspapers, and our telephone bills are less than half.” It was 
this same Herbert Gunnison who came up to the city department 
several months later, when he learned that I was going to The 
World with Burton, and asked what inducement The Eagle could 
make to keep me on the paper. I told Mr. Gunnison that it was 
not a matter of money; that my future was linked with Burton’s. 
While in charge of “cuts” on The Eagle, I worked with Anthony 
Fiala, who was head of the Art Department. A few years later, 
Fiala headed an expedition to the North Pole, financed by Wil- 
liam Ziegler, the Baking Powder “King,” who was a stockholder 
in The Eagle. It was while on The Eagle with Burton that I made 
my first real estate purchase, when I was about nineteen years 
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old. I bought two lots at the corner of Avenue J and East 42nd 
Street, East Flatbush, Brooklyn, from the Germania Real Estate 
and Improvement Company for $860, paying four dollars a week 
for four years. I sold these lots ten years later for $1750. My 
brother owned half interest with me, having paid half the pur- 
chase price under the contract. I took my first life insurance 
policy at twenty-two years of age and increased my insurance 
aS my earnings increased. 

Burton and I remained together on the New York World 
about seven and a half years, when he went to the Evening Jour- 
nal, in 1907, where he remained about two years and went to 
London with Lord Northcliffe, whom he met while Northcliffe 
was editing The World for one day on January Ist, 1901, at the 
request of the late Joseph Pulitzer, the proprietor. Northcliffe 
was then Sir Alfred Harmsworth and was later elevated to Lord- 
ship for services rendered to Great Britain during the World 
War. He introduced the tabloid form of newspaper in the 
United States, his issue of The World in 1901 being tabloid size. 
I suggested the first-page picture and prepared the second-page 
summary of news. Northcliffe gave me a book entitled, “The 
Land of the Dollar,” by an Englishman named Steevens, in ap- 
preciation of my work. I remained on The World one year 
longer than Burton, when I went to The American again, in 1908, 
remaining there until 1911. Burton was knighted by the King of 
England for services rendered during the World War. He spent 
one year in the United States (1916) while a British subject, 
propagandizing through the press and in public speeches to in- 
duce the United States to enter the war. “Unless the United 
States enters the war on the side of the allies,’ Burton told me 
that year at the Plaza Hotel, New York City, “the allies are 
licked. Russia is out of the war.” The United States entered 
the war on the side of the allies, the following year. The Fourth 
Estate, a periodical devoted to newspapers and newspaper men, 
quotes Burton in its issue of May 19, 1917, as saying: “The 
United States is going to be called upon quickly to provide 
money and ships, and food and men and munitions of war; and 
all in huge volume.” Burton accumulated many millions of dol- 
lars in London. I have been in touch with him in recent years. 

I had been on The World about eight and a half years, doing 
reportorial work in all departments and serving as general news 
reporter. I covered Wall Street, real estate, ship news, theat- 
ricals, and the district attorney’s office during vacation periods, 
and I covered Harlem, The Bronx, East and West Sides, Police 
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Headquarters and Bellevue Hospital, as departmental assign- 
ments. As general reporter I worked on many important cases 
with older reporters. I worked with “Ike” White on the 520% 
Miller story, on the Cassie Chadwick case with “Jack” Spurgeon 
and Roy Howard of the Scripps-McRae (now Scripps-Howard) 
syndicate, on the burning of the excursion steamer Slocum, 
and I did more exposé work than any other reporter. I fre- 
quently exposed corrupt alliances between police officials and 
gamblers, in spite of opposition from the city editor or managing 
editor, who were friendly with these persons and who blocked 
my efforts in the office. My most notable piece of exposure work 
on The World came in 1906, when I charged in fourteen columns 
in that newspaper, over a period of about two weeks, that ten 
million dollars were “stolen and wasted” in the Street Cleaning 
Department during four years of Major John McGaw Wood- 
bury as Commissioner. William M. Ivins, who had run for 
Mayor in 1905 on the Republican ticket, was selected as Chief 
Counsel to the Aldermanic Investigating Committee, appointed 
to investigate my charges. Julius Henry Cohen and Robert Louis 
Houget were assistant counsel. I was Chief Investigator, hav- 
ing taken leave of absence from The World at the request of Mr. 
Ivins. That job lasted about three months, during which time 
I had seven or eight investigators working under me. At the 
end of that period, the aldermanic committee made a report veri- 
fying all the charges I had made in my articles in The World and 
recommending the removal of Commissioner Woodbury. An in- 
teresting incident occurred during the investigation. The Eve- 
ning Telegram appeared one day with two pages of testimony we 
had taken privately in Mr. Ivins’ office, in advance of public 
hearings. “You’re a newspaperman,” said the unctuous Julius 
Henry Cohen to me. “You ought to do something to clear your- 
self of suspicion.” Had Cohen reflected a moment other than 
on his own virtues, he would have realized that had I wanted to 
disclose any information to any newspaper, I would have done 
so to The World, to which I was still attached and absent only 
on leave. It later developed that Mr. Ivins’ valet sold a copy of 
the preliminary testimony to The Telegram. James B. Walker, 
later secretary to the Transit Commission, was The Telegram 
reporter on the “story.” 

At the end of 1907 I received a check for an extra week’s 
salary from Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of The World, as a re- 
ward for commendable service during the year. I believe I was 
the only person on the reportorial staff so rewarded that Christ- 
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mas. Yet, early the following year (1908), I received a notice 
from the City Editor, William P. (“Wura Wura”) McLaughlin, 
which read, “pressure on the resources of the city department 
compels me to notify you that your services will be dispensed 
with at the end of the current fiscal week’”’—this after eight and 
a half years of what I considered unequalled service as a re- 
porter. My discharge came after I had exposed illicit alliances 
between high police officials and gamblers. These high police 
officials were friends of McLaughlin, the city editor, and Van 
Hamm, the managing editor, both of whom were also my su- 
periors when IJ started on The Journal in 1895. They were unable 
to keep my articles out of the paper because I handed them to 
the night city editor at night, but the protests of the gamblers 
and police officials were sufficient to cause my dismissal on the 
false grounds stated in the letter from McLaughlin. Burton 
had left The World and gone to The Journal a year before, and 
Bradford Merrill, who had been treasurer of the New York 
World and one of its editorial advisers, had gone to The Ameri- 
can and was Vice-President of the Star Publishing Company, 
owned by Hearst, and managing editor. After I received the 
notice of dismissal from McLaughlin, I interviewed the Manag- 
ing Editor, Van Hamm, who told me he could do nothing in the 
matter. I then saw Ralph Pulitzer, son of the proprietor, wha 
was temporarily in charge of the paper as a beginner. I told 
Ralph the true reason for my dismissal. He said he would take 
the matter up with the managing editor and asked me to see him 
again. Before I went back to Ralph I had seen Bradford Mer- 
rill and told him what had happened. He promptly replied, 
“That is some of McLaughlin’s dirty politics; when do you want 
to begin?” I told him I wanted a few days’ rest. My work ter- 
minated on The World on Wednesday, and I began on The Amer- 
ican the following Sunday. Before I left The World, I sent 
Ralph Pulitzer an eight-page typewritten letter (copy of which 
I still have), in which I warned him that his paper would be 
ruined by the type of service rendered by McLaughlin and Van 
Hamm. This prediction later came true. McLaughlin was dis- 
missed summarily by Ralph Pulitzer a few years later. In the 
early part of my services with The World, the Great Flood oc- 
curred at Galveston, which cost the lives of about twenty-five 
thousand persons and impoverished the district. The New York 
World sent a train-load and a boat-load of supplies to the stricken 
area, after I had organized the campaign for assistance through 
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the newspaper. Pulitzer gave Burton two weeks’ extra vacation 
with pay as a reward for this service, and Burton sent me a 
letter from Asbury Park, where he was vacationing, acknowl- 
edging that I deserved the credit and the reward. When Burton 
left The Eagle to go to The World early in 1900, I loaned him 
one thousand dollars out of the fourteen hundred dollars I had 
in the savings bank, Burton having gone “broke” on B. R. T. 
stock, when Ex-Governor Flower died suddenly, the stock hav- 
ing dropped from 132 to 30 in one day. Most of The Eagle 
crowd was “wiped out.” Flower’s brokerage firm had “boosted” 
the stock which paid no dividend. 

While on The World, I saw the fight between George Dixon 
and Frank Erne at the old Madison Square Garden, for the 
feather-weight championship. I had written a serial story for 
The World sporting page, on the life of “Terry” McGovern, the 
slugger, who used to knock them all out in one or two rounds. 
I was interested in sports. Sam Harris, McGovern’s manager, 
wanted to make a fighter of me at that time. At the Dixon-Erne 
fight I spied a woman in man’s clothing two seats in front of me. 
I whispered to Burton, who was with me. He saw the manager 
of the Garden, who told her husband with her that she had vio- 
lated the law, but that it would be all right if she gave The World 
an exclusive interview after the fight. While we were making 
this arrangement, Charlie Rich, city editor of The American, who 
sat in our row, said, “What’s Harry Klein hopping around so 
much for?’ He learned why when he read a two-column inter- 
view with the woman in The World the next morning, which I 
obtained from her at the Gilsey House after the fight. When 
McGovern licked George Dixon at the Broadway Athletic Club, 
Harris and I banked McGovern’s seventy-five hundred dollars, 
all in five- and ten-dollar bills, in savings banks along the Bowery. 

I “covered” Harlem for The World twice, first in 1901, when I 
met Congressman Theodore E. Burton of Ohio, who was Chair- 
man of the River and Harbor Committee in Congress. Our 
friendship lasted until his death in 1933. Burton was known as 
the man with the longest memory, and he showed it on many 
occasions. Before his death, while he was United States Senator 
from Ohio, the New York Sun devoted a page to his feats of 
memory. I was assigned to “cover” the tour of the Committee, 
which was inspecting the waterways in and around Greater New 
York, and was pressed into service as secretary because of my 
knowledge of shorthand. I took all notes dictated by the Chair- 
man as we toured the waterways for two days, and transcribed 
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them at the end of each day. I also wrote the “stories” of the 
tour for The World. Before Congressman Burton, left New 
York, he called on the managing editor of The World, Pomeroy 
Burton, who was also born in Ohio, but not related, and asked 
Burton if he would give me a leave of absence to go with him 
and a committee on an inspection of waterways in Europe. Bur- 
ton replied that he could not spare me at that time, nor was I 
able to go because of my responsibility to my mother’s family. 
Congressman Burton became President of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank in New York City fifteen years later, and I had 
many pleasant evenings with him then. He was scholarly, un- 
usually inquisitive and was candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for President in 1920, when Harding was selected. The 
second time I “covered” Harlem in 1904, the Bronx was added 
to my territory. I put Maurice Spalding in charge up there, and 
he remained with The World thirty years, until it ceased publica- 
tion. I also started the Harlem Society Page on Sundays and 
put Miss Beeler in charge. While I was away on vacation one 
summer, Burton used Norman Thwaites, Pulitzer’s secretary, in 
my place as assistant. When I returned, Thwaites had a great 
“joke” to tell me. He told me that Burton called him a “damn 
fool” and said, “I’ve got a young fellow on vacation, who knows 
what I want before I know it myself.” Thwaites later married 
the daughter of Frederick W. Whitridge, receiver of the Third 
Avenue Railroad, and became a colonel in the British Army 
during the World War. It was while I was assistant to Burton, 
who was working as night managing editor, that Joseph N. 
Quail, who was acting night editor, became provoked and began 
punching Burton. I was on the platform near both men and 
grabbed Quail by the arms from the rear, stopping the fight. 
Quail later apologized to Burton. On The World with me were 
“Bob” Lyman, night editor; Charles E. Rich, night city editor; 
Charles Bridges, who had been on The Journal copy desk under 
Albert Pulitzer; Ruel P. Smith, Harry MacNicholl, ‘“Pete” 
Wood and William H. Harris, on the copy desk; Ivy Lee, Earl 
Harding, “Bob” Adamson, Fletcher Cooper, “Ike” White, Jake 
Dreyfus, Gus Roeder, Jack Slaight, Charles Murray, William 
O. Inglis (who, years later, wrote a life of John D. Rockefeller 
to be published after the latter’s death), Martin Green, Fred 
Sturdevant, Fred Anderson, Emma D’Zouche, Samuel G. Blythe, 
Louis Seibold, Hartley Davis and David Ferguson, as reporters. 

I went to The American from The World in the spring of 1908 
and remained there until February, 1911, as chief exposé re- 
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porter. The worst form of office politics existed in the Hearst 
office. Burton had already left The Journal after a year of ser- 
vice there and gone to The Daily Mail in London, at thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year, with Lord Northcliffe. He was receiving 
twenty-one thousand dollars a year on The Journal and had re- 
ceived only twelve thousand dollars a year on The World. Bris- 
bane was running the Evening Journal and Carvalho was Gen- 
eral Manager for Hearst; both were making over fifty thousand 
dollars a year each, and both were jealous of Merrill. Burton 
wanted me to go to London with him, but I declined, on the 
ground that New York was big enough for me. I came to the 
attention of Carvalho and Hearst a week or two after I went on 
the paper. Hearst was prosecuting William Leary, State Super- 
intendent of Elections, against whom Hearst had filed removal 
charges with the Governor. Victor Watson, a reporter, was di- 
recting the prosecution for Hearst, who had run for Mayor of 
New York City in 1905 and 1909. One night, the night city 
editor, “Bob’’ McCabe, handed me a book of testimony that had 
been transcribed by stenographers that day at one of the hear- 
ings. He asked me to write a column or a column and a half on 
the testimony, which I did and which was published on the front 
page the following morning, besides other articles I had written. 
The next day, Watson came over to me and said, “That is the 
first intelligent story ve read on the charges against Leary since 
we've been prosecuting him. I am going to ask the city editor 
to turn that stuff over to you every night.” This was done, and 
I continued doing reporting of a political nature and exposé work 
during the succeeding three years on the paper. Watson worked 
with me on exposures, particularly on my exposure of conditions 
in the Tenderloin District, while Gaynor was Mayor. Certain 
dives and gambling houses were permitted to run because they 
were “in right” or because they paid the required amount for 
“protection,” while others were not permitted to run or do busi- 
ness. One of my feats of exposure work just before Gaynor 
took office, January 1, 1910, was to get legal evidence against 
“Honest John” Kelly’s gambling house—the first time this was 
done. I was able to get two men into the place on the north side of 
41st Street, just east of Broadway, who made affidavit to Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome that they played there for money. My 
story of this exposé was held on the managing editor’s desk for 
three days before he would permit it to be published. Caleb M. 
Van Hamm, who was managing editor of The World when I was 
dismissed by “Wura Wura” McLaughlin, the city editor, was 
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managing editor of The American when I made this exposure. 
My first article on Kelly’s gambling house was not published 
until Justin McGrath, city editor, threatened to resign if the ar- 
ticle was not sent to the composing room. This article was pub- 
lished on a Sunday morning. ‘Honest John” had been “tipped 
off” and a few hours before the article was published, he trans- 
ferred his gambling paraphernalia over the back fence into the 
adjoining house. McGrath and I realized that some such thing 
would happen, so we “planted” a photographer in the window 
of a bedroom of the Knickerbocker Hotel, adjoining. This pho- 
tographer took flashlights of the transfer of the furniture and 
paraphernalia, which were published in the American a day or 
two later, to the chagrin and dismay of the managing editor, 
“Honest John” Kelly and their police official friends. The joke 
was on them. 

Watson, as I stated before, worked with me on various exposé 
stories. He was not as discreet as might be, and before we 
finished our investigation of the Tenderloin District, he went to 
the City Hall, summoned Willie Willis, who was secretary to 
Mayor Gaynor at that time, and demanded to know why some 
places could run in violation of law and others could not. This 
enabled Van Hamm, the managing editor, to insinuate that Wat- 
son and Klein were “interested” in certain places in the Tender- 
loin. Van Hamm was backed by Brisbane and Carvalho in their 
fight on Merrill. All my work was reflecting credit on Merrill, 
who put me on the paper. I was chalked up as Merrill’s “white- 
haired boy.” Van Hamm, with the backing of Brisbane and 
Carvalho in their fight against Merrill, dismissed several men 
from the paper, ostensibly on the ground of economy, and among 
them were Watson and myself. I had been doing a lot of po- 
litical writing and was disgusted with the politics in the office. 
When I received the notice of dismissal, McGrath, who handed 
it to me, said, “I am sorry I have to give you this.” I was told 
by McGrath’s assistant, Ranck, later, that McGrath told Van 
Hamm that he could “fire” anybody on the paper, but not Klein, 
and that McGrath had withheld handing me the notice for three 
weeks. The notice was dated January 30, 1911, and read as fol- 
lows: “It is to my great personal regret that I am obliged to 
inform you that, after February 10, your services will not be 
required.” It was signed by McGrath. Watson fought it out 
with Van Hamm and remained in the Hearst service from that 
date until the present time (1934), and at this writing is Man- 
aging Editor of the Chicago American, owned by Hearst, having 
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been Managing Editor of the New York American for several 
years before that time. I was glad to leave the paper and did not 
mention the dismissal to L. J. O’Reilly, Mr. Hearst’s private sec- 
retary, with whom I was intimate, because I felt that he knew all 
about it and was aligned with Brisbane, in crushing Merrill by 
dismissing Merrill’s “white-haired boy” (myself), O’Reilly hav- 
ing been secretary to Brisbane before he served Hearst in that 
capacity. He afterward told me that he knew nothing about the 
dismissal before it occurred. I left The American the day my 
services were up, organized Klein News Service, and for two 
years thereafter served all the New York City newspapers with 
news which they were compelled to buy from me in competition 
with their own news service, the New York City News Associa- 
tion. I supplied them with many news articles that their own 
news service did not give them. Six months after my discharge 
from The American, with Watson and others, I was re-employed 
by Mr. Hearst’s secretary O’Reilly, at one hundred dollars a 
week, on Hearst’s personal payroll. My salary at the time of 
my dismissal was fifty dollars a week. I prepared all the 
material that Hearst and Brisbane used in 1911 and 1912 against 
Woodrow Wilson before his nomination for President, and was 
permitted to sell this same material to others. I sold it to the 
campaign managers for President Roosevelt, running on the 
Progressive ticket; Taft, running on the Republican ticket; and 
to Henry Watterson, and received in all twenty-eight hundred 
dollars for the manuscript consisting of seventy thousand words, 
which I prepared for Hearst. I still have a copy of this material 
showing Woodrow Wilson, from his writings and speeches, on 
both sides of every important public question during the twenty- 
five years before he became President. I was also re-employed 
by The American the following year (1912), when Herman 
Rosenthal, the gambler, was shot and killed. Justin McGrath 
was still city editor and Carvalho was still publisher. They gave 
me a free hand on this case and let me fix my own pay. I had 
known Rosenthal many years and he had been to my office in 
the Tribune Building several times during the six months before 
his death, to tell me his troubles. J also knew Police Lieutenant 
Charles Becker, “Jack” Sullivan, “Bridgie’ Webber and several 
other actors in that tragedy, and wrote a book about that case 
fifteen years later. Becker had nothing to do with the murder 
of Rosenthal, though he was convicted and executed for the 
crime. Rosenthal was shot and killed by Harry Vallon, a 
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gambler, while drunk, during an attempt at kidnapping by four 
immature gangsters hired by rival gamblers. 

While I was reporter on The American, I covered the City Hall 
for one year (1909). During that year I was able to publish an 
exclusive spread story in The American almost daily. The other 
City Hall reporters either didn’t get the stories or wouldn’t print 
them. As a result of this and all my other reportorial work, I 
acquired the reputation of being able to get more news than any 
other reporter, and this fact was mentioned by Justin McGrath, 
City Editor of The American, in the letter of recommendation 
he gave me to Arthur Greaves, City Editor of The Times, after 
he was compelled to dismiss me from The American, as stated 
previously. In this letter, McGrath said, “Mr. Klein is an in- 
dustrious worker and a good producer. He has a remarkable 
fund of information on municipal affairs and has shown special 
ability in being able to dig out valuable information which has 
escaped the notice of newspaper men who give superficial atten- 
tion to municipal matters.” Bradford Merrill recommended me 
warmly to newspaper publishers in a letter in which he said: 
“T have known Mr. Harry Klein’s work as a reporter for more 
than ten years, and he has always been diligent, zealous and in 
the highest sense and every respect trustworthy”; and William 
M. Ivins wrote to his friend, Charles R. Miller, Managing Editor 
of The Times, under date of February 10, 1911, as follows: 
“My dear Charles:—This will introduce my friend, Mr. H. H. 
Klein, whom I have long known to be a most competent reporter, 
of long. experience, honest, straightforward and loyal. He is, 
in my judgment, the best equipped reporter in New York. When 
I was conducting the Street Cleaning investigation, I asked that 
he be given a leave of absence to assist me in getting evidence, 
and he did excellent work. He came from The American, by 
which his services have been dispensed as he advised me, 
‘for reasons of economy.’ I am sure that Mr. McGrath will cer- 
tify to his character, capacity, intelligence and industry. I hope 
that you may be able to place him.” McGrath was formerly on 
The Times. Ivins also wrote a letter to Mr. Hearst expressing 
his surprise at my dismissal. Hearst was in the hands of his 
managing editor. To Mr. Hearst’s credit be it said, that a year 
after my dismissal I wrote the following memorandum on a 
sheet of paper “In the matter of my dismissal from The Ameri- 
can after three years of leading reportorial work, Mr. Hearst 
was made the victim of a corrupt managing editor and Mr. 
Hearst made amends by re-employing me at twice the salary I 
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received from The American.” My reputation as an efficient 
news gatherer was increased when I conducted my own news 
service (1911 and 1912), and when I published my own news- 
paper (Klein’s Weekly News) in 1913, for a year. While I 
was on The World, Joseph Pulitzer, the proprietor, used to say 
newspaper men are born, not made, and he said that I had a 
“nose for news.” Pulitzer later established the College of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia, which has turned out academic reporters 
and writers, but no real news gatherers. It used to be our aim 
on The World to have at least one first page news “beat” daily. 
As I stated previously, I wrote plays or tried to write them, 
between eighteen and twenty-five years of age. After I fin- 
ished my first play I got in touch with J. I. C. Clarke, author of 
“Heartsease” and other plays, who was my first managing edi- 
tor, and asked him to read it. He wrote me to write two more 
plays, then to read the first play again. If I thought the first 
was good, he said I could conclude the other two were good. 
I did this and after a few years destroyed them all. I had 
studied the technique of the drama and knew something about 
stage craft and dramatic construction. Zoe Edmond, who later 
became leading lady in “Oh, Oh, Delphine” and “The Only Girl,” 
criticized my play manuscripts. 

While I was on The World, in 1904, Ida Tarbell’s book, 
“History of the Standard Oil Company,” was published by 
McClure. In her book she said that William A. Rockefeller 
(father of John D., Sr.), was associated with horse thieves 
around Utica, New York, and that when the gang was arrested, 
he, Rockefeller, left the State and turned up in Ohio with his 
family. Miss Tarbell said that all trace of him in later years 
was lost. Joseph Pulitzer sent reporters Jack Slaight and Gus 
Roeder on his trail. They found him eight months later, at 
ninety-four years of age, on a farm in Illinois, with another 
family. The World published two pages about this in a Sunday 
issue. From that time on I became seriously interested in the 
economic development of the country and excessive wealth ac- 
cumulation by Rockefeller. Joseph Pulitzer, at that time, be- 
lieved that a man with twenty-five million dollars was a menace 
to the Republic. Rockefeller was rated worth more than two 
hundred million dollars then. 

From 1907 to 1912 I was a source of important information 
on politics and public affairs in New York City. The Citizens’ 
Union, through its secretaries “Joe’ Hammitt and “Bob” 
Binkerd, frequently consulted me and acted on my advice, and 
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William J. Schieffelin, head of the Citizens’ Union, acquired 
most of his early reputation as a civic leader, through my work. 
In later years Schieffelin’s activities were only pretense and the 
Citizens’ Union, so-called, became a tool of selfish interests and 
an instrument for the gratification of Schieffelin’s vanity and 
Leonard Wallstein’s personal ambition. I worked with Allan 
Robinson, President of the Taxpayers’ Alliance, and wrote for 
his publication called “Municipal Facts,” during the 1909 mu- 
nicipal campaign. I helped organize the Taxpayers’ Conference 
in the Bronx and tried to educate the taxpayers in all parts of 
the city in city affairs. I was always interested in good govern- 
ment and all my efforts at exposing public wrong as a reporter 
and thereafter, were due to that fact. In 1907, when Binkerd 
came to New York City from Buffalo to become secretary of 
the City Club, Julius Henry Cohen turned him over to me and 
asked me to educate him in city affairs. Binkerd later became 
secretary to the Citizens’ Committee, organized after the Rosen- 
thal murder in 1912, and I became Chief Investigator. In 1904 
the Washington Heights Taxpayers’ Association adopted a reso- 
lution thanking me for services rendered their community while 
I was Harlem World reporter, in having express service on the 
west side subway extended from 96th Street to 137th Street, and 
in 1913 the Property Owners’ Protective Association of the 
Mapes Estate, Bronx, thanked me in resolutions for helping 
their community. 

In 1911 an interesting political incident developed. Charles 
F. Murphy, leader of Tammany Hall, denied a renomination to 
Congress from the lower part of Manhattan Island to William 
Sulzer, who had served several terms and whose chief claim to 
fame was that he resembled Henry Clay in appearance and 
talked platitudes to the people. Sulzer represented that part of 
Manhattan Island of which “Big Tim” Sullivan was the Tam- 
many sub-boss. Sulzer instigated a movement in Congress to 
abrogate the passport treaty between Russia and the United 
States because of violations by Russia. In that movement he 
was aided by William McAdoo who was aiming to force the 
nomination of Woodrow Wilson for President, and by other 
persons of prominence. I was one of the secretaries of the 
Russian Passport Committee, organized to prevail on Congress 
to pass the Sulzer resolution. A dinner in honor of Sulzer in 
the summer of 1912 was attended by the late Jacob Schiff, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, and others of prominence, and Sulzer be- 
came sufficiently popular to have his name presented to the State 
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Democratic Convention for Governor. He was nominated on 
the fourteenth ballot, the upstate delegates voting for him be- 
cause of several million copies of military journals which Sulzer 
had sent them over a period of years while he was in Congress, 
at government expense, boosting himself as the “Champion” of 
the People. Sulzer was impeached as Governor after trial in 
1914, not because he pocketed campaign contributions as formally 
charged, but because he was building a rival political organiza- 
tion for the Sullivans throughout the state. 

During the three years that I was on The American, from 
1908 to 1911, I did more than write stories. I wrote editorials 
on municipal matters for John Temple Graves, chief editorial 
writer. I had prepared what I called a lecture on municipal 
misgovernment in fifteen or twenty short chapters. Most of 
these were run on the editorial page during the 1909 campaign, 
when Hearst was a candidate for Mayor on the Civic Alliance 
and Independent League tickets. William M. Ivins, who ran for 
Mayor in 1905, and I, ran the Civic Alliance end of the Hearst 
campaign, with headquarters in the Hotel Hermitage, at Seventh 
Avenue and 42nd Street, and Charles E. Gehring and L. J. 
O’Reilly, Hearst’s secretary, ran the Independent League end, 
with headquarters in the same place. I organized an army of 
“watchers” for election day for both organizations and with sev- 
eral “strong arm” men and reporters, we followed bands of 
“repeaters” from one polling place to another and prevented 
them from registering fraudulent votes. At the end of the day, 
“Paul Kelly,” a well-known gang leader in those days, said to 
one of my men, “Tell Klein we didn’t get in a vote.” After elec- 
tion, though Hearst was defeated, I managed the public dinner 
given in his honor by friends and followers, including William 
M. Ivins, Charles Sprague Smith, head of the People’s Institute, 
and other prominent citizens, at the Hotel Astor. About twelve 
hundred persons attended. It was the largest attended dinner 
up to that time (1909) and the first in the new Astor banquet 
hall. 

It was in the summer of 1909, before Hearst had declared 
himself a candidate for Mayor that year, that I was assigned to 
interview William J. Gaynor, Supreme Court Justice in Brook- 
lyn, at his home in St. James, L. I., to find out if he was a can- 
didate for the democratic nomination for Mayor. Gaynor de- 
clined to commit himself, but was later nominated, the candidates 
being Gaynor, Hearst and Bannard, the last named being the 
Republican candidate. Gaynor won, but Hearst’s independent 
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candidacy resulted in the defeat of all other democrats on the 
city ticket and in the election of William A. Prendergast, Comp- 
troller, and John Purroy Mitchel, President of the Board of 
Aldermen, each with three votes (the same as the Mayor) out of 
a total of sixteen votes, in the Board of Estimate. Rudolph 
Block tried to commit Hearst to Gaynor’s candidacy before 
Hearst declared his own intention to run. During the campaign, 
I furnished practically all the material used against Gaynor. I 
brought William M. Ivins and Robert H. Elder, Acting District 
Attorney of Kings County, together during the campaign. The 
outcome of this meeting was that Ivins got up on the platform 
at a Hearst meeting in Carnegie Hall and charged Gaynor as 
Supreme Court Justice, with being part of a conspiracy to nul- 
lify the law passed by the State Legislature while Charles E. 
Hughes was Governor (1906), prohibiting betting at the race 
tracks. I sat next to Ivins when he made this accusation and he 
concluded his speech by saying “Either Gaynor has me disbarred 
or he resigns from the bench.” ‘The only reply Gaynor made 
was “Let him stew in his own juice.” More details of this cam- 
paign and of Gaynor’s career are told in the next chapter. In 
spite of all the material I furnished against Gaynor, during the 
campaign of which the above was only a part, a signal incident 
occurred in February, 1910, shortly after Gaynor took office as 
Mayor. He had announced in a speech upstate, that he would 
soon have something to say about his policy in enforcing the 
excise law while Mayor. Gaynor was known for his “liberality” 
toward “Raines Law” dives while Judge. The American sent me 
to interview Gaynor on his return to the city. I went to 
Gaynor’s house on Eighth Avenue, Brooklyn. He was across 
the street, at the Montauk Club. I went to the club and sent my 
card to him. He came into the reception room and listened to 
what I had to say. He hesitated a second and then replied, “No, 
no, I thought you came for something for yourself—something 
personal.” I was taken “off my feet” by the Mayor’s suggestion 
and when I recovered I repeated that The American had sent 
me to interview him on his excise policy. The Mayor again 
replied, “I thought you came over for something for yourself,” 
and added, “Come and see me again.” About a month later 
Ernest Harvier, one of his Aqueduct Commissioners, came to 
see me at The American office. Harvier asked if I would accept 
office in Gaynor’s administration. I declined, and a few weeks 
later the Cohalan check incident “broke.” I had published an 
exclusive article in The American on April 15, 1910, to the effect 
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that Gaynor had signed, as his first official act, a voucher for 
$48,000 to the order of Daniel F. Cohalan, who had been special 
counsel on franchise tax matters, which Mayor McClellan had 
refused to sign when he left office on December 31st, previous. 
The date on the warrant (December 31st) was stamped in blue 
ink and did not reproduce when The American published a 
fac-simile of the warrant with the article. 


The controversy between Hearst and Gaynor as to when 
Gaynor signed the warrant, continued in the columns of The 
American for two weeks, during which time the American ran 
several columns daily on this subject and published a four-page 
special section in the issue of Sunday, May 9th. Ex-Mayor 
McClellan was interviewed in Italy by cable and Herman A. 
Metz, Ex-Comptroller, was interviewed in the city, as was Wil- 
liam A. Prendergast, the then Comptroller, and others in official 
position. It was not until Mayor Gaynor got up at a joint 
banquet of the Associated Press and Publishers’ Association, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the night of April 28th, that the con- 
troversy came to a head. Gaynor was the principal speaker 
and he made the direct accusation that Hearst personally had 
gone to the stereotype department before the fac-simile was 
printed, and “routed” out the date on the warrant so that it 
could not reproduce. Brisbane and Merrill attended the banquet 
as members of the Association, along with Tom Williams, busi- 
ness manager of the Evening Journal, who was there as Hearst’s 
personal representative. I was there as reporter to “cover” the 
dinner. Copies of the Mayor’s speech had been sent to the 
newspapers in advance and I had called the attention of the city 
editor to Gaynor’s accusations. The Mayor’s speech caused an 
uproar. The Associated Press was fighting the growth of the 
International News Service, owned by Hearst, and the attack 
was credited to Herman Ridder, publisher of the Staats Zeitung, 
who was an officer of the Associated Press and a close friend of 
Mayor Gaynor. My description of what happened at the dinner, 
published in The American, April 29th, read as follows: 


His Honor Mayor Gaynor, at the banquet last night of the 
Associated Press and the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Waldorf, made a bitter attack upon William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and the New York American. Mayor Gaynor 
charged that this newspaper had deliberately altered a public record 
when it printed a fac-simile of the warrant for $48,000 drawn to 
the order of Daniel F. Cohalan. This publication in The American 
of April 15 demonstrated by public documents and records that one 
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of the first acts of the Gaynor administration was to pay Daniel 
F, Cohalan, Charles F. Murphy’s leading adviser and the man who 
acted as a go-between when Murphy selected Gaynor for Mayor, 
$48,000, which payment Mayor McClellan had not sanctioned dur- 
ing his term of office. Mayor Gaynor asserted The American de- 
liberately omitted the date of the warrant, which was December 31 
of last year, and this, he charged, was a falsification of the public 
records. It is quite clear that Mr. Gaynor did not read the article, 
else he would have seen that date of the warrant, which in the 
original was stamped in a light blue ink, did not appear when 
photographed. The date was supplied in the text of the story on 
the original date of the publication. Mayor Gaynor at no time 
denied that the $48,000 was paid to Cohalan as one of the first 
acts of his administration. 


The banquet hall was crowded and the boxes were filled with 
brilliant women. At the head of the table, acting as toastmaster, 
was N. C. Wright, editor of the Cleveland Leader and the Toledo 
Blade. At his right sat Herman Ridder, President of the Publishers’ 
Association, and next to him was Mayor Gaynor. Frank B. Noyes, 
the newly elected president of the Associated Press, was at Mr. 
Wright’s left. The Mayor had no sooner finished his speech, 
which was vitriolic in effect, than a commotion was heard in the 
middle of the floor, directly in front of the toastmaster. T. T. Wil- 
liams, business manager of The Evening Journal, had sprung to 
his feet, shocked at the temper of the Mayor’s speech. Mr. Wil- 
liams was white, but calm, as he pushed his way through the maze 
of tables and diners and faced the speaker’s table almost before the 
toastmaster had arisen and the Mayor had sat down. The applause 
for the Mayor had not even subsided when Mr. Williams was recog- 
nized by his fellow publishers. His purpose was apparent. Mr. 
Williams raised his hand to the toastmaster and demanded to be 
allowed to speak. ‘I want to say a word,’ exclaimed Mr. Williams 
over the swelling tumult of voices as opposition to his speaking 
spread over the hall. ‘No! No! No!’ came the shouts all over. 
‘Yes! Yes!’ echoed the cooler heads. Before either Mr. Williams 
or Mr. Wright could say a word, a crowd of roused diners pushed 
forward to where Mr. Williams stood within six feet of Mayor 
Gaynor. The latter sat in his place unmoved. His face flushed, 
but he said not a word. He looked to the toastmaster, and then 
at Mr. Williams. The latter shook his finger at the Mayor and 
shouted something inaudible above the babel. ‘I will be heard; I 
must be heard; I want to say a word for my friend—’ Mr. Wil- 
liams could get no further. The excitement was intense and the 
confusion at the guests’ table almost indescribable. The crowd 
around Mr. Williams swelled and grew to ominous proportions. 
A few tried to reach him and drag him away. The toastmaster 
had dispatched a waiter for the house detective, who came up in a 
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rush. By the time he arrived Mr. Williams had mounted the table 
of one of the stenographers and folded his arms with the coldest 
determination. Toastmaster Wright whispered to Mr. Ridder. The 
latter shook his head. Herbert H. Gunnison, business manager of 
The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, who had shouted ‘No!’ to Mr. Williams’ 
request to speak, left his seat and hurried to the toastmaster. He 
insisted that Mr. Williams be denied the floor. ‘Let him speak! 
Let him speak!’ came the shouts from various parts of the room. 
‘No.’ was the reply. ‘I will—’ began Mr. Williams. His voice 
was lost. The detective, who was reinforced by this time by Oscar, 
maitre d’ hotel; Manager Barse, of the banquet department, and 
another house detective, stood nonplussed. ‘I’m a member of this 
association and I demand the right to speak,’ shouted Williams 
again, in a momentary lull. 


Major T. B. Stanlman, of the Nashville Banner, had mounted 
a chair alongside of Mr. Williams and demanded that Mr. Wil- 
liams retire to his seat. ‘Mr. Hearst has been foully slandered and 
I will remain here until I speak,’ replied Mr. Williams. ‘Mr. Hearst 
is not here and I am his friend. If he were here he would not dare 
to say it!’ shouted Williams, looking toward the Mayor. ‘I want 
to say five words.’ By this time half the guests were calling for 
‘free speech,’ ‘fair play’ and asking that Mr. Williams be heard. 
Some of those at the speakers’ table still refused to hear him. 
President Noyes, who had been unable to say a word, was then 
heard, and he shouted at the top of his voice: ‘Mr. Williams asks 
to say less than forty words to you. I ask you to hear him.’ The 
shouts that followed this appeal caused another outbreak among 
the guests. ‘No!’ ‘Yes!’ they cried until Adolph Ochs, publisher 
of The Times, made himself heard. Mr. Ochs had leaned across 
the table and talked with Mr. Williams before he spoke. The latter 
stood like a statue surmounting the stenographer’s table. ‘We don’t 
want a mob here,’ he shouted. ‘Mr. Williams will take his seat if 
you permit him to say the few words he wishes to say to you.’ 
Mr. Ochs could scarcely finish his sentence before there was an- 
other outburst of ‘No!’ and ‘Yes!’ from the guests. He waited 
until the interruption subsided and continued: ‘Mr. Williams says 
that Mr. Hearst—’ ‘No!’ ‘Yes!’ came the interrupting shouts 
again. Toastmaster Wright then broke in with a vein of sarcasm 
that won him applause. When he had opened the dinner and in- 
troduced the Mayor, he had said that the Mayor, whom he under- 
stood was an aspirant for Presidential honors, could have every 
Republican vote in Ohio. ‘Now, gentlemen,’ began the unctuous 
toastmaster, pacifically, ‘we must take this as it comes and take it 
smiling. Mr. Hearst is not in the city and Mr. Williams said he 
would reply through his newspaper.’ This statement relieved the 
tenseness of the situation. Mr. Williams stepped down from his 
stand and Adolph Ochs tried to say the same thing as Mr. Wright. 
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Applause followed Mr. Williams as he walked away from the spot 
which had glued him in anger for fully fifteen minutes. He walked 
toward the east end of the banquet table toward the aisle to the 
door and was cheered as he went. As Mr. Williams passed the 
newspaper reporters who had gotten close to the scene of the dis- 
turbance, he was asked what he wanted to say. ‘What I wanted 
to say was this,’ said Mr. Williams. ‘I wanted to say that Mr. 
Gaynor is our guest, and cannot be criticized or attacked. Mr. 
Hearst is not here and will reply to Mr. Gaynor in the proper 
time.’ This ended the interruption. Toastmaster Wright banged 
his gavel and urged all the diners to be seated. The Mayor re- 
laxed his tense position and breathed easier. Then Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis of the Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was introduced, 
and the even tenor of the banquet continued. Charles H. Hyde, 
Mayor Gaynor’s former law partner and City Chamberlain, was 
the extreme right end of the table with the Mayor’s secretary, 
Robert Adamson. Others at the guest table were William Hester, 
publisher of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Cyrus Curtis, Robert C. 
Morris, S. Edward Young, President Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton, Victor Lawson, Newell Dwight Hillis, Frank B. Noyes, Toast- 
master Wright, Herman Ridder, Mayor Gaynor, Melville E. Stone, 
George Ade, M. H. deYoung, Joseph W. Bailey, W. R. Nelson, 
Charles W. Knapp, A. T. Bletchen and H. W. Scott. 


Gaynor’s accusations were false in toto. Hearst did not even 
see the issue of The American that contained my exclusive dis- 
closure because at the time it was published, Hearst was out of 
town. The local publishers’ associations in various cities, in 
formal resolutions, condemned Gaynor and the Associated Press, 
and apologized to Mr. Hearst. The Associated Press was com- 
pelled to retract Gaynor’s false accusations and apologize, and 
all the newspapers that published the accusation and did not 
publish the retraction were sued by Hearst. During the con- 
troversy, the circulation of The New York American jumped 
from 230,000 to 290,000 copies daily, and increased thereafter. 
This increased circulation was worth many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to Hearst, besides large sums recovered from 
the newspapers. I received nothing extra for my services in 
this matter, not even an increase in salary. A few months after 
this incident the Mayor’s Chamberlain, Charles H. Hyde, got 
into trouble. Hyde had been Gaynor’s protege for many years 
while Gaynor was practising law and after he had become Su- 
preme Court Judge. It was Hyde and Gaynor’s relations with 
Engeman, President of the Coney Island Jockey Club, that 
brought about the accusation by Acting District Attorney Elder 
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of Kings County, that Gaynor had, as Supreme Court Judge, at- 
tempted to nullify the anti-race track betting law, which the race 
track crowd failed to defeat in the legislature in spite of the fact 
that they spent many thousand dollars to do so. Ivins later re- 
peated the charge from the platform of Carnegie Hall, as stated 
previously. The details of this judicial attempt by Gaynor in the 
famous “golf ball” case and other “framed” cases, will be dis- 
closed in the next chapter. Hyde had been used by the Sullivans 
in an attempt to override Murphy as Leader of Tammany Hall, 
the Sullivans feeling that Murphy was using Tom Foley, a Tam- 
many leader, in the lower part of Manhattan Island, to check 
their influence and power. The Sullivans were influential in 
gambling circles and were credited with having derived large 
revenues from that source, particularly in the Tenderloin Dis- 
trict. Herman Rosenthal, who was shot and killed in July, 1912, 
was one of “Big Tim” Sullivan’s followers. He had conducted 
gambling houses in the Sullivan district on the lower East Side. 
His invasion of the Tenderloin District was resented by the reg- 
ular Tenderloin gamblers and by “Bridgie’ Webber, who was 
Herman’s rival on the lower East Side (also one of the Sullivan 
clan), and had established himself in the Tenderloin. “Bridgie” 
undertook to drive Rosenthal out of the district. He instigated 
the kidnapping in order to prevent Rosenthal from testifying 
before District Attorney Whitman’s Grand Jury the morning 
Rosenthal was killed. I told this whole story in my book “Sacri- 
ficed—The Story of Police Lieutenant Becker” (432 pages), 
published in 1927. Hyde was looked upon as Gaynor’s political 
agent in the administration and he favored the Sullivans. After 
he became City Chamberlain under Gaynor, Hyde became in- 
volved with fly-by-night bankers and had made large deposits 
of City funds in their banks, including the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany, run by William J. Cummins, formerly of Tennessee. The 
Carnegie Trust Company failed and Hyde’s relations with Cum- 
mins were exposed. Hyde had also loaned trust funds entrusted 
to the Chamberlain by the Courts, to personal friends, at least 
one of whom was of unsavory reputation. The Bar Asso- 
ciation investigated these loans because Hyde was a lawyer. 
These matters all came to a head after Hyde left the city to 
avoid publicity. He was found later in Florida on his house- 
boat, from which he sent his resignation as City Chamberlain. 
Hyde and Cohalan became friends of mine later and both handled 
litigation for me after I became a lawyer. Cohalan has frequently 
said that Klein has more vision in politics than anyone he knew. 
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During the 1909 campaign, I disclosed in six columns of The 
American, that “Big Tim” Sullivan was worth about two million 
dollars in real estate held in the name of “dummies” and 
“dummy” corporations, and in other property, and I later re- 
vealed in The American that “Little Tim,” his cousin, both 
powerful political factors below Fourteenth Street, Manhattan, 
left eight hundred thousand dollars when he died shortly there- 
after. August Belmont, the banker, had caused “Little Tim” to 
lose two hundred and fifty thousand dollars because he failed 
to stand by Belmont in the “hollow tile” code fight in the Board 
of Aldermen. “Little Tim” was vice-President and democratic 
leader in the Board. “Big Tim’s” fortune was dissipated after 
he died in 1913, His body was found on the New York Central 
Railroad tracks in the Bronx, as told in my book on the Becker 
case. “Little Tim’s ” fortune was inherited by his widow Han- 
nah, who survived him with her son. 

Another exposure that I made while on The American, ended 
the condemnation “graft” of Joseph A. Flannery, the most active 
condemnation lawyer in the City. The City was being mulcted 
in millions of dollars for property taken for public use, at many 
times its value. Flannery specialized in representing clients 
whose property was “condemned.” He had an extensive organ- 
ization through which he solicited clients and he used to know 
in advance of property that was to be taken by the City. He 
either solicited retainers from owners or bought the property 
through “dummies,” before they knew that the City intended to 
buy it. I exposed Flannery’s practices in many articles in The 
American over a period of about a year. Flannery exerted 
every effort to prevent the publication of these articles and one 
night walked into The American office alone. He passed my 
desk and was taken into the managing editor’s room. Bradford 
Merrill was in charge. Flannery took a revolver out of his 
pocket and said to Merrill, “If these articles don’t stop, I’ll blow 
my brains out now.” Merrill replied coldly, “Go ahead and do 
it.” The exposure continued and the Bar Association took 
formal notice. Flannery was subsequently disbarred and died 
several months later. He left more than two million dollars to 
his widow, though he was only thirty-eight years old. 

Charles S. Whitman was elected District Attorney when Gay- 
nor was elected Mayor. He was ostensibly a “reform” or Fusion 
District Attorney. Whitman had been Magistrate when I cov- 
ered the West Side for The World and one night he left one of 
his clubs and made a “raid” on liquor dealers, who were open 
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after one o’clock in the morning. He had these prisoners brought 
before him at the West 47th Street Station House, where John 
Daly was Captain, and held them for further hearing. Lieuten- 
ant Bolan was on the desk that night. It was a Thursday night. 
The reporters who were on duty that night told me that Whit- 
man was nervous and excited. He repeated his “raids” the fol- 
lowing night. All the “prisoners” were released without penalty. 
Bolan told me years later, that Whitman acted “dizzy” the 
first night he made the “raids.” It was my duty after Whitman 
took office as District Attorney, on January Ist, 1910, to visit him 
and “Bob” Elder, acting District Attorney in Kings County, 
nightly. JI was exposing corrupt alliances between police and 
gamblers for The American. I visited Whitman at the Hotel 
Algonquin on West 44th Street, about six or seven o’clock each 
night, after I had seen Elder, and I formed the impression then 
that Whitman was politically obsessed. I felt that there was no 
length to which he would not go to gain public favor. He went 
the full distance two and a half years later, when Herman Ro- 
senthal was shot and killed and Becker was falsely accused of 
instigating the murder and convicted on false testimony. The 
conviction of Becker made Whitman Governor. Samuel Sea- 
bury sat in the second Becker trial as Supreme Court Judge, and 
admitted the perjury on which Becker was convicted. 

The most thrilling news story I ever wrote was the sinking of 
the St. Nazaire, when I was on The World at twenty-four years 
of age. A life-boat with about twenty of the crew, was picked 
up off the coast of New Jersey. The crew had rowed several 
days after the boat foundered in mid-ocean. The facts tele- 
phoned by the correspondent in New Jersey, so overwhelmed me 
that I could not get the story started for about an hour. No in- 
troduction suited me. When I did get it under way, I wrote for 
two hours, and the story and pictures, drawn from description, 
filled several columns on the first and second pages. The most 
important labor story I ever wrote was the result of a visit to 
The World office by three miners who came from Idaho, after 
the home of Governor Steunenberg had been dynamited. This 
delegation, headed by Bill Heywood, had gone to Washington to 
lay their grievances before President Theodore Roosevelt, who 
would not receive them. They came to New York City and were 
received by me at the direction of the night city editor. Their 
story so impressed me that The World printed two or three 
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columns, the following morning, which I wrote. Their story 
stirred the nation. 

One incident occurred during my career as police reporter that 
is worth mentioning. I was waiting at the police lieutenant’s 
desk (then sergeant) in the West 68th Street Station House, one 
night, reading or studying from a book, when a young man 
walked in and said, “Sergeant, any news?” The sergeant replied 
that there was no news and soon the young man and I engaged 
in conversation. I learned that he had been robbed of seven 
suits the night before, that he was the son of a rich man and that 
his sister had married one of the Vanderbilts and was then liv- 
ing in one of the most expensive apartments in the City, on the 
southeast corner of Fifth Avenue and 60th Street, in the Van 
Norden Trust Company building. The young man told me that 
he inherited a quarter of a million dollars from his grandfather 
seven years before, that he had spent that sum of money and 
that he had learned how to drink “like a gentleman” from his 
father who was then in a sanitarium. He said his father told 
him that a gentleman could drink all night without getting drunk, 
by pouring his whiskey into a tumbler and filling the glass with 
mineral water or ginger ale. This he did during the preceding 
several years, besides spending his nights in pleasurable pursuits 
and social gaiety. The young man went around with me on 
street cars covering police stations and assignments for several 
months and this changed his course of life. He became a sales- 
man for an automobile concern and three years later, when I met 
him, he was still engaged in that capacity, apparently making 
progress. I have not seen or heard from him since. Another 
incident occurred while I was in the West 68th Street Station 
House, which never left my memory. A tall, good-looking, well- 
dressed young woman was brought to the sergeant’s desk by a 
police officer. ‘“‘What’s the charge?’ asked the sergeant. The 
officer did not reply, but four colored women walked to the ser- 
geant’s desk. One of them said, “She steal our man.” “What 
do yer mean, she steal yer man,” demanded the sergeant. The 
colored women explained that the white woman had spent four 
days and nights in a vacant flat in a “colored” tenement on San 
Juan Hill, a section near the Station House, and that their hus- 
bands had spent all that time with her. The only furniture in 
the flat was a discarded mattress. ‘“What’s yer name?” de- 
manded the sergeant. “Do I have to give it?” she asked. “Yes, 
yer have to give it,” replied the sergant. The prisoner gave 
her name and address in Boston and was asked by the sergeant, 
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“What have yer got to say?” ‘Whose business is it what I do?” 
she replied and was held for disorderly conduct. Her depravity 
shocked me. While on The World, I wrote speeches for several 
persons of prominence including Randolph Guggenheimer, who 
was Chairman of the High School Committee of the Board of 
Education. An extract from one of these speeches which he de- 
livered at graduation exercises in Washington Irving High 
School on West 11th Street, at that time, is inscribed on a bronze 
tablet on a wall in that building. Dr. William McAndrews, who 
was principal of that school, was a friend of mine and drew my 
attention to the tablet. 

I early acquired the habit of industry and thrift through ne- 
cessity, and of daily physical exercise, on the Greek maxim, “a 
sound mind in a sound body,” my purpose being to preserve my 
health while I worked and studied. I began systematic regular 
indoor exercise soon after I left the City College, when we lived 
on East 10th Street. We occupied a second floor “railroad” flat 
and I used to exercise in the front room after bathing and before 
breakfast. After I gave up my job in the real estate office, my 
breakfast hour was between eleven and twelve o’clock in the 
morning, because I began work at one p. m. with Rudolph Block 
on the comic section of The Journal and worked through until 
two o’clock the following morning in the city department, arriv- 
ing home usually at three a. m. I continued these hours and 
these habits until I quit the daily newspaper work. I recall that 
when we lived on East 89th Street, I usually stopped at “The 
Office,” a German restaurant on the East Side of Third Avenue 
between 86th Street and 87th Street, and besides eating a sand- 
wich, I would bring one home to my mother who would eat it 
with relish after I awoke her about two-thirty a. m. She liked 
a saltzstangel cheese sandwich. In spite of the fact that I exer- 
cised daily and developed considerable strength as a boy, I was 
never called upon to exert myself physically except in play, but 
once. J was riding uptown on a Third Avenue elevated train 
when I was about twenty-two years of age, having exercised then 
regularly about six years. The passengers in the car in which I 
sat, were being terrorized by two drunken sailors who abused an 
elderly Jewish man, who inadvertently took a vacant seat without 
seeing a woman standing nearby. One of the sailors villified 
him, tried to drag him from the seat and as he did so, turned to 
me and said, “What do yer think of that so and so?” JI had been 
trying to read in spite of the commotion in the car. When he 
addressed me, I put my papers down, grabbed him by the arms 
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and said, “I don’t have to think” and pushed him toward the 
platform of the car. The other sailor attempted to grab me and 
I threw him to the floor and dragged them both to the car plat- 
form as the train pulled into the station. The guard was still 
afraid to touch the sailors so I shoved them both out on the sta- 
tion platform. I was a “hero” when the train pulled out, until I 
left at 89th Street. 

When I was on The Eagle, I used to visit MacLevy’s Gym- 
nasium across the street from The Eagle Building on Washing- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, and lift seventy-five or one hundred pound 
dumbbells over my head, in one hand. There is a knack to 
weight-lifting which I easily acquired. Burton knew of my daily 
physical exercise and when he left The Eagle and moved to the 
Marie Antoinette Hotel in Manhattan, he gave me all the physical 
culture paraphernalia that he had in his house on Ocean Avenue, 
near Newkirk, Flatbush. Systematic physical exercise was ab- 
solutely necessary to maintain my health because I was straining 
mentally. Besides reading all the morning and evening news- 
papers every day, while a reporter and assistant to the city editor 
on The Eagle and World, I followed a course of reading over a 
period of five or six years, that was probably unexcelled by any 
one. Between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-six I read the 
history of every important country on the globe and the lives of 
its greatest men, to learn their achievements and the motives 
that actuated them. I also read philosophy and religion and I 
read the standard works of the leading authors. I permitted 
nothing to swerve me from that course and for years allowed 
myself only five minutes for breakfast, ten for lunch and fifteen 
minutes for dinner. The result of this strenuous living from the 
time I went to work in the newspaper business at sixteen was, 
that at twenty-two, I weighed one hundred and sixteen pounds, 
though I was physically sound. In 1901 an incident occurred 
that made me realize the folly of such strenuous living. I had 
gone to Rochester as the guest of Isidore Hechinger, a boy my 
own age, whose aunt lived next door to us on 89th Street. Isi- 
dore had come down on a visit and seemed to fancy me. He 
weighed 232 pounds. He invited me to his home during my 
vacation that year (1901), while the Pan-American Exposition 
was on in Buffalo. I accepted the invitation and visited the Fair 
several times from Rochester. His sister and mother were also 
big and fat. I studied their method of living and found that they 
ate four meals a day and did little physical or mental work. I 
concluded that if I relaxed my strenuousness and allowed myself 
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a little more time for food and rest, I would strike a happy me- 
dium. During the next six months, after I returned to work, I 
did not read a book or strain myself in any way aside from at- 
tending to my duties as reporter in the uptown office of The New 
York World, with headquarters at 36th Street and Broadway. 
As a result I gained thirty-four pounds in weight, increasing 
from 116 to 150 pounds, which showed how over-strained and 
over-trained I was. I remained at that weight (150) for thirty 
years, dropping fifteen pounds for a short time when I published 
Klein’s Weekly News in 1913. At the present time (1934) I 
weigh 160 pounds and still exercise ten or fifteen minutes each 
morning after a bath. While I was uptown reporter for The 
World I became intimate and friendly with Louis Fischer, of 
Reisenweber’s at 59th Street and Eighth Avenue; with Fred 
Muschenheim, whose brother William conducted the Hotel Astor; 
with John Daly, then Captain in the West 47th Street Station 
House and “Jim” Bolen, his Lieutenant. Daly became Deputy 
Police Commissioner while John F. Hylan was Mayor and Bolen 
became Commissioner while James J. Walker was Mayor. While 
I was in Rochester with the Hechingers, I met Mrs. “Jack” 
Haverly, wife of the “Minstrel King.” Haverly’s minstrels were 
known all over the country. Haverly was in the mines at Cripple 
Creek at that time and died there a few months later. I helped 
his widow in the cold cream business after his death and Mrs. 
Haverly supported herself and daughter peddling cold cream 
from stage door to stage door, until her death several years later. 
Her daughter drifted into bad company and died in a rooming 
house on West 42nd Street. Her father, who had been worth 
more than a million dollars twice in his career, spent twenty 
thousand dollars cultivating her voice. Lillian Russell and other 
well known actresses in those days, paid Mrs. Haverly liberally 
for her cold cream. 

During my career as reporter I met many persons of promi- 
nence and importance, all of whom stood me in good stead in 
later years. It was through these connections, that I was able 
to keep informed of what was going on in all phases of life in 
New York City and it was through early police connections that 
I was able to disclose through The American, several important 
links in the Rosenthal murder case and to successfully expose 
police conditions as Chief Investigator for the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee after the murder, in 1912. Fourteen investigators worked 
under me on this investigation and no one man ever saw the 
other, except two. I submitted 250,000 words of reports on 
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police corruption in four months, which I dictated to two ste- 
nographers, including confessions from two “wardmen” or graft 
collectors, covering a period of fifteen years each. Each con- 
fession consisted of 50,000 words. I used to meet the investi- 
gators at all hours of the day and night, in all sorts of places, 
to obtain their reports. During these years between 1907 and 
1912, I also worked intimately with the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and found that that organization, conducted by Wil- 
liam H. Allen, Henry Bruere, and F. H. Cleveland, while they 
accomplished some slight improvement in the City’s business 
methods, obtained far more favorable publicity and cost the city 
many millions of dollars more than they were worth. This organi- 
zation was later taken over by the Rockefellers who had con- 
tributed $125,000 to its support between 1906 and 1914, and who 
monopolized its control thereafter. The organization was started 
by Robert Fulton Cutting, a high-minded citizen who aimed at 
civic improvement. The Rockefellers used the organization for 
their own purposes and to get control of city government, be- 
cause they owned the largest share of wealth in the City of New 
York, including city bonds. Robert Moses, Republican candidate 
for Governor of New York State in 1934, worked for this organ- 
ization. 

I never will forget my first meeting with William Jennings 
Bryan, in 1896, after his “Crown of thorns and Cross of gold” 
speech at the Chicago convention where he was first nominated 
for President. Bryan was a particular friend of the managing 
editor of The American Press Association, which sold “boiler 
plate” material to the country newspapers. After the conven- 
tion, he came to New York to talk things over with his friend. 
Charlie Lurie, who read “proof” with me in Trow’s directory 
two years before, was office boy for Bryan’s friend whose name 
I do not recall. He was sent to meet Bryan and bring him to 
the office, 45 Park Place, in a cab. Lurie invited me to join him 
and we constituted Bryan’s reception committee. On the way 
to the American Press Association office, I studied Bryan and 
formed the opinion that he was a selfish man. This opinion 
never left me, though I met Bryan many times thereafter. In 
1908, I interviewed him at the Hoffman House for The Ameri- 
can, and concluded that besides being selfish, he was a “smart 
Alec.” I could not believe that Bryan was sincere in his effort 
for a third nomination that year after two defeats, and asked 
him, “Mr. Bryan, do you really think you’re going to be nomi- 
nated?” To which he replied, “Young man, do you know how 
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Czsar’s commentaries begin? They begin ‘all Gaul is divided 
into three parts’ and you have all of them.” ‘“Bob” Adamson, 
who was present at the interview for The World, wrote a spread 
“story” on Bryan’s “smart” answer. 

While I was covering Harlem and The Bronx, for The World 
in 1904, the employees of The Manhattan Elevated Railroad 
Company struck for higher wages. The newspapers were not 
presenting their side of the controversy, so I prepared a list of 
their grievances for the committee in charge of the strike. I 
did this again for the employees of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company which then controlled the Manhattan “L,” as well 
as the subways, in 1916. The newspapers were misrepresent- 
ing the side of the employees in this strike. I wrote a four-page 
leaflet of which 800,000 copies were distributed by the strikers. 

I had little time for women or social entertainment during these 
years, regarding myself solely as a creature of duty and full of 
ambition. I spent little or no time in recreation and while I could 
drop in at any theatre and see part of any show without cost, 
I seldom did so, though I assisted Louis V. DeFoe and Van Ness 
Harwood on theatricals when one or the other on The World 
was sick, or on vacation. I also handled the real estate news 
when Elton Burroughs was on vacation. Though we were poor 
and needed every dollar of our earnings, to live, I managed to 
save part of my salary each week after I began work in the news- 
paper business. I saved two dollars out of twelve weekly as night 
telephone-story writer, mail clerk and head office boy, and when 
my income increased to nineteen dollars a week during the year 
I drew three salaries, I saved four or five dollars weekly. I 
always made extra money and even loaned small sums to re- 
porters who gave me an extra quarter or dollar, because I was 
popular with them. I also earned extra pay by suggesting comic 
strips and pictures and writing squibs for the comic section. 
When my salary increased to twenty-five dollars, I gave my 
mother twenty dollars a week and my two younger sisters two 
dollars a week each and saved five dollars a week out of extra 
earnings. I saved a thousand dollars a year for seven years 
when my earnings averaged fifty dollars a week, which they did 
from twenty-four to thirty-one years of age. We were in bet- 
ter circumstances then and my mother didn’t need any more than 
twenty or twenty-five dollars a week from me. Though I wrote 
many news articles that reflected on others or accused them of 
serious public injury, I was sued only once for libel. In 1909, 
while George B. McClellan, son of General McClellan, was 
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Mayor, I charged “Mike” Padden, “Big Tim” Sullivan’s hench- 
man, with falsifying his payrolls as Water Register. Padden 
caused my arrest on a charge of criminal libel. When the com- 
plaint was heard by Magistrate Leroy B. Crane, several weeks 
later, I proved my charge not once, but many times. Padden was 
later dismissed by Gaynor. It was then that the Sullivans sent 
out word “you can’t touch Klein, he’s clean.” “Big Tim” had 
warned Padden not to prosecute me saying, “He’ll prove it on 
yer,” 

After I went with Burton from the Eagle to The World, Bur- 
ton became particularly interested in my future and sent me the 
following rules of success one Christmas, with a present :—“Sys- 
tematic regular exercise, not overdone, but regularly and mod- 
erately followed up, for this brings strength and mental vigor; 
cheerfulness under all conditions, for this brings courage; cease- 
less effort beyond the easy-going point, for this brings more 
than ordinary results; a definite aim, for this gives purpose with- 
out which effort is wasted ; dogged persistence, for this is a prime 
requisite to success; the habit of disregarding failure, for this 
cultivates the power of recuperation; none but healthy associa- 
tions, for clean results can only be secured through the work- 
ing of a clean mind; the spirit of absolute fairness which will 
enable you to look any man in the face frankly, without fear, 
under any and all conditions; patience, for this is a prime neces- 
sity to him who would be largely successful; the Golden Rule 
as the basis for all deeds and thoughts, the weighing of every 
action in the scale ‘do as thou wouldst be done by.’ ” 

During my career on the newspapers, I worked with many 
writers who later distinguished themselves. “Jack” Winkler, Ar- 
thur Somers Roche, Nat Ferber, James Dorrance, Bob Davis 
and Gene Fowler worked on The American with me and Irwin 
Cobb and Don Seitz worked on The World. “Ed” Hill was on 
The Sun and Herbert Swope on The World. Swope acted as un- 
official press agent for District Attorney Whitman in the Rosen- 
thal-Becker case. Ivy Lee left The World soon after Burton be- 
came City Editor in 1900, and went into commercial journalism. 
He is the pioneer of the commercial press agent and “public re- 
lations counsellor.” His career is crowned with the greatest 
financial success. He gathered in several million dollars for him- 
self, by serving the Rockefellers. I have often said that if Lee 
would write a book on “How I Humbugged the World for the 
Rockefellers” and tell the truth, that it would be the best seller 
in the book line the world has ever known. The recent exposure 
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of Lee as the press agent for the German Dye Trust, affiliated 
with the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, is only a detail 
of his career. The Frank Walsh Industrial Commission, which 
sat in 1914 and 1915, disclosed that Lee sent the telegram in 1914, 
in the name of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to Fred Welborn, super- 
intendent of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in Colorado, 
owned by the Rockefellers, following which, fifty men, women 
and children were shot up and burned to death in the tent colony 
of the striking miners. Lee was asked by Chairman Walsh, “Is 
it true that you advised the Rockefellers to invest five million 
dollars in a chain of newspapers?” “I wouldn’t be fool enough 
to advise them to do that,” replied Lee. “With five million dol- 
lars we can control the newspapers.” The Rockefellers have since 
acquired control, not only of newspapers, but of virtually all 
other effective means of publicity, including propaganda machines 
and press agents. (Lee died in November, 1934.) 

While I was conducting Klein News Service in the Tribune 
Building in 1911 and 1912, I was offered the City Editorship of 
The Globe, which was the new name of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, by Henry Wright, the managing editor. Mr. Wright had 
written me, asking if I would accept and after receiving my an- 
swer, he wrote that I would hear from him in a few days, when 
to begin. I received a letter from Mr. Wright a few weeks later 
telling me that conditions made it impossible to employ me. I 
afterward learned that he had been informed that I was in 
“wrong” with the Gaynor administration and that it would be 
inadvisable for The Globe to employ me as city editor. I was 
not particularly interested in the job. 

During early life, I spent much time in reflection on religion, 
in reading the old and new testaments and other religious docu- 
ments, to determine their real meaning. I concluded after sev- 
eral years of such reading and reflection, that the essence of all 
religion was truth and justice and that the purpose of all religion 
is to make human beings decent to one another. In later years, 
I intended to write two books, “America, The Hope of the 
World—the Story of History and Civilization” and “The New 
Dawn—the Story of Religion and Civilization.” I may yet finish 
my career with these historical writings. 


CHAPTER II. 


Klein’s Weekly News—Mitchel, Prendergast and McAneny 
—The “Dual” Subway Contracts—Mitchel Elected 
Mayor—Ruined by Land “Rings’—William J. Gaynor 
and John Y. McKane—Gaynor’s Hypocritical Acts— 
Bruere and the Bureau of Municipal Research. 


WAS past thirty-three years of age when I began the pub- 
lication of Klein’s Weekly News in February, 1913, after 
having conducted Klein News Service two years. My office 
was in the Tribune Building. My purpose in starting the paper 
was to awaken the people to the city’s financial condition and 
to expose a few humbugs in public and political life, who were 
damaging the city’s interests. I had made many exposures of 
city mismanagement and graft as reporter and was thoroughly 
familiar with the city’s affairs. No sooner had I begun my news 
service in 1911, than I began to write the story which I pub- 
lished serially in my newspaper two years later, under the title 
“Looting A Great City.” I changed this title to “Bankrupting 
A Great City—The Story of New York,” when I published 
it in book form in 1915, with four additional chapters. I drama- 
tized the first chapter by fictionally selling the City Hall at pub- 
lic auction to pay the last five millions of the city’s debt of over 
a billion dollars (the city’s debt is now two and a half billion), 
and I told the cause of the city’s financial plight in all the suc- 
ceeding chapters, based on official records and reports of mis- 
management, waste and graft in every city department, covering 
a period of fifty years. The chief plunderers of the city were 
not the politicians or petty officeholders, but the owners of exces- 
sive wealth (the alleged leading citizens), who robbed the city 
of its principal resources through bribery and other corrupt means 
and by using newspapers to “pound” public officials and politicians 
who would not do their bidding, to deceive and misinform the 
public. The profession of commercial press agent or “public 
relations counsel,” was becoming a lucrative business for ex- 
newspaper men, in the service of those who aimed at public 
plunder. 
I was able to launch my newspaper on my own capital, hav- 
ing saved part of my earnings from the time I was office boy 
on The Journal at sixteen. Prior to that time I had given my 
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mother my entire savings, totalling one hundred and fifty dollars, 
to buy furniture when a newly-married couple separated and 
offered their furniture for sale. I had about nine thousand dol- 
lars when I started Klein’s Weekly News, of which two thou- 
sand dollars were in cash which I had left from my compensa- 
tion as Chief Investigator for the Citizens’ Committee organized 
to investigate police conditions after the murder of Herman 
Rosenthal in 1912, and from my preparation of Woodrow Wil- 
son material for Hearst in 1911, referred to in the preceding 
chapter. The rest of my wealth was in real estate. I had worked 
for the Citizens’ Committee four months at one hundred and 
fifty dollars a week and had furnished the Aldermanic Police 
Committee, of which Henry H. Curran was Chairman and Emory 
R. Buckner, Counsel, with sufficient material to begin its public 
hearings. Former Deputy Police Commissioner and former Se- 
cret Service Chief William J. Flynn, was Chief Investigator for 
the Aldermanic Committee. I used some of my material in my 
newspaper later and forced the resignation of Police Inspector 
John Flood. One of the confessions I obtained as Chief Inves- 
tigator, was from his “wardman,” covering a period of fifteen 
years. Klein’s Weekly News began with a circulation of ten 
thousand copies. I published thirty-nine issues and attained a 
circulation of 150,000 copies an issue during the last four weeks 
of the municipal campaign. I discontinued publication after the 
Mayoralty election in November, 1913. I had achieved my pur- 
pose and exhausted myself and my funds. Before I discon- 
tinued publication, I wrote to Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who owned 
The Saturday Evening Post and Philadelphia Ledger, to try to 
induce him to finance me in the publication of a new daily news- 
paper in New York City, which he declined to do, though he 
bought The Evening Post in New York City several years later 
and lost about five thousand dollars a week until he died in 1933. 
Getting out a weekly newspaper such as mine was no child’s 
play, particularly when I had to write about twenty thousand 
words a week of vital “stuff” including editorials, and finish the 
last ten chapters of “Looting A Great City,” the publication of 
which was started with the first issue. I had only twelve chap- 
ters ready when I began publication. Fortunately I was able to 
carry the task through and finished the last chapter a few days 
before publication. The net result of my newspaper venture 
was that I lost fifteen pounds in weight and forty-eight hun- 
dred dollars in money. I had worked eighteen hours a day for 
twelve months including Sundays and holidays and was living 
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mainly on crackers and milk and sherry and eggs at the finish. 
My stomach would not retain heavier food. My paper was pub- 
lished by the Isaac Goldmann Company and Nathan Goldmann, 
head of the firm, told me many times that he extended credit to 
me solely “on my face.” Publishing a newspaper is a precarious 
business. Failure to print one issue means discontinuance. Gold- 
manns have done all my printing since that time. 

Another reason why I published Klein’s Weekly News was to 
expose the Money Gang that was “boosting” John Purroy Mitchel 
for Mayor. Rockefeller was his principal backer. Mitchel was 
then only thirty-four years of age and President of the Board 
of Aldermen. He was a good friend of mine and I frequently 
worked with him on official reports at his home, No. 315 West 
97th Street, while he was Commissioner of Accounts under 
Mayor George B. McClellan, before he became President of the 
Board of Aldermen. He served as President of the Board of 
Aldermen while Gaynor was Mayor, from 1910 to 1914. As re- 
porter, I helped him on many investigations prior to 1911. I di- 
rected the exposé of vice, police graft and gambling in Coney 
Island while he was acting Mayor during Mayor Gaynor’s illness 
in the summer of 1910, and I worked with him on the investi- 
gations of Borough Presidents Haffen of the Bronx and Ahearn 
of Manhattan, while he was Commissioner of Accounts. Gaynor 
had been shot by a discharged city employee named Gallagher, 
on the morning of August 9th, while he was boarding a trans- 
Atlantic liner in Hoboken, bound for Europe, and lingered in 
the hospital and at home several months, while Mitchel was act- 
ing Mayor. Gaynor’s trip to Europe was sudden and unex- 
pected, no announcement of it having been made except in the 
newspapers the morning he sailed. Gallagher had been trying 
to get Gaynor to reinstate him in the Dock Department and lost 
his reason when he read that Gaynor was bound for Europe. 
Hyde, Gaynor’s Chamberlain, was in London at the time. 

Mitchel was a bright young man and very ambitious. His uncle, 
Henry D. Purroy, had been democratic boss of The Bronx and 
Mitchel was named after him. Uncle Henry had left Mitchel 
a fair-sized inheritance. Besides myself, Henry Bruere, Director 
of the Bureau of Research, also worked intimately with Mitchel. 
Bruere came from the west and, while earnest and able, was 
always under the domination of Big Business. The Bureau was 
financed by multi-millionaires headed by Rockefeller, who made 
millions out of the city annually and thereby helped its impover- 
ishment. Bruere was later taken care of by his multi-millionaire 
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backers. He is now (1934) President of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, with the second largest savings bank resources in the coun- 
try. I was still on The American as City Hall and general re- 
porter, when Mitchel took office as President of the Board of 
Aldermen on January Ist, 1910. During most of that year I was 
a frequent caller at his office, trying to continue my association 
with him as unofficial aide and collaborator, but I soon found 
that my visits were not welcomed by Paul Wilson, who had been 
an employee of the Bureau of Municipal Research and who was 
Mitchel’s secretary. This is the same Wilson who later married 
Frances Perkins, who later became Secretary of Labor in Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt’s cabinet. Wilson and the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, tried to keep everyone away from Mitchel 
who did not serve the interests of those they represented. I was 
in that category. Toward the Fall of 1910, I told Mitchel that 
I would not visit his office again. “When Billy Reynolds gets 
here, he walks right in; when I get here, I’m kept out,” I said. 
Reynolds was one of a “ring” of real estate “sharks” who had 
been “trimming” the city for years. He was a big spender in 
politics and in municipal campaigns—also in entertaining public 
officials privately. Mitchel had fallen under his spell and was 
a frequent visitor at Reynolds’ apartment in the Beaux Arts build- 
ing, on Fortieth Street near Sixth Avenue, while President of the 
Board of Aldermen and Mayor. Reynolds’ parties were famous 
for their hilarities and gayeties. 

From that time in the Fall of 1910, until I started my news- 
paper in February, 1913, I stayed away from Mitchel’s office 
and sent out news of his doings through Klein News Service. I 
showed that some of Mitchel’s reports as President of the Board 
of Aldermen, which the newspapers played up as important, were 
camouflage and humbug, and when I began the publication of 
Klein’s Weekly News, I published these reports and showed 
their ulterior purposes. One of these reports recommended that 
the city buy a large tract of marsh land along the South Brook- 
lyn waterfront from William H. Reynolds and his “gang,’’ in- 
cluding Frank Bailey and William M. Greve. The city paid for 
this land about two million dollars. It was not worth a quar- 
ter of that sum. The purchase was made on the false represen- 
tation by Mitchel that it was needed for a “classification” yard 
for a marginal freight railroad along the waterfront, which Mr. 
Mitchel proposed, but was never constructed. The city was also 
to buy the piers of the Bush Terminal Company along the South 
Brooklyn waterfront, for ten million one hundred thousand dol- 
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lars, leaving the warehouses and factory buildings, behind the 
piers, in the possession of the company. This same combina- 
tion of real estate “sharks” sold the city sand dunes at Rock- 
away, now known as Riis Park, for more than one million dol- 
lars, out of which they made a profit of more than half, and 
they sold the city, during Mr. Mitchel’s term as President of 
the Board of Aldermen, and subsequently as Mayor, other par- 
cels of real estate for many times their actual value. Reynolds, 
Bailey, Greve, the Title Guarantee & Trust and Realty Asso- 
ciates crowd, aided and abetted by some publishers and editors 
of newspapers and public officials, unloaded many parcels of real 
estate on the city over a period of about thirty years, for which 
they received a total of about twenty million dollars. (The de- 
tails of these “deals” will be told in a subsequent chapter.) Bai- 
ley was Vice-President of the Title Company and President of 
the Realty Associates (the “sewer” of the Title Company). He 
became worth about twenty million dollars before he and Greve 
and others of their group were indicted in 1934, in connection 
with the operations of their various corporations including the 
Prudence Company, which sold guaranteed first mortgage bonds 
to thrifty investors and dependents, who lost millions of dol- 
lars. Bailey and Greve were also indicted in 1917, by a grand 
Jury in New York County, in connection with the sale of Riis 
Park to the city. I was special investigator for District Attor- 
ney Swann in that investigation, which was based on my report 
as Chief Investigator to the Thompson Legislative Committee, in 
1916. The indictment was subsequently dismissed. In the 1913 
campaign, Reynolds paid for Mitchel’s campaign posters which 
were printed in Erie, Pa. They were the largest that could be 
made (known as twenty-four sheet), the bill for posting them 
on billboards alone amounting to Six Thousand Dollars. The 
posters cost Ten Thousand Dollars. Reynolds also made up cam- 
paign deficits for various Mitchel Committees that year. The 
posters pictured a vice-ridden city under a Tammany mayor and 
a clean city under Mitchel. No sooner were the posters on the 
billboards than some “vandal,” as termed by “Bob” Adamson, 
then one of Mitchel’s campaign managers after Gaynor’s death, 
pasted long strips across their full length, in red type, which read 
“This poster was paid for by William H. Reynolds, who made 
a million dollars out of the city through his friend Mitchel.” I 
was the ‘“‘vandal” who caused these strips to be pasted. I showed 
in my newspaper that Mr. Mitchel, as President of the Board of 
Aldermen, also made a report to the Board of Estimate, recom- 
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mending that most of the city’s property along the West Side of 
Manhattan Island, in the bed of Twelfth Avenue and along the 
waterfront, be turned over to the New York Central Railroad 
for its exclusive use, at only nominal cost and great profit to the 
railroad company. The plan was not carried out until many 
years later, when James J. Walker was Mayor, and the railroad 
company got all it wanted and more. I opposed this “deal” with 
the New York Central before the Board of Estimate while 
Mitchel was President of the Board of Aldermen and Mayor, 
and while James J. Walker was Mayor, in 1929. (See my book 
“Politics, Government and the Public Utilities in New York 
City.”) Sig Cedarstrom, a well-known real estate appraiser, 
aided me in this opposition. 

It was while Mitchel was President of the Board of Alder- 
men that the “dual” subway contracts between the city and the 
Interborough and Brooklyn Rapid Transit companies, were 
signed in March, 1913, after being approved by the Public Ser- 
vicé Commission. There was great opposition to the terms of 
these contracts by citizens and taxpayers, over a period of years, 
on the ground that they were utterly inadequate so far as the 
city was concerned. This opposition manifested itself in some 
of the newspapers that were still free to serve the people, and 
at hearings before the Board of Estimate. Among the news- 
papers that opposed the contracts was The American, owned by 
Hearst, and The World, owned by the Pulitzer family, the founder 
of the paper having died. I appeared at each hearing of the 
Board of Estimate at which the contracts were discussed and 
showed that the city would lose several hundred million dol- 
lars during the life of the contracts (fifty years), while the oper- 
ators would benefit about that amount. Such worthy “reformers” 
as George McAneny, who was then President of the Borough 
of Manhattan and former President of the City Club, urged the 
acceptance of the terms by the city and led the fight in the Board 
of Estimate, for the B. M. T. McAneny presented figures to 
show that the city would begin to share in profits from opera- 
tion after seven years. It is now (1934) seventeen years since 
operation began under these contracts, and the city has received 
no part of the profits, and is paying fourteen million dollars each 
year as interest on bonds issued for the construction of the sub- 
ways. The J. R. T. and B. M. T. receive twenty-one million 
dollars a year, as guaranteed returns under the contracts. These 
contracts were before the Board of Estimate two or three years 
before they were acted upon. At first, the Interborough was 
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the only applicant. The Interborough was operating the city’s 
first subway, which ran from the Long Island Railroad depot 
at Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, through a tunnel to Manhattan, 
up Lafayette Street, Fourth and Park Avenues to Grand Cen- 
tral Station, across 42nd Street to Broadway and up Broadway 
to Washington Heights. The Interborough’s proposition was 
to build from Grand Central Station up Lexington Avenue into 
and through the Bronx, and down Seventh Avenue from 42nd 
Street, to Brooklyn, by way of another tunnel. The McClellan 
Administration had considered plans for an independent “tri- 
borough” route through Brooklyn, Manhattan and The Bronx, 
and William McAdoo had also made a proposition to extend 
the Hudson and Manhattan subway, which terminated at 33rd 
Street and Sixth Avenue. The city actually started building this 
“Triborough” route which included Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn 
and up and down Lexington Avenue, to the City Hall and Brook- 
lyn. This construction was under way when Gaynor became 
Mayor. The construction on Lexington Avenue below 42nd 
Street was stopped. It cost the city several hundred thousand 
dollars. The Interborough continued to negotiate with the city 
until about May, 1911, when the B. M. T., suddenly broke into 
the field. The B. M. T. wanted to build the Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, part of the “Triborough” route and come to Man- 
hattan Island through a tunnel and continue up Broadway and 
Seventh Avenue to 59th Street and then over to Queens. The 
city had been negotiating for the Belmont tunnel which ran from 
Long Island City to 42nd Street, Manhattan. Belmont was the 
principal financial figure in the first subway. He was operating 
trolleys through this tunnel, which he was anxious to sell to the 
City of New York at an exorbitant price, and he refused to 
operate over the Queensboro Bridge which was finished during 
the last year of McClellan’s administration. McClellan broke the 
Belmont “strike” by giving a contract for trolley operation to 
the South Shore Traction Company, controlled by Joseph G. 
Robin, the banker, who was later crushed by Belmont. While 
Gaynor was Mayor, William J. Schieffelin, Chairman of the 
Citizens’ Union, tried to have this franchise revoked and re- 
ceived a letter from Gaynor, dated May 24, 1912, which said :— 
“Your letter of May 22nd is at hand. I conclude from your let- 
ter that you either have a personal interest in the matter or rep- 
resent someone who has.” It was about this time that Joseph 
Hammitt, Secretary of the Citizens’ Union, offered me two hun- 
dred dollars to “investigate” Robin, who was later ruined 
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financially and made to serve a term on Blackwell’s Island, be- 
cause of some violation of the banking law. Robin had acquired 
banks and insurance companies, besides trolley companies, with- 
out Belmont’s or Morgan’s consent. 

It wasn’t until after the B. M. T. tried to break into the sub- 
way field in May, 1911, that Gaynor issued his famous ‘damnable 
rascality” letter of July 19, 1911, in which he condemned the 
proposition presented by both the I. R. T. and the B. M. T. In 
that letter the Mayor expressed his indignation over these propo- 
sitions then before the Board of Estimate, and said: ‘The City 
is being overreached by a few financiers of great ability. They 
have actually induced City officials to subsidize the companies 
to equip and operate as though the City were in such evil case 
as to require that to be done in order to get necessary subways.” 
This attack was directed at George McAneny, who favored the 
B. M. T., and who, Gaynor charged, was responsible for the 
preferential payments to the companies in the contracts. Gaynor 
engaged in caustic personal debate in the newspapers with “Tom” 
Williams, President of the B. M. T., for some time thereafter, 
during which encounter Williams charged that it was suggested 
to him that for five hundred thousand dollars he could get what 
he wanted. The contracts were finally acted upon in March, 
1913. Prior to that time, Comptroller Prendergast had pledged 
himself in writing to The New York American, that under no 
circumstance would he vote for them as long as they contained 
the preferential clauses. He afterward changed his mind and 
voted in favor of them with the preferential clauses, and was 
roundly condemned by the Hearst newspapers. 

John Purroy Mitchel aligned himself with the opposition and 
gained great popular applause and a large amount of favorable 
publicity. He was the only member of the Board of Estimate 
who voted against them, the vote on March 17th, 1913, being 
thirteen to three. The contracts which were signed by the Public 
Service Commissioners, were not binding on the city until they 
were accepted by the Board of Estimate. Mayor Gaynor de- 
clared when he voted for the contracts, that the city was giving 
away a “principality,” but he voted to do so nevertheless. The 
contracts contain a clause that the fare on the subways should 
not exceed five cents. Gaynor became Mayor mainly on his de- 
nunciation of “traction crooks,” in a magazine article in 1909, 
in which he declared the fare in the subway should not exceed 
three cents, and he vigorously opposed the terms of the con- 
tracts before he became Mayor. Mitchel’s opposition to the 
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contracts was probably insincere and for publicity only, because 
the very persons whom he opposed in fighting the contracts, sup- 
ported him for Mayor a few months later and contributed heavily 
to his campaign fund. The newspapers that favored the con- 
tracts and condemned Mitchel for his opposition to them, sup- 
ported him for Mayor, as did the newspapers that had stood by 
him in his opposition. In other words, Mitchel had the support 
of every newspaper in the city whether they approved his stand 
on the contracts or not, and he was elected Mayor in the Fall 
of 1913, by about one hundred and fifty thousand majority, over 
Edward E. McCall, Chairman of the Public Service Commission, 
who was democratic candidate. Prendergast and McAneny, who 
favored the contracts, were elected Comptroller and President 
of the Board of Aldermen, respectively, on the same ticket with 
Mitchel, who opposed them. Before he was selected as candi- 
date for Mayor, by a “Fusion” Committee, over McAneny and 
District Attorney Charles S. Whitman who sought the nomina- 
tion, Mitchel had served several months as Collector of the Port 
of New York, by appointment of President Wilson. In that 
position he received wide publicity for his discovery of “lost 
motion” in the Custom House, on the basis of a report made by 
a group of alleged efficiency “experts,” recommended by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 

My newspaper was the only publication that exposed the in- 
sincerity of some of Mitchel’s most important acts as President 
of the Board of Aldermen and member of the Board of Estimate. 
It also exposed the falseness of the figures presented by McAneny 
to justify his favoring the subway contracts. At that time, the 
Rockefellers were the principal owners of the Manhattan Ele- 
vated Railway system which was included in the contract with 
the I. R. T., that corporation having guaranteed seven percent 
dividend on all Manhattan “L” stock. The I. R. T. also owed 
the Rockefellers several million dollars on notes. The Rocke- 
fellers owned one-third of the total Manhattan “L” issue of sixty 
million dollars, for which they paid about twenty-five millions. 
The dividend was reduced in later years and the value of the 
Rockefeller stock shrank to less than five million dollars, where 
it is at the time this is written (1934). A quasi public hero 
named Samuel Seabury, is now trying to induce the city to buy 
all the elevated lines in the city through a so-called “unification” 
scheme, at a price which would make the Rockefeller stock worth 
nearer what they paid for it, after Samuel Untermyer and “AI” 
Smith failed. In fact, their failure to induce Mayor Walker to 
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“unify” all rapid transit lines in the city, on terms acceptable 
to the B. M. T. and I. R. T., was mainly responsible for the “inves- 
tigation” of Walker by a legislative committee in 1931, with Sea- 
bury as counsel. “Jimmy” defeated the attempt of the I. R. T. 
a few years before, to raise fares, after the operating company 
had won a favorable decision from Judge Martin T. Manton, 
in the Federal Court. Walker directed that the decision be 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court and he went to 
Washington with the Corporation Counsel to argue the appeal. 

The Bailey, Reynolds, Greve crowd was not the only crowd 
of real estate speculators that John Purroy Mitchel served as 
President of the Board of Aldermen from 1910 to 1914, and as 
Mayor from 1914 to 1918. He was intimately associated in a 
business way with Edward A. MacDougall and others in Queens 
Borough, and with Rube R. Fogel of Manhattan. Mitchel was 
Fogel’s partner in a diamond mine in British Guiana, and he 
was paid by MacDougall and his syndicate for trying to dispose 
of three million dollars of bonds of the Queensboro Corporation 
in Europe, after Mitchel, as President of the Board of Alder- 
men, voted to build an elevated railroad (part of the city’s sub- 
way system) through their property known as Jackson Heights, 
which was then farm land. I exposed this “deal” in my news- 
paper during the campaign and after Mitchel became Mayor, 
my statement reading as follows :— 


The Bailey-Reynolds-Greve combination is not the only ‘ring’ of 
land grafters fattening on the city with which John Purroy Mitchel 
as Mayor, or President of the Board of Aldermen, has been identi- 
fied, with profit to himself. Mr. Mitchel is tied up with E. A. Mac- 
Dougall and associates who ‘stung’ the city on the sale of Kissena 
Park in 1907 and 1908 and for whom the Mayor as President of 
the Board of Aldermen, obligingly hastened the construction of an 
elevated-subway line through their property in Elmhurst and Corona, 
and he is tied up with the Rickert-Finley Company which with the 
Woodward-Brown Company, sold East River ‘park’ to the city on 
an option of $1,300,000. The condemnation commissioners in this 
proceeding decided the property was not worth over $725,000, which 
is $575,000 less than the option figure accepted by Comptroller Pren- 
dergast. Mr. Mitchel did not become the associate of Mr. Mac- 
Dougall until after the Kissena ‘park’ deal, nor did he become the 
friend of Reynolds, Greve and Bailey until after this combination 
had put over property on the city to the extent of several million 
dollars. Mr. Mitchel knew by reputation, grand jury exposure and 
personal investigation before he became President of the Board of 
Aldermen in 1910, of the methods and practices of these land specu- 
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lators, and his defence at this time, whatever it may be, must be 
considered in that light. He deliberately joined them, as a public 
official with three votes in the Board of Estimate, in their further 
efforts to exploit the city. On Feb. 6, 1907, the city paid the Kissena 
Park Corporation, of which Mr. MacDougall was director and one 
of the largest stockholders, $82,200 and on July 7, 1908, $122,608.71. 
On Feb. 11, 1907, the city paid the Queensboro Corporation, of 
which Mr. MacDougall was president and director, $103,500, and 
on June 17, 1907, the city paid Frederick G, Randall, brother-in- 
law of Mr. MacDougall and Vice-President of the Queensboro Cor- 
poration, $60,000. The Queensboro Corporation and Kissena Park 
Corporation were controlled by Paris & MacDougall and their offices 
were together with that of the Paris & MacDougall firm at No. 1123 
Broadway. On July 6, 1909, the city paid the Park Terrace Com- 
pany, owned by Paris & MacDougall, $36,432 in connection with 
the Kissena ‘park’ transaction. John W. Paris, of Paris & Mac- 
Dougall, was secretary of the Kissena Park Corporation and of the 
Queensboro Corporation and secretary and treasurer of the Park 
Terrace Company. Altogether, the city paid into the treasury of 
Paris & MacDougall through these various agencies, in connection 
with Kissena ‘park’ purchase, $404,740.71. Mr. Mitchel as Commis- 
sioner of Accounts knew all about these payments which were ex- 
posed in the newspapers and through a grand jury proceeding in 
Queens County which resulted in the indictment of several persons 
just like the outcome of the investigation into the Rockaway graft. 
Bermel, who was Borough President of Queens, with only one 
vote in the Board of Estimate, was compelled to resign after it was 
disclosed that George L. Glaser, his intimate friend, received one- 
fifth of the money paid by the city to the land grafters. Glaser had 
a contract which netted him $66,000, beside which he received other 
‘fees’ and ‘commissions.’ Glaser, Bermel, MacDougall and Randall 
made trips to the South while these transactions with the city were 
going on, and he testified that he took $27,000 of the Kissena Park 
money with him and loaned it out in Florida. The grand jury did 
not indict Mr. MacDougall but handed up a presentment against 
him and his partner John W. Paris, who they said were the active 
principals in most of the transactions which resulted in the mulct- 
ing of the city out of several hundred thousand dollars. It was dis- 
closed, for instance, that Randall paid $43,692 for 34% acres of 
property which he sold to the city for $183,533. Payment on this 
sum was stopped by Comptroller Metz after disclosure. The Kis- 
sena Park Corporation and the Queensboro Corporation received 
an average of $10,000 an acre for property which they purchased 
for about $1,500 an acre, a few months previous, and the Park 
Terrace Company obtained about the same ratio of profit on its 
holdings. Glaser testified that he was part owner in this company, 
which was controlled by Paris & MacDougall. The indictment 
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against Glaser was dismissed on the ground that it was drawn by 
special Attorney General Vidaver ten days before he was officially 
appointed to the position, Chas. S. Whitman, now governor, acting 
as Glaser’s counsel. 


Mayor Mitchel, as Commissioner of Accounts in 1908 and 1909, 
knew all the details of this unsavory and scandalous transaction 
which he investigated officially after the grand jury finished its 
labors. Yet, in 1910, 1911, 1912 and 1913, he was the intimate 
friend of Mr. MacDougall and accepted MacDougall’s money 
while he was President of the Board of Aldermen. He accepted a 
‘fee’ of $5,000 from Mr. MacDougall as head of the Queensboro 
Corporation and another payment of $2,100 as expenses for his trip 
to Europe in 1911, where he went to float $3,000,000 of the bonds 
of the corporation which had ‘trimmed’ the city out of many 
thousands of dollars only a few years previous. It is true that the 
Queensboro Corporation was reorganized and that Mr. MacDougall 
had other associates now, having parted with Paris in 1910. It is 
also true that the corporation was extending its holdings in Queens 
county and was ‘hard up’ in 1911 when Mr. Mitchel as President 
of the Board of Aldermen, received a ‘fee’ of $5,000 after voting 
to construct an elevated-subway line through the Queensboro prop- 
erty, two years before the actual signing of the subway contracts. 
On the strength of this anticipatory improvement, Mr. Mitchel of- 
fered the company’s bonds for sale abroad, with a contract for 
$90,000 commission if he disposed of the bonds, in his pocket. The 
fee of $5,000 to Mr. Mitchel’s law firm, Mullen and Mitchel (the 
same Mullen whom Mr. Mitchel appointed member of the Court 
House Board and Tax Commissioner and who is now a supreme 
court judge) was paid by the Queensboro Corporation in 1911. Mr. 
Mitchel’s personal expense account on the trip to Europe, was paid 
on his return in the summer of 1911. On Nov. 10, 1913, after Mr. 
Mitchel was elected Mayor, Mr. MacDougall contributed $400 to 
make up deficiencies in Mr. Mitchel’s campaign expense, the con- 
tribution being recorded in the statement filed by Frank L Polk, 
treasurer of the Mitchel Campaign Committee, in Albany. Mr. 
MacDougall’s son, Hugh, drew $36.50 a week from the Citizens’ 
Municipal Committee (Charles L. Bernheimer, treasurer) in that 
campaign and young MacDougall was also employed in the office 
of Mullen and Mitchel before it dissolved. Bermel was compelled 
to resign his position as President of the Borough of Queens when 
his indirect relationships through Glaser, with MacDougall, were 
exposed by the grand jury. Mayor Mitchel has confessed his direct 
relationships with William H. Reynolds, and the other land grafters 
who spent many thousands of dollars to elect him in 1913, The 
Mayor’s personal campaign in that election was conducted from 
Reynolds’ apartment in the Beaux Arts. Will Mayor Mitchel re- 
sign, or will be wait for further exposure of his relationships with 
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land speculators who mulcted the city with his aid and with large 
profit to himself? 


I also sent to the newspapers a statement about Mitchel’s re- 
lations with Rube Fogel, as follows :— 


It pays to be the business partner of the Mayor. When John 
Purroy Mitchel was appointed Commissioner of Accounts in 1907, 
his law firm was Mullan, Cobb & Mitchel. Mullan was appointed 
Tax Commissioner by Mayor Mitchel and afterward member of 
the Court House Board where he drew $5,000 a year and was free 
to do all he could as lawyer and administration handyman. Mr. 
Mullan is now supreme court judge. Mr. Cobb was appointed 
Secretary of the Water Board by his former law partner and he is 
now a city magistrate also by appointment of Mayor Mitchel. But 
there is another business partner of the Mayor who has thus far 
hid his fame but who has profited handsomely through his relations 
with the Mayor. He is Rube R. Fogel the coy owner with the 
Mayor, of an alleged diamond mine in British Guiana. Messrs. 
Fogel and Mitchel have been anxious to dispose of this ‘mine’ but 
each time they gave it away on option, the mine came back. The 
option is now in the hands of its third owner, Max Goldstein of 
No. 87 Nassau Street, who put up the usual option fee of $5,000 
and who is spending money prospecting. Mr. Fogel is in the jew- 
elry business at No. 177 Broadway under the name of R. R. Fogel 
& Co. About seventeen years ago, when Mitchel became a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Mullan & Cobb, he met Fogel, who was the 
firm’s client. Shortly afterward Lawyer Mitchel went to Guiana 
to investigate the mine and came back with tropical fever plus 175 
shares of the Corona Diamond Syndicate which owns the mine. At 
that time Fogel owned 372 shares in the name of his manager Ed- 
ward Tostman, one in his own name and two shares in the name 
of Theodore Bloecher. When the Syndicate was organized in 1904, 
John Purroy Mitchel was president, Edward Tostman vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Bloecher secretary and R. R. Fogel treasurer. Mayor 
Mitchel became secretary of the company in 1906 and remained in 
that capacity until 1914 according to the co-partnership directory. 
He now owns, it is understood, 265 out of 750 shares, Mr. Fogel 
owning 375 shares, or half. The only wealth taken out of the mine 
so far as can be learned are the sums paid on the option by those 
who hoped or were led to believe the property would yield valuable 
stones. One of those who took an option and found it valueless, is a 
jeweler named Jankauer. Another is H. A. Groen of No. 4 John 
Street. Both of them spent thousands of dollars besides the option 
price, to develop the mine, but to no purpose. The property failed 
to yield anything of value. The fact that the mine did not produce 
anything of value but the option money, did not retard Mr. Fogel’s 
march of prosperity. His wealth is now estimated at more than a 
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million dollars though he came to this city in 1887 from California 
with less than $20,000, according to his statement to the commercial 
agencies. In 1901 he bought a tract of land along Riverside Drive 
from 173rd to 177th Streets, for $54,500 at public auction. 

On August 30th, 1906, Mr. Fogel conveyed part of the property 
known as lot 357 of block 2139, to Nora Steinreich who transferred 
it back to him on June 1, 1909. During the intervening period the 
city took a slight strip off the north end of the property and a 
‘toothpick’ slice which forms part of the left leg of the horseshoe 
street which runs from Haven Avenue to Riverside Drive. Haven 
Avenue is about 100 feet above the Drive and the horseshoe street 
was built as a continuation of West 177th Street, to ease the de- 
scent. Mr. Fogel’s house stands at the bend of the horseshoe and 
in building this street, the city provided an approach to his home. 
The city paid Nora Steinreich and Mr. Fogel who appears as joint 
claimant in the report of condemnation commissioners, $61,800 and 
$5,922 interest for the area taken. This award was made subject 
to a first mortgage for $35,000 and a second mortgage for $20,000 
held by Mr. Fogel’s manager, Edward Tostman. Mr. Fogel does 
not seem to be assessed for any benefit from this improvement 
though practically all other property owners were taxed for benefit. 
On June 25, 1909, Mr. Fogel conveyed the easterly part of lot 357 
(along Haven Avenue) to the Clyde Realty Company which he 
owns and of which he is treasurer. The office of the company is 
Mr. Fogel’s own office. In the proceeding for the opening of Haven 
Avenue from 172nd to 176th Streets, Mr. Fogel received an award 
of $31,080 with $4,164.72 interest and he was taxed $6,092.53 for 
benefit. Seymour E. Heyman received an award of $17,612 with 
$2,360 interest on damage parcel No. 4 which was subject to a 
mortgage of $30,500 held by the Clyde Realty Company and exe- 
cuted by Heyman on May 20, 1907. Mr. Fogel now plans to make 
a ‘killing’ for his property with the aid of the Mayor. He intends 
that the city should build a new street through the length of his 
property and to buy enough land from him for this purpose and 
for a ‘park’ in front of the new street, to give him this entire im- 
provement free with a profit besides. Not only does he plan this, 
but the plan has actually been put into effect by Mayor Mitchel and 
his associates in the Board of Estimate, none of whom doubtless 
know that Mr. Fogel is the Mayor’s business associate. The plan 
was put through on June 11, 1915 when the Board, led by the 
Mayor, voted to change the city map to run a street 40 feet wide 
and 1900 feet long from the Drive and 168th Street to 177th Street 
to connect with Depot Lane (the horseshoe continuation of West 
177th Street) and a new Service street running parallel with the 
Drive from 177th to 178th Streets. This Service street was built at 
the expense of those who own the property fronting on it. Fogel’s 
Service street will be built at the expense of property owners in- 
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cluding himself and the city, but he will receive about $200,000 out 
of the city for land and when the improvement is finished he will 
have a forty foot wide street in front of his property with a park 
embankment supporting a retaining wall about 25 feet high. The 
houses which he will build along this new street will overlook 
Riverside Drive. The City of New York will bear about $100,000 
of the cost of this improvement because of the area of assessment 
accepted by the Mayor and the Board of Estimate. Chief Engineer 
Lewis reported to the board on October 23, 1915, that the cost of 
acquiring the property for the park and street would be about 
$390,000 and that it would ‘not be practicable to assess more than 
$307,000 upon the frontage.’ He then devised an area of assess- 
ment which included the payment of one-half the cost of the im- 
provement by those whose property fronted on the new street, the 
other half being paid by the city and by property owners in a sec- 
ondary area of benefit. Mr. Fogel owns half the frontage or about 
1,000 feet along the new street which will be 1,900 feet long. This 
recommendation was vigorously opposed by property owners who 
declared that Mr. Fogel would be the chief beneficiary of the im- 
provement and that he should pay most of the cost. The assess- 
ment was changed to include a third area of benefit on which 25 
percent. of the cost was imposed. As it stands, Mr. Fogel is likely 
to receive an award of $200,000 for his property taken for the 
street and the park and he will be assessed far less than that sum. 
The city will pay about $100,000 because it owns Fort Washington 
park across the Drive, which by some strange reckoning will be 
‘benefited’ by this improvement to that extent. 

Mayor Mitchel voted for this assessment plan on June 9, 1916, 
when the revised benefit map was adopted, the deputy comptroller 
and the borough president of the Bronx, opposing him. Since then 
he has voted for the regulating, grading and curbing of this new 
Service street though the street has not yet been begun. The park 
area comprising a thin sliver of a strip between the Drive and the 
new Service street, running from 168th to 177th Street has already 
been turned over to the Park Department. Real estate experts 
figure Mr, Fogel’s property will be tripled in value. It cannot be 
used now for building purposes without the construction of a re- 
taining wall to half the height between the Drive and Haven Ave- 
nue, 100 feet overhead. The cost of such an improvement would 
be prohibitive. Nor could houses be built with safety along the 
Drive with apartment houses on Haven Avenue towering over 
them. The city is taking a total of 54,000 square feet from Mr, 
Fogel and the Clyde Realty Company and 7,567 square feet from 
Nora Steinreich. Mr. Fogel’s relationship with the Mayor has 
helped him in other city matters. Mr. Fogel owns the Gilsey House 
on the northeast corner of Broadway and 29th Street and he has 
been spared the expense of cutting down the front of the building 
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to conform to the new street width fixed by the Board of Estimate. 
Power to compel building owners, at their own expense, to shave 
the fronts of their buildings, was vested in the Borough President, 
and Mr. McAneny was particularly zealous in exerting it. He 
compelled every owner along Broadway to comply with the Board 
of Estimate mandate with the exception of Fogel, whose Gilsey 
House protrudes three feet further out on the sidewalk than the 
adjoining Broadway property. Mr. Fogel’s property also has a 
conection with the new subway along Broadway from the Gilsey 
structure which is now used for commercial purposes. It is be- 
lieved he intends to erect a tall loft building on the site when the 
subway starts running soon. 


Henry Bruere, one of the directors of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, had been appointed City Chamberlain by Mayor 
Mitchel, though both of them had frequently declared the posi- 
tion was useless. Bruere remained two years at Twelve Thou- 
sand Dollars a year and resigned to go into private business. On 
Bruere’s resignation in 1916, I issued the following statement :— 


Henry Bruere’s retirement from the office of city chamberlain 
on May 1, is an acknowledgment that reform of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research kind, is a failure in this city. For several years 
before he took the office, Mr. Bruere had a free hand in virtually 
every city department. As city chamberlain he is Mayor Mitchel’s 
personal representative and chief administrative agent. The fact 
that the city budget is higher than ever, that the tax rate this year 
is more than two percent and going higher, that the city’s bonded 
debt is larger and its borrowing margin smaller than ever, is prima 
facia proof that the experiment of Bruere and the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research in city government, is a costly if not ruinous fail- 
ure. Mr. Bruere has indulged his theories of government at the 
taxpayers’ expense. He tinkered with social service while his 
friend McAneny put over a subway ‘deal’ that gave everything to 
Morgan and to Bruere’s other supporters in the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research. He dallied with a Hotel De Gink, while his friend 
the Mayor gave away the entire Brooklyn waterfront and the west 
side of Manhattan Island to railroad corporations on terms equally 
damaging to the city. Mr. Bruere indulged his theory of patron- 
izing city government and secured large newspaper advertising 
for his schemes of social reform, while the city was bled by the 
Gas and Electric Light trust owned by Rockefeller and other Bu- 
reau contributors. It is worthy of note that the main supporters 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research and of Bruere, are those who 
profited largest out of the city through public service corporations 
—such men as Rockefeller, Morgan, Cutting, Stetson, Schiff, etc. 
Mr. Bruere has proven to be one of the most insistent spenders of 
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the city’s money that ever had anything to do with government in 
this city, the expenditures of the city for ‘experts’ at his instigation 
being on a par with the expenditures of his friend McAneny for 
‘fads’ and ‘fancies’ in government. Mr. Bruere’s so-called experts 
occupy soft and lucrative berths in nearly every city department 
and they fill several bureaus specially created to carry out the Bru- 
ere program. Mr. Bruere is largely responsible for the creation of 
the Bureau of Standards and for several of the other dozen bureaus 
that encumber the Board of Estimate and occupy valuable space in 
the new municipal building, besides burdening the city’s payrolls. 
His chief claim to distinction in the city government rests on his 
agility in finding places for his friends and protégés at salaries 
far in excess of what they would receive anywhere else, or were 
receiving from the Bureau. Under Bruere’s fostering care and with 
the aid of Mayor Mitchel and his associates in the Board of Esti- 
mate, the payroll of that branch of the city government went from 
about $200,000 to about $600,000 during the year 1914, the first 
year of the present administration. The Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search commended the Bureau of Standards after it was created 
and urged warm public support for that body. In fact, the Bureau 
made it appear that the Bureau of Standards would undo all the 
wrongs that had been inflicted on city employes in the past and 
readjust salaries on an equitable basis. Were this revision hon- 
estly undertaken there would be no cause for complaint and the 
city might have saved money. Faithful city employes were reduced 
instead of rewarded and incompetents and favorites advanced in 
pay. And most of those who did the ‘standardizing’ were formerly 
employed by or were recommended by representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research including Mr. Bruere. Other ‘standar- 
dizers’ were political followers of Comptroller Prendergast, both 
from the Progressive and Republican ranks. 


In view of the fact that Mr. Bruere has tinkered with the city 
government for the past ten years while his financial supporters 
milked the city, it is no great risk to indulge in prophecy based on 
past events. Mayor Mitchel acknowledged at the New Era Club 
a few weeks ago, that the city of New York would be facing bank- 
ruptcy but for the fact that the pay-as-you-go policy was forced on 
the city by the bankers who loaned it $100,000,000 at six percent, 
a year and a half ago. I predict now, that in view of the fact, 
that corporate stock expenditures will be included in the annual 
tax levy, that the tax rate for 1920 will be approximately three 
percent; or that thousands, not hundreds, of city employes will be 
dismissed and their salaries reduced so that the tax rate may not 
exceed the limit provided by the constitution. I also predict that 
thousands of taxpayers will lose their property because they will 
be unable to meet the increased taxation. Unless radical steps are 
taken, the Rockefellers, Morgan, Schiff, Stetson and others who 
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contribute so liberally to the Bureau of Municipal Research, will 
continue to reap millions out of the city and its people, while 
the city itself declines into bankruptcy. John D. Rockefeller’s in- 
come from the people of the City of New York is fully $20,000,000 
a year. Mr. Morgan’s income from the same sources, is fully 
$3,000,000 a year. Mr. Morgan is interested in steamship com- 
panies such as the International Mercantile Marine that use the 
city piers at large loss to the city and in railroads that use city 
property for private gain. I cite these facts to impress upon you 
that the city grows poorer while Rockefeller and Morgan grow 
richer and that while the people are trying to learn the facts, they 
are regaled with the antics of incompetent and hypocritical ‘re- 
formers’ backed by the Interests, who keep their prize reform 
agents active to delude the people, so that they may not learn the 
truth. The probability is that the people will not awaken in spite 
of Thompson committee disclosures, until it is too late and until the 
city’s entire resources have been given away. Then a receiver will 
be appointed and John D. Rockefeller who owns the largest share 
of city bonds, will come into physical possession of the world’s 
greatest municipality, which he has controlled for the past several 
years. Besides owning fully $100,000,000 of the city’s bonds, John 
D. Rockefeller controls most of the public utilities out of which he 
draws the largest share of all the money spent for gas, electricity, 
telephone and transportation. Rockefeller’s influence dominates 
every city department and the Rockefeller bank is the chief depos- 
itory of the city’s funds. Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
Rockefeller bank, is the chief influence in the chamberlain’s office. 


The departure of Mr. Bruere from public office, should be the 
signal for the turning out of all humbugs and incompetents, par- 
ticularly those annexed to the city payrolls by Mr. Bruere in viola- 
tion of civil service provisions. The people and the newspapers were 
hypnotized by incompetent ‘reformers’ and it is not unlikely that 
some of them have committed offenses for which they might be 
accountable under the law. It is not until incompetent ‘reformers’ 
are turned out of office that the city can begin its financial restora- 
tion, and this cannot be attempted as long as Mayor Mitchel retains 
them in office. The city must be released from the grip of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, Rockefeller and Morgan, before it 
can again be restored to financial safety. In closing I quote a few 
lines from a speech by Henry Bruere, at the dinner of the Credit 
Men’s Association at the Hotel Astor in April, 1914. Mr. Bruere 
said: “The day of exploitation of the city by the grafters is gone 
irrevocably. The day of careless and indifferent management of 
the city’s business is gone by.’ I wonder if Mr. Bruere thinks of 
the disclosures of the Thompson committee and of the exposure 
of some of those who were his chief financial supporters in the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and his friends as city chamberlain. 
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Other subway directors besides those involved in the disclosures 
thus far, are liberal contributors to the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. 


Early in the Mitchel administration, the city got into financial 
difficulties, hastened by the World War. Comptroller Prender- 
gast issued a warning that the city might not be able to meet its 
payrolls. In answer, I issued the following statement, on Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1914: 


Comptroller Prendergast says, according to the newspapers, that 
the city will find it difficult to meet the monthly payrolls as a re- 
sult of the financial crisis due to the war. There would be no finan- 
cial crisis in the city’s affairs if the proper safeguards had been 
provided by the comptroller and by those who have been associated 
with him in the Board of Estimate during the past five years. My 
story, ‘The Looting of a Great City,’ published serially last year, 
warned them that the bankruptcy of the city was impending. New 
York City has not had a sufficient margin of financial safety dur- 
ing the past five years. When Gaynor became mayor and Pren- 
dergast comptroller, on January 1, 1910, the balance to the city’s 
credit was under $15,000,000. The debt margin was increased about 
$120,000,000 since then due to the addition of $1,200,000,000 to the 
taxable value of city property, but each expansion of the public 
credit was promptly followed by as great or a greater increase of 
the public debt through the registering of additional contracts. The 
debt margin is now about $10,000,000 with many contracts suddenly 
cut off and the city finds itself in a financial impasse because the 
bankers here are unable or unwilling to provide gold to take up 
the city’s $82,000,000 debt abroad. This debt falls due during the 
next few months. The city issued these $82,000,000 gold notes in 
anticipation of taxes, just as it has been issuing revenue bonds each 
year to raise money for administrative purposes before taxes were 
paid. This financial program has cost the people of New York an 
average of $4,000,000 a year for the benefit of the bankers and their 
clients. The issuance of gold notes is an invention of the present 
comptroller. The crisis in the city’s finances ig due to the incom- 
petency of city officials and to the false business policy of permit- 
ting the bankers to provide the money to administer the city’s affairs 
out of which process they made, as previously stated, about $4,000,- 
000 annual interest. In addition to this profit, the bankers were 
permitted to use the city’s money thus provided, because the funds 
were kept in the banks and only drawn against when needed. Thus 
the bankers made a double profit, and a large one, by financing the 
city. The bankers are now unable or unwilling to take up the 
$82,000,000 gold notes due and the city is powerless to do so. The 
notes must be paid or the city confesses itself insolvent. Comptroller 
Prendergast and his associates know and have known that the city 
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should always have a margin not less than $25,000,000. Why then 
is the credit balance to-day under $10,000,000? How will the city 
meet the present emergency of ‘hard times,’ lack of employment 
and worse conditions to come, with an insufficient debt margin and 
no surplus? 


There is a way out of the present dilemma if the comptroller 
and his associates will have the courage to embrace it. They can re- 
duce every salary in excess of $5,000 to that sum and they can 
curtail every salary between $3,500 and $5,000 by a reduction of 
$500 each. The city’s annual payroll is about $90,000,000 or about 
$7,500,000 a month. This can be reduced one million dollars a 
month without the slightest hardship to those whose salaries will 
be affected. Those whose salaries exceed $5,000 are presumed to 
have saved part of their annual income and their ordinary living 
expenses need not exceed that sum. Those whose salaries are be- 
tween $3,500 and $5,000 will scarcely feel the reduction if made. 
This suggestion is advanced so that funds may be immediately 
available for those out of employment and so that minor employes 
may not be thrown out of work. Poverty is becoming more acute 
each day and the city may soon be obliged to provide food and 
shelter for the destitute. Public and private charities are over- 
taxed and the city may be compelled to build barracks to take care 
of the needy during the coming winter. Why not prepare for the 
emergency now? These suggestions are recommended to those 
who pay the city’s taxes and to whom the welfare of the people 
is a vital issue. The bankers may not be able or willing to help 
the city much longer though their clients own most of the city’s 
outstanding bonds and draw $45,000,000 a year interest, and the 
taxpayers must begin to guard the city’s as well as their own pri- 
vate interest. Why not begin the reduction of the city’s financial 
burdens now rather than continue their increase until the city’s 
insolvency is plain? Why not reduce the debts to the bankers 
and begin to restore the value of real estate in New York? When 
will the taxpayers wake up? 


It was during 1913, that I first became intimately acquainted 
with Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tammany Hall. I knew most 
of the Republican and Democratic district leaders and bosses 
through my work as reporter, during which career I followed 
the maxim of the late Joseph Pulitzer, that no newspaperman 
should be a partisan in politics. I did not join the Democratic 
club in my district until after I quit daily newspaper work, though 
I had been on intimate terms with the Democratic leader of the 
District, John J. Dietz, for years. Dietz succeeded the late Sena- 
tor James J. Frawley, as leader. My newspaper was making a 
great stir in political circles, and the Democratic organization 
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had no newspaper support for its candidate for Mayor, Edward 
E. McCall, nor was there any daily newspaper in the city telling 
the truth about Mitchel and his associates on the “Fusion” ticket 
because they helped elect them. Those who read my paper 
realized that it was telling facts that could not be found in any 
other publication. In my first issue, I demanded the removal 
of Police Commissioner Rhinelander Waldo, who had been Fire 
Commissioner under Mayor Gaynor until he was appointed Police 
Commissioner, on the resignation of William F. Baker. Win- 
field S. Sheehan, who later went into the moving picture busi- 
ness with William F. Fox, was Waldo’s secretary as Fire Com- 
missioner and Police Commissioner. Sheehan had worked with 
me as reporter on The World and told me once that I could 
make a million dollars in any business other than the newspaper 
business. “They won’t let you make it,” he said; “You're too 
conscientious.” Lieutenant Charles Becker was head of Waldo’s 
vice squad and on intimate terms with Sheehan. Becker was 
then in Sing Sing for the murder of Herman Rosenthal, hav- 
ing been convicted the first time, on false testimony, a few months 
previously. This conviction was later reversed by the Court of 
Appeals. He was convicted a second time on false testimony, 
in 1914, all of which is told in my book, “Sacrificed—the Story 
of Police Lieutenant Charles Becker,” published in 1927. Waldo 
was Police Commissioner when Rosenthal was shot, in July, 
1912. My demand for Waldo’s removal was made of William 
Sulzer, who was Governor, and was based on Waldo’s failure 
to suppress vice and gambling in the city, and on the numerous 
unsolved crimes of violence and murder that occurred while he 
was Commissioner. Mayor Gaynor had given expression to 
the slogan “outward order and decency” when he took office, 
and this was taken as a signal for a “wide open” town. He was 
regarded as a “liberal” judge beford he became Mayor. I ex- 
posed these “wide open” conditions for Mitchel while he was 
acting mayor in 1910, and in my newspaper three years later. 
Sulzer did not act on my charges. He remained Governor about 
a year thereafter, when he was impeached. His failure to act 
on my charges did not disturb our friendly relations. 

Murphy asked Dietz in June, 1913, what he knew about Klein. 
Dietz told me he replied that Klein was “on the level’ and the 
“best-posted man in New York.” Through John F. Galvin, who 
was then Chairman of the Board of Water Supply and a lifelong 
friend of Murphy, I sold Tammany Hall and the democratic 
organization in all boroughs, thousands of copies of each issue of 
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Klein’s Weekly News, during the last few months of the cam- 
paign. These copies were delivered by my distributor, Duhan 
Brothers, to every democratic clubhouse in Greater New York 
and distributed by every democratic election district captain each 
week. It was a better distribution than any newspaper in the 
City had up to that time and the material in the paper provoked 
constant discussion and was quoted by democratic campaign 
speakers. During the entire period of the publication of my 
newspaper, I lived on ten and fifteen-cent lunches and fed my 
staff on the same lavish scale. I paid myself twenty dollars a 
week during the last few months, having increased my allowance 
from twelve dollars. I continued a friend of Mr. Murphy until 
his death in 1924 and was one of his personal campaign com- 
mittee in 1917, when John F. Hylan was elected Mayor, and in 
1921, when Hylan was re-elected. Galvin and I have remained 
friends since 1913. He is a big business man with a plant in 
Long Island City, where he manufactures automobile bumpers. 
He afterwards became Chairman of the Port Authority of New 
York and New Jersey. 

Mayor Gaynor was denied a renomination by Murphy in 1913 
and “Bob” Adamson, his secretary, and “Joe” Johnson, who suc- 
ceeded Waldo as Fire Commissioner, organized a Committee to 
nominate Gaynor as an independent candidate. This committee 
met on the steps of City Hall for publicity purposes, and put 
Gaynor in nomination. Petitions were circulated for signatures 
according to law and Gaynor took a steamer for a sail across the 
Atlantic. He was returning from Europe and was within a few 
days of New York, when a radiogram was received announcing 
his death on board ship. This ended the movement for Gaynor’s 
independent nomination and Adamson swung to John Purroy 
Mitchel, who was the “Fusion” candidate against Edward E. 
McCall, Democratic candidate, brother of John A. McCall, Presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance Company. Mitchel had 
called Gaynor “his slippery Honor.” Before the announcement 
of Gaynor’s death, I had prepared a full page on Gaynor’s wealth. 
I had regarded Gaynor as a hypocrite and had searched the rec- 
ords to find out what real estate he owned. It had been rumored 
that he owned houses occupied by persons of questionable char- 
acter. Gaynor had gained the reputation of being a bold “‘lib- 
eral’ and a fearless judge. He had voted for the “dual” subway 
contracts and favored the railroad companies after having 
severely condemned them in speeches and statements. Gaynor 
seemed to me a perfect Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde and I was in- 
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terested in discovering his true character. He had been elected 
Supreme Court Judge and had won great popularity when John 
Y. McKane, democratic “boss” of Coney Island, was convicted 
in 1894 of election frauds, after McKane refused to nominate 
Gaynor for Judge. My search into Gaynor’s record revealed 

That Gaynor was associated with McKane in politics, public 
office and private business for many years prior to McKane’s 
conviction. 

That Gaynor became rich through this association and that 
when Gaynor died he left about one million dollars. 

These facts were set in type under seven column headlines, 
to be used in my newspaper the week of Gaynor’s return from 
Europe. His death on shipboard prevented the publication, which 
is here made for the first time. The page headline in large type 
read :—‘“HERE IS PROOF OF THE AMAZING WEALTH 
ACQUIRED BY WILLIAM J. GAYNOR WHILE THE 
FRIEND OF JOHN Y. McKANE.” The four column sub- 
head read: “Accumulated mortgages and Property Worth Sev- 
eral Hundred Thousand Dollars—The Sale of Norton’s Point 
to His Friend William Ziegler Was Manipulated So That The 
Town of Gravesend Lost $32,000 and Interest for Four and a 
Half Years—Hyde and John B. Shanahan Employed in Gaynor’s 
Law Office, Transferred Parcels of Property to Him—Shanahan 
is Now Assistant Corporation Counsel and His Brother Was 
Appointed Magistrate in Brooklyn by Gaynor—Gaynor Trans- 
ferred a Mortgage of $3,000 to John Y. McKane and Took 
Mortgages From Persons Who Bought Common Land Property 
From The Trustees To Whom He Was Counsel—Gaynor’s Prop- 
erty Wealth Estimated at $1,000,000—Gaynor as Judge, Urged 
Governor Morton to Pardon McKane Two Years After the 
Latter’s Conviction.” The article, which covered a page of type, 
read as follows :— 


When William J. Gaynor was Candidate for Mayor in the Fall of 
1909, he was charged by William M. Ivins with having taken part 
in a conspiracy to ‘nullify’ the law passed by the Legislature under 
Governor Hughes to prevent gambling at the race-tracks, Charles 
H. Hyde was then manager of the Brighton Beach Track, his sister 
having married William A. Engeman who owned the Track prop- 
erty. Mr. Ivins’ charge was corroborated by Robert H. Elder, then 
Assistant District Attorney, who was exerting every effort to pre- 
vent the success of the ‘conspiracy’ in which Mr. Ivins charged 
candidate Gaynor had entered. It was disclosed soon after this 
accusation that candidate Gaynor, then a Supreme Court Judge, 
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was the holder of a mortgage for $6,250 which had been trans- 
ferred to him by the Brighton Beach Racing Association. The 
transfer was made on April 6, 1906. Mayor Gaynor’s connection 
with the Brighton Beach Race-Track property and with the Enge- 
mans, dates back to 1884 when Gaynor was counsel to the Trustees 
of the Common Lands of Gravesend. John Y. McKane was Super- 
visor of the Town of Gravesend and under a law passed the 
previous year, the Common Land Trustees were subject to the will 
of McKane. On February 11, 1884, the Common Land Trustees 
accepted an offer of $25,000 from William A. Engeman for prop- 
erty belonging to the Town of Gravesend which comprises a large 
part of the Brighton Beach Race-Track. Engeman paid one-third 
in cash, leaving two-thirds on mortgage. William J. Gaynor as 
counsel to the Common Land Trustees, executed the instrument of 
sale to Engeman. Gaynor also as notary, took the depositions of 
all the Trustees and of John Y. McKane as Supervisor. The Trus- 
tees at that time were Garret Katen, Henry Osborn, David Sned- 
eker, Charles E. Lundy and Jacques J. Stillwell. From that time 
on Gaynor was closely identified with the Engemans and with 
McKane and his association with both and his success as counsel 
to the Common Land Trustee, brought him large remuneration. In 
fact, the records of the Register’s Office in Brooklyn show that the 
Mayor acquired many parcels of real estate and a great many 
mortgages during the fifteen years that McKane testified at his 
trial, that he and Gaynor were intimate friends. It was also during 
this period, that Hyde, who is Gaynor’s nephew by his first wife, 
became intimate with the Engemans and related to the family. 


It was in the Fall of 1893 that Gaynor broke openly with McKane. 
They had some business difficulties before that time. McKane, who 
was the Democratic boss of Gravesend, objected to Gaynor’s nomi- 
nation for Supreme Court. Thomas Pearsall, whom Gaynor suc- 
ceeded as counsel to the Land Trustees of Gravesend, was nomi- 
nated. Gaynor and Pearsall were also rivals at the bar. After 
election, Gaynor turned on McKane because the latter refused to 
permit his agents to examine the Registry list on election day, and 
the prosecution that followed resulted in McKane’s conviction on 
the charge of aiding and abetting election frauds. Since that time, 
Gaynor has assumed full credit for the conviction of McKane, 
though he himself was only the chief complainant. Gaynor and 
McKane had had intimate business relations up to that time. 
Edward M. Shepard and General Benjamin F. Tracy prosecuted 
McKane as special attorney generals. At no time did Gaynor make 
public the fact that while he was Supreme Court Judge and within 
two years of McKane’s conviction, that he, Gaynor, interceded for 
a full pardon for McKane. This fact is now made known. In his 
communication to Governor Morton, dated October 2, 1896, Justice 
Gaynor says: ‘While McKane’s crimes in defiance of law have been 
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great, his punishment has been crushing. Law and order, against 
which he offended, have levelled him to nothing.’ Judge Gaynor 
also pleaded the broken health of the prisoner as a reason for his 
release from prison, and he urged the fact that McKane’s ‘private 
fortune was being diverted from him by betrayal of trust.’ It is 
not strange that Judge Gaynor should show so friendly an interest 
in the private fortunes of John Y. McKane within two years after 
the latter’s conviction. The records of the trustees of the common 
lands of Gravesend while Gaynor was their counsel and while 
McKane was supervisor of the town, throw a strong light on the 
relationship of the two men at that time. Gaynor was appointed 
counsel in December, 1882, and continued as such until the end 
of 1893 when he became Supreme Court Judge. It was Gaynor 
himself who drew the bill which was enacted into law in 1883 and 
which is known as Chapter 458 of the laws of that year, under 
which the Common Lands of Gravesend were sold. This act added 
Supervisor McKane to the Trustees of the Common Lands and 
took away from the Supreme Court the power of passing upon the 
genuineness of any intended sale of the Common Lands. It made 
McKane all powerful in Gravesend and gave him complete control 
over the acts of the Land Trustees by making his assent and 
approval necessary to each sale or lease of common lands. It also 
provided that the sale of such land should be approved by a popular 
vote of the town instead of by the Supreme Court, if the Trustees 
deem such a course advisable. In view of the fact that McKane 
controlled practically every vote in Gravesend, the result of such 
town meeting was a foregone conclusion. 


The Act drawn by Gaynor also provided for the appointment of 
an agent to collect the rents from leased lands, the compensation 
of the agent not to exceed $500 a year. The Trustees of the Com- 
mon Lands under the Act received $100 a year each as compen- 
sation and were permitted to spend as much as necessary for legal 
service, etc. William J. Gaynor was appointed collector of rents 
as well as counsel to the Land Trustees, and the result of his twelve 
year’s service is that the Town of Gravesend owed Gaynor $2,475.60 
above his collections, when his final bill of $12,546.01 was submit- 
ted and paid. This is only part of what Gaynor received for his 
services as counsel to McKane’s Gravesend Land Trustees. The 
Act prohibited the Trustees from selling Lots No. 51, 52, 53, 54, 
55 and 56 which embrace the entire western part of Coney Island 
known as Norton’s Point. This property was purchased in 1890 
from the Common Land Trustees, and after passing through the 
hands of four persons, including John B. Shanahan, a clerk in 
Gaynor’s office at that time, its possession was finally lodged with 
William Ziegler, Gaynor’s patron and client. The price paid for 
it was $150,000. It was purchased by George W. Palmer, who did 
not take title to the property but passed his contract to James P. 
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Leete. Leete passed it to Shanahan. On June 3, 1890, Shanahan took 
title to the property and on the same day transferred it to William 
Ziegler for $1. Five years previous, the Land Trustees of Gravesend 
were offered $182,000 for the property by William O. McDowell, 
and the offer was not accepted because the bids were manipulated. 
Two other bids were received at that time (February 16, 1885), one 
bearing the name of William Ziegler for $180,000 and another from 
J. J. Law for $185,000. The bids were received at the home of 
Thomas Ferguson who was then one of the Land Trustees. At this 
meeting, after the bids were opened, a motion was discussed and 
it was noted on the minutes that all the Trustees ‘could see their 
counsel.’ 


The next meeting of the Trustees was held on February 23, the 
following week, at the home of Trustee Ferguson, at which it was 
announced that the bid of Law, for $185,000, had been withdrawn. 
It was also announced that William Ziegler was the highest bidder 
and that bid was $183,000. There was no mention of such a bid 
by Ziegler at the previous meeting, the amount then stated being 
$180,000. The bid of $183,000 was just $1,000 more than that of 
William O. McDowell. The entire Norton’s Point, known as Sea 
Gate, about half a mile square, was awarded to Ziegler on the 
motion of Trustee Henry Osborn. Two years went by during which 
time the award of Norton’s Point to Ziegler was contested. At a 
meeting at the home of Trustee Osborn on October 11, 1887, the 
question of passing title to Ziegler was discussed and it was noted 
on the minutes that all the Trustees were in favor of transferring 
title when ‘counsel William J. Gaynor notified them that Ziegler 
was ready.’ The entire matter of transferring title of Norton’s 
Point to Ziegler rested with William J. Gaynor. A year and a half 
went by after this meeting, before the question of transferring title 
to Ziegler was again brought up. This meeting was held in the 
office of William J. Gaynor, at No. 204 Montague Street, on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1889. Gaynor was Ziegler’s attorney as well as counsel 
to the Land Trustees. Ziegler had been served with a notice to 
appear at Gaynor’s office that day by the Trustees, the notice hav- 
ing been handed to Ziegler in Gaynor’s office on February 2nd. When 
the Trustees arrived at Gaynor’s office on February 9th, neither 
Gaynor nor Ziegler was there. They again met in Gaynor’s office 
on February 21, and this time the minutes show that Ziegler was 
present. On February 16th previous, the Trustees passed a resolu- 
tion to sell all unsold property belonging to the Town, including 
Norton’s Point, which Ziegler was supposed to have bought four 
years previous; his bid for $183,000 having been accepted. The 
Trustees prepared a schedule of prices to be obtained for each 
parcel unsold, and the price fixed for the Norton’s Point tract was 
$180,000. 

On February 19th, the Trustees held a meeting at the home of 
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Trustee Katen and opened bids in the presence of John Y. McKane, 
the Supervisor. A bid of $181,000 was received but it was accom- 
panied by no deposit and it was therefore void. The bid was made 
by T. J. Jacob, a friend of William J. Gaynor and a politician in 
New Lots. Gaynor was counsel to the excise commissioners of New 
Lots about this time. Jacob’s bid was not accepted. Six months 
later, on August 13, 1889, the Trustees received a bid of $150,000 
for the entire Norton’s Point tract from George W. Palmer, of 
No. 132 Nassau Street, New York City. The bid was accepted. It 
was $32,000 less than the bid of William O. McDowell four and 
a half years previous. The Town of Gravesend therefore was out 
$32,000 plus interest for four and a half years from February 16, 
1885, to August 13, 1889, as the result of the manipulation of the 
bids originally submitted. The astonishing fact is that Mr. Palmer 
was apparently only a dummy in the transaction, the property being 
immediately transferred to Leete who transferred it to Shanahan, 
now assistant Corporation Counsel by grace of Mayor Gaynor. 
Shanahan’s brother was appointed Magistrate by Gaynor. Shana- 
han transferred title to the property to William Ziegler on the 
same day (June 3, 1890) that he acquired it from the Trustees 
of the Commons Lands of Gravesend while Gaynor was their coun- 
sel and counsel to Ziegler. 

During the period of Gaynor’s counselship to the Common Lands 
Trustees, his bills were O. K.’d by Supervisor John Y. McKane, 
and it was during this period, on July 12, 1888, that Gaynor him- 
self transferred a mortgage of $3,000 to McKane. The mortgage 
was made on November 30, 1885, by Charles L. Woolsey and his 
wife to William Ziegler, and it was secured on part of the Gravesend 
Common Lands which Woolsey purchased from the Land Trustees 
to whom Gaynor was counsel. The fact that Woolsey gave a mort- 
gage to anyone on land purchased from the Town of Gravesend 
is strange since the Town itself took back two-thirds of the pur- 
chase price on mortgage. William J. Gaynor would have been 
unable to collect his claims against the Town of Gravesend for 
his services as counsel to the Trustees of the Common Lands, 
were it not that his bills were O K.’d by John Y. McKane. McKane 
and Gaynor were on intimate social, political and business terms 
at this time, and an understanding of their relationship can be 
obtained from McKane’s own testimony on this point in January, 
1894, when he was prosecuted for complicity in election frauds. 
The testimony follows:—‘Q—Are you acquainted with Judge 
Gaynor? A—Yes, sir. Q—How many years have you been acquainted 
with him? A—The last twelve or fifteen years. Q—Have you had 
business with him during that time? A—Yes, sir. Q—Either official 
or otherwise? A—Both social and official. Q—-Has he had personal 
business with you, either as an officer or as an individual? A—TI 
have paid his counsel fees and bills; yes, sir. Q—As a member 
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of the Board of Common Lands of the Town? A—In town mat- 
ters, yes, sir. Q—TI think you said he was counsel for that board. 
A—Yes. Q—For what length of time? A—He was counsel for that 
I think for the last ten years. Q—Are you a member of that board? 
A—I am ex-officio; yes, sir. Q—You have connection with him as 
supervisor? A—Yes, sir. Q—During that time, what has been the 
nature of the acquaintance between you, friendly or otherwise? 
A—Very friendly. Q—Have you paid him moneys during that 
time? A—Yes, sir. Q—During the whole of that period—what 
sum? A—I don’t know exactly how much. Q—Large sums of 
money? A—Yes, sir. Q—How much? A—I have paid him $3,000 
at a time. Q—Have you at any time had any feeling of an hostile 
or unfriendly character against Mr. Gaynor? A—None what- 
ever.’ 

John Y. McKane was convicted of ‘aiding and abetting, coun- 
selling and advising’ inspectors of elections in the concealment of 
the registry list. The Town of Gravesend had voted against Gay- 
nor in his candidacy for Supreme Court Judge and Gaynor was in- 
censed against McKane. It was during his period of association 
with John Y. McKane while he was counsel to the Trustees of the 
Common Lands of Gravesend, that William J. Gaynor began to 
acquire considerable real estate wealth. The records of the Regis- 
ter’s Office in Kings County show that beginning July 24, 1882 to 
1893 (prior to his election as Judge), no less than thirty parcels 
of real estate were transferred by various persons to William J. 
Gaynor; and during that same period and up to the present time, 
the Mayor has held numerous real estate mortgages aggregating 
a total of several hundred thousand dollars. A glance at the trans- 
fer records of the Register’s office shows how rapidly the Mayor’s 
real estate wealth increased soon after he became politically active 
in the town of Gravesend. Prior to that time, Gaynor had been 
retained in several legal matters by the Supervisors of the Town 
of Flatbush, whose records show payments to him. The Mayor’s 
real estate holdings in Kings County from the time he became 
active in Flatbush and Gravesend, are as follows (here follows 
a list of thirty-three parcels of real estate transferred to Gaynor 
between 1882 and 1893, through Shanahan, Hyde and others). 

Shanahan and Hyde were both employed in Gaynor’s law office 
at that time. Shanahan was appointed Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel in Brooklyn, on February 23, 1910, after Gaynor became Mayor. 
Gaynor acquired other property after he became Justice of the 
Supreme Court in Brooklyn. On January 25, 1898, Gaynor and 
William N. Peak bought a large tract of land in Flatlands from 
Mary Farrell and others, the dimensions of the parcel being as fol- 
lows :—1980 x 158 x 284.4 x 340 x 1038 feet. The price to Mary 
Farrell for her dower right was $5,570.63. On January 7, 1899, 
Thomas and James Farrell (infants) transferred to Gaynor and 
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William N. Peak, through their special guardian, Erskine H. Lott, 
two-fifths interest in the same land (lots No. 7820-30 and 7841-48; 
price $22,400. Mary Sheridan and Annie Farrell of Brooklyn and 
Margaret Lionnini of Washington transferred their three-fifths in- 
terest in the same parcel of property to Gaynor and Peak for $27,- 
849.37. On February 25, 1898, Gaynor acquired another large tract 
of land from Robert L. Woods and Ann E. Woods and Robert L. 
Woods, Jr., and Ida W. Woods as follows: 424 x 1,170 x 262 x 
174 x 349 x 644 x 602 x 1,606 x 1,078 feet subject to a mortgage 
for $39,590, due on March 1, 1899. It was during the period while 
Gaynor was counsel to the Supervisors in Flatbush and to the 
Trustees of the Common Lands of Gravesend, that Gaynor’s wealth 
grew not only in real estate possessions, but in mortgage holdings. 
As far back as June 20, 1878, prior to his employment either by 
the Supervisors of Flatbush or the Trustees of the Common Lands 
of Gravesend, the records of the Register’s Office in Kings County 
show that Gaynor held a mortgage for $15,000 on part of the prop- 
erty (37 x 100) which he owns at Myrtle Avenue and Navy Street. 
The mortgage was to John Gross et al and was discharged on De- 
cember 15, 1888, ten years after it was recorded. On this same 
date, another mortgage for $20,000 held by Gaynor on the same 
parcel of property at Myrtle Avenue and Navy Street, was also dis- 
charged. Following is a list of all the mortgages held by Gaynor 
from 1884 to 1894, when his services as Justice of the Supreme 
Court began: (Here follows a list of eighty-four mortgages held 
by Gaynor between 1884 and 1893 and forty mortgages taken by 
Gaynor after that year.) Mayor Gaynor has real estate and mort- 
gage holdings outside of Kings County. Some of his property and 
mortgages are in Suffolk County, L. I., where his country home is 
located at St. James. His mortgage holdings and property wealth 
is estimated at $1,000,000. 


Gaynor was counsel to the Highway Commissioner of the 
Town of New Lots, before it was annexed to the City of Brook- 
lyn in 1886, at the same time that he was counsel to the Trustees 
of the Common Lands in Gravesend and McKane’s personal 
counsel. The political bosses of New Lots were Harry Adams 
and Pete Suter. State Senator T. J. Jacobs introduced a bill in 
the Legislature when the town was annexed, providing that the 
water supply of East New York be obtained from the Long 
Island Water Supply Company. Adams and Suter were the 
principal owners of the water company. After annexation the 
Brooklyn political bosses, McLaughlin and Shevlin, acquired a 
majority of stock in the company and retained Thomas A. Pear- 
sall as counsel—the same Pearsall whom John Y. McKane nom- 
inated for Supreme Court Judge in 1893, after he refused 
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Gaynor the nomination. Pearsall went to Gaynor, who was 
counsel to the Long Island Water Supply Company, and asked 
for the papers in the case and Gaynor promptly proceeded to 
enjoin Alfred C. Chapin, Mayor of Brooklyn, from purchasing 
the water company. The water company was later acquired by 
the City of Brooklyn in condemnation, for $570,000. After the 
injunction suit, Gaynor sought the republican nomination for 
Mayor of Brooklyn. He was turned down in favor of Charles 
A. Schieren. He then sought the nomination for Supreme Court 
Judge and after being “turned down” by McKane, was nom- 
inated on the same ticket with Schieren. Edward M. Shepard, 
an “independent” democrat who was attorney for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, dominated the campaign and helped elect both of 
them. Gaynor remained on the bench until 1909, when he ran 
for Mayor. He was wealthy, having made several hundred 
thousand dollars out of William Ziegler and the Ziegler estate, 
of which he was one of the executors. Charles H. Hyde was 
attorney for the estate, which amounted to thirteen million dol- 
lars, and was finally inherited by Ziegler’s adopted son. While 
Gaynor was Mayor, the City of New York paid the Ziegler 
estate $393,990 for several parcels of real estate acquired for 
the site of the Municipal Building, which cost the estate 
$145,000. 

Mayor Gaynor was regarded as an eccentric character while 
on the Supreme Court Bench. During the days of the “Raines 
law” hotel, his injunctions against the police and his decisions 
in favor of the hotel and saloon keepers made him popular with 
that element. His decision in the Sterling (golf ball) case, made 
him popular with the bookmakers and those who bet on horses 
at the track and was designed to help his friend, Engeman, who 
owned the race track and was under indictment, charged with 
gambling and conspiracy. His injunction against the police in 
the cases of alleged gambling houses won him applause from 
gamblers. His prosecution of John Y. McKane (as complain- 
ant) and his injunction against the sale of the Long Island 
Water Supply Company to the City of Brooklyn, with William 
Ziegler as complainant, made him stand out as a “public spirited” 
citizen. While he was candidate in 1909, he framed himself into 
the “Duffy” case, wherein a young offender named Duffy wanted 
his picture taken out of the Rogues’ Gallery, and Gaynor attacked 
Police Commissioner Bingham who sued for libel. Gaynor later 
settled by paying Bingham three thousand dollars to discontinue 
his suit. The public did not penetrate the Gaynor mask until he 
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ran for Mayor. It was too late. Gaynor was backed by all the 
elements mentioned above and by the Standard Oil and Corn 
Products Refining crowd, who contributed liberally to his cam- 
paign. His patron, William Ziegler, was a large stockholder in 
the Corn Products Company and in the Brooklyn Eagle, which 
“boosted” Gaynor. As a young man, Gaynor was a Christian 
Brother. He quit the order while enroute from Utica, New 
York, where he was born, to California, with other brothers. He 
came to Brooklyn, became a reporter on a local paper, studied 
law, and went into politics. After he was elected judge, he 
acquired an estate at St. James, Long Island, and gained notoriety 
for his “bold” decisions, many of them designed to help friends 
or for other ulterior purpose. Gaynor’s “golf ball’ decision fol- 
lowed several attempts by Gaynor to judicially advance the in- 
terest of race track betting before the anti-betting law was 
passed. The “golf ball” case was “trumped up” after the passage 
of the law on July 12th, 1908, at a conference in the Hoffman 
House between Gaynor, Senator McCarren, “Gene” Wood, the 
lobbyist, and Rudolph Block. On July 31, George Sterling was 
arrested, charged with having made a bet on the Salisbury Golf 
Links—a public course near Garden City. He was lodged in 
Mineola jail. Frederick L. Taylor, an attorney, was retained by 
Delancey Nicoll to represent Sterling. Nicoll had represented 
the defendant in the famous case of People v. Collins (also in- 
volving race track betting, before the law was passed), and 
Taylor went straight to Judge Gaynor’s house at St. James and 
obtained a writ of habeas corpus not only for Sterling, but for 
a man named Ham, from whom Sterling won a box of golf balls. 
Judge Gaynor was publicly warned by District Attorney Coles 
of Nassau County, that the case was a “frame up,” but he rend- 
ered a decision on August 6th, two days after the writ was 
argued, which began with a justification of the Judge’s inter- 
ference, then discussed, not the golf ball bet, but the law pro- 
hibiting betting at the races, then construed that law to enable 
betting to proceed in virtual nullification of the statute. The 
decision also predetermined the issues raised in Engeman’s in- 
dictment. 


In the following spring Gaynor began to seek a unanimous 
nomination for Mayor. One of the Committee of Nine that 
initiated a movement for his nomination, was Archibald R. Wat- 
son, of Delancey Nicoll’s law firm, who became corporation 
counsel after Gaynor took office. Watson invited others to join 
his committee and Schuyler E. Parsons, President of the Coney 
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Island Jockey Club, sent Gaynor a check for five hundred dollars 
which the latter returned with adequate accompanying publicity. 
Gaynor’s mortgage on the Brighton Beach race track was “‘satis- 
fied” about the time he rejected Parson’s contribution. 

In the Coney Island five-cent fare case, in 1906, Thomas 
MacFarlane, a clerk in, the office of Stephen Baldwin, a well 
known lawyer and friend of Gaynor, refused to pay a double 
fare of ten cents and was arrested by another clerk in the same 
office, who had been deputized a sheriff for this purpose. Gaynor 
issued a writ of habeas corpus and heard the argument. His 
decision that a double fare was illegal caused riots the following 
Sunday. Gaynor became alarmed and had himself interviewed 
in The Eagle, August 15th. Part of the interview read as fol- 
lows: “But you ask what should a man who is going alone or 
with his wife and children to Coney Island for a day of rest 
now do; pay the double fare sooner than have violence, or refuse 
to pay it? I answer that I would pay it sooner than to have any 
violence, however ill I could afford it, and I advise everyone to 
do the same. God is patient and we must be patient. This little 
life of ours is no time for violence if it can be avoided. Violence 
is never lawful until all other means have failed. Everything 
comes right in time, even though slowly.” 

In the Guden case, Judge Gaynor reversed the decision of 
Governor Odell, who removed Guden from the office of Sheriff 
of Kings County on the ground that he had made a “corrupt 
election promise” to appoint a young man named Bert Reiss, as 
counsel. Reiss was not appointed and charges were filed against 
Guden. A special proceeding was brought before Gaynor at the 
latter’s suggestion, for the recovery of books and papers of the 
Sheriff’s office. Charles H. Hyde was Guden’s attorney. Reiss 
had been a clerk in Gaynor’s office. Gaynor wrote an elaborate 
opinion in which he said: 

‘It is not a pleasant thing to have to decide this case. It is pecu- 
liarly irksome and delicate to enter into an investigation of an act 
of the Governor of the State, and decide whether he exceeded his 
constitutional powers. The question involved is whether the act 
of the Governor in removing Charles Guden from the elective office 
of sheriff of Kings County was within the powers conferred upon 
the Governor by the people of the State through the Constitution, 
or whether it was what is called in law a usurpation of power, 
and therefore void. The claim of the applicant is that his removal 
by the Governor was an unconstitutional act, and therefore null 
and void, in that the Governor had no jurisdiction to try or remove 
him except for neglect or misconduct in the office, and not, as was 
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done, for acts alleged to have been done by him before he came into 
the office, or was elected thereto. There is no purpose to review 
the proceeding had before the Governor, and ascertain whether the 
evidence was sufficient to sustain the charges. The point is whether 
any valid charges were made and found against him at all, and 
therefore whether the Governor had any jurisdiction to act at all. 
The clause of the Constitution in question has to be interpreted 
in harmony with our theory and system of government, and also 
with the law and practice in like case as it had existed up to the 
time of its enactment. To interpret it contrariwise would not only 
be unreasonable but contrary to settled rules of construction. The 
words used had a settled meaning at the time they were put in the 
Constitution. They had not been theretofore taken to mean a power 
of removal for anything done by the official before he came into 
the office. The common law power of removal was for neglect or 
misconduct in office only, as will be seen later on, except for indict- 
ment and conviction of a crime so infamous as to render the offender 
unfit to hold any office. It was in this light that this clause was 
framed, and it was this power and no other that was intended to 
be put in the Constitution. .. .’ 

The Appellate Division reversed Gaynor and its reversal was 
upheld by the Court of Appeals. Guden stayed removed, despite 
Gaynor. 

Gaynor’s personal life was anything but commendable. In 
Flatbush where he lived many years before he became Judge 
and after, he was known for his bad temper, and while Mayor 
his intemperance got him into trouble. Once he wrote a letter 
to a man named Kerr who criticized him in office. He ran his 
pen through the name Kerr in the beginning of his answer and 
wrote “cur” over it. His first wife divorced him without oppo- 
sition by Gaynor. His widow was his fourth wife. As long as 
Gaynor remained in office, his intemperance was concealed from 
the public. He was scholarly in learning, but his biblical quota- 
tions which he imbibed as a young man, usually cloaked an out- 
burst of temper or an unworthy act. He was fond of quoting 
Epictetus, which in the public mind made him a classical scholar. 
Gaynor was more sly than frank, and more hypocritical than 
mentally honest. He was a queer mixture. 


CHAPTER III 


“Standard Oil or the People?’?— Limiting Excessive 
Private Fortunes by Law—‘Mother” Jones, the Rocke- 
fellers and Ivy Lee—Strikes on Rockefeller Properties. 


WAS always interested in the struggle to live, personally 

and for others, and I early acquired the notion that if all 

there was to life was merely to be permitted to exist, life 
was not worth while. I aimed at achievement. From the time 
I read Ida Tarbell’s book, “History of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany,” published in 1904 by McClure, and Henry Demorest 
Lloyd’s book, “Wealth Against Commonwealth,” published in 
1894, I realized the menace of Rockefeller and the manner in 
which his wealth was being acquired. I had also read Gustavus 
Myers’ “History of Great American Fortunes’ and closely fol- 
lowed the growth and development of industry and finance in 
the United States. I could not fail to realize that most large 
fortunes came from government favors and exploitation of the 
people through private monopoly, and that at the rate of profit- 
taking by Rockefeller and others in commercial control, the busi- 
ness of the country would soon be in their hands. When the 
government ordered the dissolution of the Standard Oil Trust by 
decree of the United States Supreme Court in 1911, Rockefel- 
ler’s holdings in the oil trust alone were estimated at one-quarter 
of a billion dollars. By 1920, these holdings had increased to 
about seven hundred million dollars in value after yielding that 
much in dividends, and Rockefeller’s total wealth in oil alone was 
estimated at One Billion Dollars. Today, his wealth in oil alone 
is estimated at two billion dollars and his total wealth more than 
three billions. By 1920, Rockefeller had passed a large part of 
his wealth to his son, John D. Jr., who, at that time, was esti- 
mated to be worth over one billion dollars. Most of the Rocke- 
feller fortune today is in the name of John D. Jr., while several 
hundred million dollars are held in Foundations whose income is 
untaxed. Under the law, wealth transferred prior to two years 
before death is not taxed as inheritance. At the rate of growth 
of the oil trust, it was easy to see in 1911, that Rockefeller, who 
owned one-quarter of oil trust securities, would soon be the 
richest man in the world (if he was not that then), the oil trust 
motto being one thousand percent profit on all products. On this 
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motto, the Oil Trust had grown since 1870, when it was organ- 
ized with One Million Dollars capital. It has distributed about 
Four Billion Dollars in cash and stock dividends, and the esti- 
mated value of the twenty-six constituent corporations in the 
trust is about five billion dollars. Through excessive profits ob- 
tained through Standard Oil, Rockefeller has been able to ac- 
quire control of some of the largest corporations in the country 
and to assume dictatorship over all business and finance as well 
as over politics, government and education. The advertising 
patronage of his various corporations is sufficient to control vir- 
tually all newspapers, magazine and radio stations and no amount 
of humbug by Ivy Lee, the Rockefeller press agent, can alter this 
fact or minimize its evil. (This was written before Lee’s death in 
November, 1934.) Besides the Rockefellers, the original large 
Standard Oil stockholders are among the wealthiest persons in 
the United States, their family fortunes greatly overshadowing 
all other large fortunes. 

No sooner did I discontinue the publication of Klein’s Weekly 
News on November 8th, 1913, than I began to write a leaflet, 
containing eight thousand words, which I sent to every news- 
paper, college and library in the United States, to members of 
Congress, Governors, Mayors and leading citizens. It was headed 
“How to Prevent Economic Disaster in America.” It began with 
the quotation from Oliver Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village”: “Til 
fares the land, to hastening ills a prey; where wealth accumu- 
lates and men decay,” and pointed to the wealth accumulation by 
Rockefeller and others as a menace to character and freedom. In 
that leaflet I proposed that all private fortunes be limited by law to 
ten million dollars, the surplus or excess over that amount to be 
returned to the Government, in order to restore an economic bal- 
ance. I did not expect this program to be adopted immediately 
since the Socialists had been propagandizing for collective owner- 
ship of all property for many years, and since those who were 
the chief beneficiaries of unlimited capitalism would oppose me 
to the limit. I intended to campaign for this program as I have 
been doing actively and persistently, for more than twenty years, 
in books, leaflets, magazine articles and speeches. The history 
of the country’s industrial and economic development is written 
in the lives of those who accumulated the greatest fortunes in 
their day. The Astors acquired theirs through land accumulation 
with wealth first acquired through fur trading; the Vanderbilts 
through railroad development and manipulation; Harriman and 
“Tom” Ryan through stock manipulation, and Baker, Mellon and 
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Stillman through banking and industrial financing; the DuPonts 
through gunpowder and firearms, and Hearst, Haggin and the 
Guggenheims through mining; the Rockefellers, through the 
crushing control of oil. Morgan manipulated finances to such an 
extent that he could control any industry, his command of capital 
before the World War being unlimited. He would telephone 
Rockefeller that he put him down for a subscription of five or 
ten million dollars in any financing plan he had under way, and 
he would notify each of the banks dealing with other people’s 
money, what their allotment would be. There was no refusal. 
In this manner, Morgan created most of the Trusts before he 
died and left the country hung up on monopolistic prices, having 
forced their securities on insurance companies and all other large 
fiduciary and banking institutions. When Morgan organized the 
Steel Trust in 1901, he paid Rockefeller Fifty Million Dollars for 
his holdings in the Messabe Range Iron Mines in Minnesota, that 
cost Rockefeller three million dollars. When he bought Rocke- 
feller’s shipping interests in the Great Lakes region, he paid him 
another eight million dollars. The Rockefellers have loaned cash 
to the largest industrial corporations during the past twenty-five 
years, and they have loaned millions of dollars to brokers in Wall 
Street, their income being so great they must keep it constantly 
invested, their average investment in such “quick” loans being 
about one hundred million dollars. 

The first reaction to my leaflet, which was sent out six months 
before the World War began in Europe, was a visit to my office 
in the Tribune Building by a young man who said his name was 
Rudd and that he was looking for a job as reporter with my news 
service. I told Rudd that I was busy writing a book, had discon- 
tinued my news service temporarily, and gave him a copy of my 
leaflet. His plea for work moved me to the extent that I gave 
him a letter of introduction to the city editor of The Tribune, in 
the lower part of the building where my office was located. Rudd 
came back a few days later, and I realized that he had something 
else in mind beside getting a job, but I gave no indication of my 
suspicion. I continued to work at the typewriter, elaborating my 
leaflet into a book, while he stood by watching me and occasion- 
ally asking questions. Rudd returned a third time while I was 
writing the book, He asked: “You have no personal feelings 
against the Rockefellers, have you?” I told him I had not; that 
they were the arch type of great wealth in the United States and 
that I was using them to emphasize my program for limiting for- 
tunes. He had a copy of a trade publication called “The Iron 
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Age” in his hand and asked, “How would you like to be editor 
of this?” I glanced through its pages and noticed that the mag- 
azine contained many Standard Oil advertisements and replied, 
“It looks like a prosperous publication.” He then told me that 
the next issue of “The Forum” would contain an article by him 
on the fourth dimension and suggested that I read it. I bought 
a copy of the magazine and found the article. His name was 
above it. I do not recall his first name, but I did recall at that 
time that John D. Rockefeller’s only sister had married a man 
named Rudd. Rudd returned a fourth time to my office and 
finally disclosed that he had been sent by Henry Folger, Jr., 
President of the Standard Oil Company of New York, and sug- 
gested that I call on Mr. Folger at 26 Broadway. “They need 
bright young men like you in China,” he said. I knew from the 
newspapers that the Standard Oil Company had acquired mineral 
concessions in two of the largest provinces in China and that they 
were selling kerosene there. I thanked Rudd for the suggestion, 
but did not see Mr. Folger. 

My book, “Standard Oil or the People?” was published several 
weeks later. JI sent copies to the leading newspapers throughout 
the country and received considerable favorable comment, even 
though at that time the Standard Oil Company was influential in 
the publishing field. The “Appeal to Reason,” the leading So- 
cialist newspaper in the United States, published at Girard, Kan- 
sas, published a special edition of eight hundred thousand copies, 
made up principally of excerpts from my book. I did not know 
until a few weeks before the publication of my book, that there 
was a strike of employees on the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
controlled by the Rockefellers, in Colorado, because the news- 
papers did not publish anything about it, until the tent colony of 
the striking miners at Ludlow was shot up by “hired gunmen” of 
the state, as “Mother” Jones called them, and fifty-four men, 
women and children shot and burned to death in tents which they 
had erected, after being driven off the Rockefeller property, 
where they were domiciled in company shacks for which they 
paid rent and were compelled to buy at the company stores. The 
whole world was shocked by this “explosion” and there was an 
immediate demand for copies of my book. There was also a 
strike at that time on mine properties in West Virginia controlled 
by the Rockefellers, and “Mother” Jones, who represented the 
miners’ union, came east to help the miners there, and to awaken 
the people to the enormity of the Colorado outrage. She saw a 
copy of my book and undertook to sell it wherever she went and 
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spoke, and during the following several months she sold six thou- 
sand copies and paid her traveling expenses out of her share of 
the profits. In all, thirteen thousand copies of the book were 
sold in about a year. The “shooting up” of the miners’ tent 
colony, followed a telegram sent by Ivy Lee, the Rockefeller 
press agent, in the name of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to Fred 
Welborn, superintendent of the Colorado mines, not to yield to 
the miners, as was disclosed by Lee’s testimony before the Walsh 
Federal Industrial Commission, sitting in New York City at that 
time. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was a director of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, the Rockefeller investment in that com- 
pany at that time being about twenty million dollars. Lee also 
sent out false statements to the newspapers reflecting on the 
miners’ representatives and on “Mother” Jones, and John D. Jr. 
said his father would rather lose his entire investment than yield 
to the strikers. During this controversy, “Mother” Jones dubbed 
Lee “poison Ivy.” 

Prior to that time, I had studied all economic programs pro- 
posed for the benefit of mankind. I had read Karl Marx’s “Ka- 
pital,”” Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty,” Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations,” Plato’s “Republic,” and I had read the 
reports of the various Congressional and State Legislative Com- 
mittees on the greed and aggressions of Standard Oil. I had 
read of the actions of various states in barring Standard Oil, of 
the indictment of Standard Oil officials and of the fine of Twenty- 
nine million dollars imposed by Federal Judge Landis, on the 
Standard Oil of Indiana. I had also read the letters written by 
John D. Archbold, Treasurer of Standard Oil, to United States 
Senators and Congressmen, enclosing letters of credit for large 
amounts, as revealed by W. R. Hearst in his newspapers and 
magazines in 1910 and 1911, and the testimony before the Clapp 
Senatorial Investigating Committee on that subject, and could 
not help realize that Rockefeller was corrupting the politics as well 
as the business morals of the nation. I had read the history of the 
Jewish Race and of the redistribution of wealth among them 
every fifty years (Jubilee year) as told in the Old Testament and 
elsewhere, and of the redistribution of private possessions by 
Lycurgus in Sparta and by Solon in Athens several hundred years 
before the Christian Era, I had also read of the attempts made 
to redistribute wealth during the Roman period and of the de- 
basement and anarchy that followed the frustration of such at- 
tempts by those in commercial control. Rome was overrun with 
“slaves” for one hundred years. I read the history of the French 
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revolution and its causes and the history of various other up- 
risings among the people during Feudal and Monarchical periods, 
and could not help conclude that unless excessive private for- 
tunes in the United States were limited, and the surplus trans- 
ferred to the Government, the people would suffer and the gov- 
ernment would be ultimately upset. 

Among those who purchased copies of my book as soon as 
it was out in 1914, was Ivy Lee, who was assistant to the Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Lee had mailed me a check 
for stxty cents (the price of the book), from Philadelphia, drawn 
to my order and signed “John D. Rockefeller.” I afterwards 
learned that Lee was one of a committee of three consisting of 
Starr J. Murphy and John D. Jr., that was permitted to use 
checks with Rockefeller’s signature. Many of the book stores 
throughout the country were afraid to offer my book for sale, 
and many newspapers were afraid to review it, because of the 
fear of Standard Oil. I fac-similed the check that Lee sent me 
and sent it to two thousand booksellers throughout the country 
with a reprint of the table of contents, to encourage them to sell 
it by showing that Rockefeller himself was a buyer. I kept that 
check until I received a request from the treasurer of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey by telephone two years later to “please deposit 
it,” which I did. The treasurer said I had thrown their account 
out of balance all that time. The Standard Oil “crowd” in New 
York City bought several hundred copies of the book, and one 
small oil company out west bought five hundred copies for dis- 
tribution to its customers. They were fighting Standard Oil. 
Another purchaser of the book was an employee of the Atlantic 
Refining Company of Pennsylvania, one of the Standard Oil 
group, who walked into my office in the Tribune Building and 
purchased a dozen copies to take to Philadelphia. He said he 
had seen copies of the book in the office of Standard Oil at 26 
Broadway. He said: “You estimate Rockefeller’s wealth at one 
billion dollars. You’ve come closer to it than anybody else, but 
I have been with Standard Oil twenty-five years and I know 
Rockefeller’s wealth is over two billion dollars.” Arthur Bris- 
bane, in an editorial, said that Rockefeller’s income in one year 
during the panic (1907-1914) was $147,000,000. The full title 
of my book, as contained on the flyleaf, is “Standard Oil or the 
People—The End of Corporate Control in America.” This 
proved a hope, thus far, rather than a prophecy. Another fly- 
leaf contains the statement: “This Book is neither Socialistic nor 
Anarchistic, but aims to protect society.” Another flyleaf says: 
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“Restrict Wealth Power in America and Restore the Government 
to the People.” Another reads: “Limit Private Fortunes and 
Restore Prosperity to the People,’ and another says, ‘“ “Save 
Your Pennies’ says John D. Rockefeller” and asks, “Is there 
Anything Else Left to Save?” There are two separate headings 
in the book worth pondering today—(Page 102) which asks, “Is 
Modern Civilization Right?” and (Page 103) which asks, “Has 
Civilization Reached a Climax?” After telling the growth of 
Standard Oil from 1870 to 1914 and of the wealth of its largest 
stockholders, the book contains other articles, with the following 
headings: “Largest Private Fortunes in America Are Linked 
With Standard Oil,” “Everything for Standard, Nothing for the 
People,” “The Business of America Is Controlled by Standard 
Oil,” “The Economic Destruction of America Repeatedly Fore- 
told,” “Standard Oil Controls the Basis of Modern Civilization,” 
“Standard Oil Corrupted Politics in America,” “The Decline of 
America Due to the Greed of Corporate Monopolies,” “Private 
Wealth Must Be Redistributed in Order that Civilization May 
Be Preserved,” “Restriction of Private Fortunes Only Can Avert 
Confiscation,” “Suppose Rockefeller’s Fortune Were Limited to 
Ten Million Dollars?” ‘Excess Private Fortunes Could Be Used 
to Pay Off City, State and National Debts,” “Government Con- 
trol Only Can Prevent Exaction by Private Monopoly,” “How 
Standard Oil Has Grown with Extraordinary Profits,” “Direct Oil 
Trust Holdings as Disclosed by Court Records,” “Principal 
Stockholders in Standard Oil,” “Monopolies Controlled by Stand- 
ard Oil.” 

Among the first purchasers of the book was Upton Sinclair, 
candidate for Governor in California in 1934, on the Democratic 
ticket. Sinclair at that time (1914) was a leading Socialist in 
New York City. He lived on Cathedral Parkway (110th Street) 
and had just finished picketing the home of John D. Rockefeller 
in Pocantico Hills and his office at No. 26 Broadway, in behalf 
of the striking Rockefeller miners, after the Ludlow disaster. 
Sinclair telephoned me one morning after he read the book and 
asked me to come to his house. When J arrived there he said, 
“Klein, you have a wonderful book here.” J spent about an hour 
with him, and he told me I was on the right track, though the 
book was not Socialistic. Among other early purchasers of my 
book were Senator William E. Borah, William F. McCombs, who 
organized the campaign for the nomination of Woodrow Wilson 
for President; Judson King of Washington, D. C.; Robert F. 
Wagner (then State Senator), Gifford Pinchot (now Governor 
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of Pennsylvania), Carl D. Thompson, of the National Socialist 
Party of Chicago, Otto H. Kahn, John F. Hylan, Robert L. La- 
Follette, Congressman Theodore E, Burton of Ohio, Rev. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, Rev. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Willis J. Abbot, Charles Edward Russell, Frank Cobb (Chief 
Editorial Writer of The New York World), Senator T. B. Gore, 
Count von Bernstorff, Senator Bristow of Kansas, Rev. Jonathan 
Day, Stewart Browne, Rev. J. B. Remsensnieder of New York 
City, C. F. Adams of Massachusetts, J. Pierpont Morgan, the 
Rockefellers (and numerous Standard Oil stockholders), E. H. 
Outerbridge, Marlin Pew, Ex-Governor William Sulzer, Rev. 
Leighton Parks, Abram I. Elkus, Roy Howard, Frank Rocke- 
feller of Cleveland (brother of John D.), and others, including 
oil companies, socialist organizations, ministers, etc. 

The book was reviewed in many publications, a few of the 
reviews being flippant and others serious. Among the more se- 
rious reviews was the one in the ‘“Democrat” of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
which published extracts from the book in the shape of editorials 
and sold the book over the counter, in its office. ‘The Fourth 
Estate,” on July 25th, 1914, concluded its review by saying, “No 
matter whether the reader agrees with Mr. Klein or not, he will 
be interested and enlightened by reading this work.” “The 
Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer,” in its issue of August 
15th, 1914, said, “It is an arresting book that will open the eyes 
of many who have never given any serious thought to the result 
of all this private wealth in a country already young.” “The 
Editor and Publisher and Journalist,” devoted to the newspaper 
interests, said in its issue of July 11th, 1914, “If there is any- 
thing that Henry H. Klein of New York likes to do, it is to get 
after corporate interests that are in control of various industries. 
He has an analytical mind and eats up figures with the same 
amount of avidity as the average school girl eats chocolate. It 
must be admitted that he presents many strong and convincing 
arguments in his articles.” The “Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen’s Magazine” in its issue of May 15, 1914, said, “The 
work is highly interesting and educational and its general circu- 
lation will, we are sure, prove an effective factor in awakening the 
people to the great danger that threatens their liberties as a result 
of the concentration of such vast wealth in the hands of a few 
privileged individuals and the colossal power they possess as a 
result thereof.” The Peace Ship, fitted out by Henry Ford, in 
1915, carried several copies of “Standard Oil or the People” and 
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“Bankrupting a Great City” according to The New York Times 
of January 3rd, 1916. 

It was around this time that Rockefeller donations to colleges 
and churches were condemned as “tainted” and Professor Par- 
sons, of the Boston Law School, wrote that Rockefeller corrupted 
the business morals of a continent. Bishop Warren Candler, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, wrote President Wilson in 1915, “to liberate 
the educational interests of the nation from a dangerous thral- 
dom.” “A group of men,” he wrote, “is undertaking to determine 
the character of education in our whole country. At the rate 
with which they have set out, in twenty years they can control 
higher education in the United States.” In 1913, Senator John 
W. Works declared in a speech in the Senate in opposition to the 
attempt to incorporate the Rockefeller Foundation, ‘“We do not 
want our children to be taught the ways nor the methods of 
John D. Rockefeller or his kind, nor to be generous with ill- 
gotten gains; nor to touch, handle or profit by gold that should 
blister the fingers of the man who has accumulated it by extor- 
tion, oppression and worse.” 

Rockefeller had some defenders. Elbert Hubbard, head of the 
Roycroft Society, sold the Rockefellers many thousands of copies 
of one of his publications containing a fulsome defense of Rocke- 
feller’s business methods at several times the regular price, and 
Chancellor Day of the Syracuse University, who accepted a large 
donation from Rockefeller, upheld his benefactor in print and in 
public speeches. The Standard Oil business method up to that 
time included the ruthless crushing of rivals, trickery, oppression 
and bribery. There is even the indictment of William Rocke- 
feller, Henry Rogers and John D. Archbold, on a charge of mur- 
der, to their credit, as the result of an explosion in a rival refinery 
near Buffalo prior to 1900. This indictment was quashed through 
the efforts of the late John G. Milburn, who was a Buffalo lawyer 
before he came to New York City and died a millionaire. Presi- 
dent McKinley died in Milburn’s house after he was shot at the 
Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, in 1901. Had Rockefeller 
greed and oppression been checked in the beginning, there would 
be no swan song of ruin at the end of the economic system which 
he shaped. It was also around this time that the Rockefeller 
Foundation was chartered by the State of New York, after Con- 
gress twice refused it a charter to hold up to one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars “for the benefit of mankind.” New York State, 
through State Senator Wagner who introduced the bill, enfran- 
chised the Foundation to hold up to Five Hundred Million dol- 
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lars for that purpose. The Foundation has held more than half 
that maximum and has escaped taxation on income on the ground 
that it is a philanthropy. It seldom spent more than it saved in 
taxes a year. The Foundation was created after the Income Tax 
amendment to the United States Constitution was adopted in 
1913. Among the Foundation’s holdings were millions of dollars 
of the securities of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company 
(N. Y. City) and the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, while the 
employees were on strike. The Foundation’s Trustees did not 
utter one word in aid of the strikers in this or in any other cor- 
poration in which they held securities. The Trustees were only 
puppets, as Mr. Rockefeller testified before the Walsh Commis- 
sion in 1915, when he admitted that he could remove them at will. 

It was during the winter of 1913-1914 that I began a series of 
lectures at the New Era Club, No. 274 East Broadway, on the 
subject of limiting excessive private fortunes. I organized a lec- 
ture bureau in the club for this purpose, which became one of 
the leading forums in the city. So important did it become, that 
it was taken over by the Board of Education for two years (1919- 
1921). I lectured during these two years for the Board of Edu- 
cation and for the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant. The report of the 
Board of Education’s lecture bureau was that I spoke to the 
largest audiences. The report of Dr. Grant’s lecture bureau was 
that my lectures were “colorful,” “interesting” and “well re- 
ceived.” JI remember speaking in a large church in Orange, New 
Jersey, on limiting fortunes and was surprised at the warmth 
with which my lecture was received by that well-to-do audience. 
It was during this period that I spent a few years mingling with 
persons who called themselves Socialists, in order to learn what 
was going through their heads. I realized that most of them 
meant well but that they didn’t understand what it was all about, 
except that most people were poor and a few rich. They had im- 
bibed the Marxian doctrine of collective ownership of the “means 
of production and distribution,” to such an extent that they 
couldn’t understand, or were unwilling to understand, any other 
economic doctrine. In my “Standard Oil” book I analyzed So- 
cialism and other isms as follows: 


The socialist program contemplates collective ownership of all 
property. Such a step means confiscation of all private possessions, 
in favor of the government. There is but one course that can 
avert such a step which can be accomplished only with disaster, 
and that is, the limitation of private fortunes. The Single Tax 
program is not a cure for present economic ills. When Henry 
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George wrote his reform doctrine he saw the menace of the great 
landed fortunes. No fortune at that time (1879) exceeded $50,- 
000,000. The largest fortune today (1914) is twenty times that sum, 
and at least fifty fortunes exceed it. George realized the gross 
inequalities of the Feudal system and of the Latifundia of Italy 
where the many were the slaves of the great landed proprietors, 
but he failed to conceive the crushing effect of exploitation in the 
succeeding generation. A tax such as proposed by Henry George 
would not have prevented Rockefeller from destroying his rivals 
in the oil business nor would it hinder a Harriman, Huntington, 
Gould or Vanderbilt from manipulating a railroad or watering its 
capital to the tune of millions of dollars. Nor could it prevent the 
stock exploitations of Ryan, Brady, Whitney, et al, or the monop- 
olistic extortions of the beef trust, tobacco trust and of every other 
corporate monopoly. No such tax proposed by Henry George 
could prevent the hardship in America today, the only cure residing 
in a government conducted on behalf of the people, where private 
wealth is limited and where the resources of the country are more 
evenly distributed among all the people and not hoarded by the 
few. The anarchistic program is one of revolutionary intent. It 
aims to destroy all the instruments that perpetuate society as at 
present constituted. It believes in rampant freedom to do and say 
what it pleases. It aims to tear down the barriers that maintain 
present civilization. It believes in the fullest rights to each indi- 
vidual involving his physical and moral existence. It believes in 
a society where the individual can take what he wants without the 
annoyance of paying for it. The I. W. W., or Industrial Workers 
of the World, wants collectively in the industrial field what the 
socialist seeks by political action. The I. W. W. wants the work- 
man to profit to the fullest extent of his labor—that industry and 
commerce should be owned collectively by the producer. His pro- 
gram is pro-industrial as distinguished from that of the socialist, 
which is pro-political, but they both aim to tear down the present 
control of capital. The I. W. W. program is the more radical; it 
aims to accomplish its end by direct and violent action. The so- 
cialistic, anarchistic or I, W. W. program is equally menacing to 
those of moderate wealth, because no distinction is made in the 
amount a man possesses. They all contemplate confiscation for 
the benefit of the masses. There is but one course that can avert 
such final confiscation, and that is by a limitation of private wealth 
in excess of a certain sum, so that the excess goes back to the 
people through the nation. 


While the strike was on in the Rockefeller properties in Colo- 
rado and West Virginia, there was also a strike of Standard Oil 
employees in Bayonne, New Jersey, and several persons were 
killed. A report on the working conditions of firemen and still- 
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men in the company’s plant showed that two thousand men 
worked an average of twelve hours a day for Fifteen dollars a 
week, In commenting editorially on the Colorado strike, in its 
issue of April 28th, 1914, The New York American said :— 


Colorado, rent and torn by the quarrel between miners and mine 
owners, finds its own situation desperate enough without stopping 
to consider Mexico. More men have been killed in the district 
affected by the strike than the navy lost at Vera Cruz. The property 
losses have been enormous, and the danger to both life and property 
still continues undiminished. The heaviest owner of mining prop- 
erty in the riotous district is John D. Rockefeller, a well-known 
patriot, whose relations with United States Senators, as disclosed 
by the correspondence of his business associate, John D. Archbold, 
greatly illuminated some mysteries of American politics. But in 
this particular controversy, which has already aroused the activity 
of all the Colorado militia, and for the settlement of which the Fed- 
eral troops are asked, Mr. Rockefeller declines to take any part. 
In response to an appeal from President Wilson he declares that 
he has turned the whole matter over to his son, who may be de- 
scribed as a chip of the old block—though flint does not lend itself 
readily to chipping. The younger Rockefeller has more than a 
merely inherited fame to maintain. Justly famous as a leader of 
a Bible class, and as a religious guide, philosopher and friend to 
the young men who attend upon it, he is disinclined to extend any 
gentle Scriptural formulas to the miners who delve underground 
for a pittance to themselves and enormous wealth for him. When 
they protest too violently he applies to them the machine gun and 
the bayonet. Less responsive to suggestions of mediation than even 
Huerta, he turned back the chairman of the House Committee on 
Mines and Mining, who came bearing personal appeals from the 
President for his aid in bringing about a settlement of the strike. 
Mr. Rockefeller stands sturdily upon his ‘right’ to have the Fed- 
eral troops employed for the protection of his property, but does 
not hesitate to snub the President of the United States when the 
suggestion is made that this right implies some duties on his part— 
notably the duty of so administering his property that it shall not 
be a standing incitement to riot and violence. It was the younger 
Mr. Rockefeller who charmed his Bible class with the metaphor 
of the trusts and the American beauty rose. Just as the single rose 
in its fullest beauty could be produced only by pinching off all 
other buds that formed upon its parent stem, so the industrial cor- 
poration in its fullest efficiency, as for example the Standard Oil 
Company, can be formed only by pinching off and throwing into 
the pit of bankruptcy all competitors that threaten its supremacy. 
So argued Mr. Rockefeller to the disciples that heard him gladly. 
Seemingly, this is the logic which the son of the oil king applies 
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to his miners. If the recalcitrant ones carry their protest against 
being pinched off to the point of armed resistance, the sacred rights 
of property justify Mr. Rockefeller to call first the militia, then 
the Federal troops into action less the full flowering of the Ameri- 
can beauty rose, which he and he alone is to enjoy, should be re- 
tarded. But the part of the Government is to be limited to that 
of a protector of the Rockefeller purse only. For Colorado Sena- 
tors, a House Committee chairman, even the President himself to 
humbly appeal to him for moderation, is presumption to be properly 
rebuked. Indeed, the people should be grateful that the whole 
Government is not pinched off that the Rockefeller fortune may 
reach its fullest efflorescence. 


The New York World, in its issue of September 23rd, 1914, 
commented editorially on President Wilson’s effort to settle the 
Colorado strike and said: 


The striking miners in Colorado have accepted President Wil- 
son’s proposal of a truce unconditionally. Mr. Welborn, President 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, accepts it with conditions, 
which are to be considered today at the meeting of the White House. 
It happens that war in Colorado is like war elsewhere. It rests 
upon a dispute. Wrongs are pleaded on both sides. It is obvious 
that there can be no settlement unless the antagonists get down to 
the merits of the case and proceed from that point onward with 
reason and with a just regard for the rights of all concerned. There 
is nothing in the plea of Mr. Welborn which changes in the slightest 
degree the opinion which most men have formed as to the true 
Situation in Colorado. Mr. Welborn will not recognize union labor. 
He insists that ‘only a fraction’ of his men are favorable to union 
labor. If, as he says, 9,500 men are satisfactorily employed and 
that the troublemakers are comparatively few, why has it been 
necessary to summon Federal troops to maintain the peace? Nine 
thousand five hundred strong Americans who want to work are not 
to be interfered with by a small group of foreigners, agitators and 
tramps. With due respect to Mr. Welborn, it must be said that he 
is pleading a bad case, and he is doing so as an employee himself. 
He is not a principal. He represents absentee owners. If the 
President is well advised he will not treat with Mr. Welborn. The 
Rockefeller family is behind him, and if the issue of civil war in 
Colorado must be met by the National Government, the people of 
the United States should know at once who is making the war and 
for what purpose. 


In reporting on the Colorado strike, Chairman Walsh of the 
Federal Industrial Commission said :— 


During all the seven tragic and bitter months that preceded Lud- 
low, Mr. Rockefeller, Jr., wrote letter after letter in enthusiastic 
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praise of men whose acts during this period had precipitated a reign 
of terror and bloodshed. It was only when the Ludlow massacre 
filled the press of the nation with editorial denunciation, when 
mourners in black silently paraded in front of his New York office, 
when cartoons in the conservative press pilloried him and his father 
before an angry public, that at last complacency gave way to con- 
cern in his letters and telegrams to Denver. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
responsibility has significance beyond even the sinister results of 
his policy in Colorado, The perversion of and contempt for govern- 
ment, the disregard of public welfare and the defiance of public 
opinion during the Colorado strike must be considered as only one 
manifestation of the autocratic and anti-social spirit of a man whose 
enormous wealth gives him infinite opportunity to act in similar 
fashion in broader fields. Mr. Rockefeller writes to Mr. Bowers: 
‘You are fighting a good fight, which is not only in the interests of 
your own company, but of the other companies of Colorado and of 
the business interests of the entire country.’ And Mr. Bowers, with 
whom Mr. Rockefeller obviously is in full sympathy and agree- 
ment, writes letter after letter picturing the growth of trade union- 
ism as a national menace against which the business men of the 
nation must combine. Yet it is important to remember, that Mr. 
Rockefeller’s character and policies are important only as showing 
the possibilities inherent in an economic and industrial situation 
that permits one man or a group of men, to wield such enormous 
economic power, and through that power not only to control the 
destinies and dictate the circumstances of life for millions of wage 
earners and for entire communities, but to subsidize and control 
to a large degree those agencies that mould the public opinion of a 
nation. Even should Mr. Rockefeller change overnight, those 
possibilities of evil would remain inherent in our economic and 
industrial situation as a menace to freedom and democracy. 


The Commission’s records contain the correspondence between 
John D. Jr. and the mine officials in Denver, which conclusively 
show the former completely responsible for the acts of all his 
agents and employees who caused the strike. Ex-President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt severely condemned John D. Jr., in a letter to E. 
P. Costigan, candidate for Governor of Colorado in 1914, in 
which he said the responsibility for “dreadful conditions” in Colo- 
rado were up to the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. In report- 
ing on the Rockefeller Foundation, Chairman Walsh of the Fed- 
eral Industrial Commission, wrote, “The money with which 
Rockefeller Foundation was created and is maintained consists 
of wages of workers in American industries. These wages are 
withheld by means of economic pressure, violation of law, cun- 
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ning and disorder, practised over a series of years by the founder 
and certain of his business associates.” 


The Rockefeller aim in controlling higher and lower education 
in the United States was naively expressed in one of Rockefel- 
ler’s General Education Board publications, known as “Occa- 
sional Paper No. 1,” in which the Rockefeller almoner, the late 
Frederick T. Gates, said :— 


In our dreams we have limitless resources and the people yield 
themselves with perfect docility to our moulding hand. The present 
education conventions fade from our minds, and unhampered by 
tradition, we work our own good will upon a grateful and re- 
sponsive rural folk. We shall not try to make these people or any 
of their children into philosophers or men of learning or of science. 
We have not to raise up from among them authors, editors, poets 
or men of letters. We shall not search for embryo great artists, 
painters, musicians, nor shall we cherish even the humble ambition 
to raise up from among them lawyers, doctors, preachers, politicians, 
statesmen, of whom we now have ample supply. The task that we 
set before ourselves is very simple as well as a very beautiful one, 
to train these people as we find them to a perfectly ideal life just 
where they are. So we will organize our children into a little com- 
munity and teach them to do in a perfect way the things their 
fathers and mothers are doing in an imperfect way, in the homes, 
in the shop and on the farm.” 


A year later the employees of the traction, subway and elevated 
lines in Manhattan struck. Rockefeller was heavily interested 
financially in all of them. The newspapers suppressed the em- 
ployees’ side of the dispute until I publicly revealed that Rocke- 
feller’s press agent, Lee, was advising with Shonts and Hedley, 
traction managers, daily. At that time I sent to the newspapers 
a statement which read: 


Lee has distinguished himself in the service of his master in the 
two short years he has been with Rockefeller. He publicly became 
a member of Mr. Rockefeller’s personal staff on January 1, 1915, 
though he served them before that date, and today he is one of 
three men who have the power to represent Mr. Rockefeller per- 
sonally. The other two are John D. Jr., and Starr J. Murphy who 
has been Mr. Rockefeller’s personal aide for many years. These 
three constitute the inner ring of the oil king’s personal court and 
the elevation of Mr. Lee shows to what extent his views and 
methods harmonize with those of his master. Lee won undying 
fame as a mental strikebreaker as a result of the disclosures before 
the Walsh Industrial Commission. He aided the fight on unionism 
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and a living wage in Colorado by false publicity. The efforts of 
the mine workers to lift themselves out of bondage resulted in the 
death of fifty women, children and strikers and a loss of ten million 
dollars to the men on strike and to the United Miners Union which 
backed them. The loss to the operators was trivial because John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., swore before the congressional committee that his 
father was ready to sacrifice everything he had in Colorado to beat 
the union. The Rockefeller interest in Colorado mines exceeds 
twenty million dollars. The fight to destroy unionism among the 
traction employees of this city is on a par with that of Colorado. 
The cause of the Colorado strike was the robbery of the men in 
the Rockefeller mines by false weights and overcharge for food 
and their oppression in every conceivable manner. Their com- 
plaints were ignored and the authorities of the state were flouted 
when they attempted to correct abuses at the mines. Ivy Lee not 
only wrote the Rockefeller and operators’ side of the Colorado 
strike, but he prepared the draft of the letter of the Governor of 
the State to President Wilson when the latter inquired into the 
situation. He also prepared the lying pamphlets in which the labor 
leaders were accused of receiving excessive salaries and he ac- 
knowledged these falsehoods before the Industrial Commission. 
He explained his information was obtained from the mine owners. 
It appeared from letters and telegraphs that Lee was actively en- 
gaged for Rockefeller and the mine owners in the summer of 
1914, while he was drawing pay as executive assistant to President 
Rea of the Pennsylvania Railroad, in which Rockefeller is probably 
the largest investor. It also appeared from the testimony and 
correspondence that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was directing the 
fight of the operators against the strikers from No. 26 Broadway. 
Since coming back to New York from Philadelphia to undertake 
the managerial end of Rockefeller publicity, Mr. Lee has been 
comfortably located next to John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at 26 Broad- 
way. He succeeded Jerome D. Greene as one of Rockefeller’s con- 
fidantes, Mr. Greene becoming secretary of the General Education 
Board. Mr. Lee also has an office at No. 61 Broadway where his 
publicity business is officially transacted. During the past two 
months he has held frequent conference with Mr. Shonts and 
directors of the Interboro at No. 165 Broadway, but his exit is 
usually by way of the rear door in the basement to Church Street. 


The Rockefellers were severely condemned by the Congressional 
Committee which investigated the Colorado strike, independent of 
the Federal Commission. In their report the House Committee 
said: ‘He (John D., Jr.) may win a strike by starvation under the 
false banner of liberty, but we do not believe he can maintain 
peace under such conditions as exist.... The statement that he 
was fighting for liberty of the workingman will not bear investi- 
gation. One must conclude that he would rather spend money for 
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guns, detectives and mine guards and starve the strikers into 
submission. 


The newspapers still refused to publish the strikers’ side of the 
quarrel with their subway, elevated and surface car employers, 
so I prepared a four-page leaflet setting forth the facts, with 
James H. Vahey, their attorney. Vahey later ran for Governor 
of Massachusets on the Democratic ticket, but was not elected. 
Eight hundred thousand copies of the leaflets were published and 
distributed on street corners by the striking carmen. It read as 
follows :— 


HOW ROCKEFELLER AND MORGAN 
TREAT LABOR 


Rockefeller, Morgan and their associates control the traction 
lines in the city of New York and they control the railroads, mines, 
industries and public utilities throughout the country. They con- 
trol most of the banks and practically all the money. For veri- 
fication of this fact read the report of the Pujo Congressional 
Committee. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., swore on the witness stand 
before congress that his father would spend every dollar he had 
in the mines of Colorado ($20,000,000) to defeat the miners in 
their effort through their union to obtain a living wage and escape 
extortion on the part of Rockefeller bosses. Fifty-four miners, 
their wives and children were killed before the miners were sub- 
dued and their efforts crushed. Rockefeller employees were shot 
down in Bayonne, N. J., after they struck for a living wage. 
Though Standard Oil was making from 100 to 1,000 per cent. 
profit, it was paying its laborers less than other oil companies 
and not enough to live on decently. In Roosevelt, N. J., where 
Rockefeller money is invested in fertilizer works, strikers were 
shot down by hired gunmen as in Colorado. The families of 
workmen were obliged to live on $1.60 a day. 

J. P. Morgan was asked by the Federal Industrial Commission 
if $10 a week was a fair wage for longshoremen. ‘If a longshore- 
man gets $10 a week and he takes it, I should say that is enough,’ 
he replied. Morgan’s father organized the Steel Trust. Rocke- 
feller and Morgan and a few others control the trust. Twenty 
thousand miners are on strike in the ore mines in Wisconsin. 
They want a living wage and they want the trust bosses at the 
mines to stop robbing them. Gunmen and strike-breakers are try- 
ing to crush the strikers and the unions there. 


Why There is a Strike on the New York Car Lines 


More than eleven thousand car men are on strike in Manhattan, 
Bronx and Queens borough and in Westchester on subway, sur- 
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face lines and ‘L.’ They want a living wage and organized them- 
selves into a union to demand an increase. They were getting 
less than traction employes in any other large city in the coun- 
try. The men were organized and Shonts, Hedley and Whitridge 
yielded. They granted slight increases and signed a compact with 
the union officials and with the mayor and chairman of the Public 
Service Commission that further increases and other demands 
would be arbitrated. The union officials were glad to arbitrate. 
The men returned to work. This was early in August. A month 
later Shonts and Hedley discharged hundreds of employes because 
they would not quit the union. They demanded that the carmen 
throw away their union buttons. ‘We have you signed up on in- 
dividual contracts,’ they said, ‘and that means you cannot belong 
to any union but ours.’ The men refused to give up their union 
for Shonts and Hedley. Whitridge started to imitate Shonts and 
Hedley. He was hiring strikebreakers in anticipation of forcing 
the men out just as Shonts and Hedley had done. The men were 
compelled to leave their jobs. Shonts and Hedley want to break 
the union. They want to control the wages and lives of the men 
and their families, just as they have done. The men want to be 
free. They are taxed from seventy-five cents to a dollar a month 
for Mr. Shonts’ and Mr. Hedley’s ‘Benevolent Society.’ They 
would rather pay that sum to a union of their own. They don’t 
want to pay that much to the company’s union to be further con- 
trolled and subjugated. They don’t get anything back if they 
leave the company and they lose the sick benefits they paid for. In 
their own union they retain this benefit if they resign or leave. 
Shonts, Hedley and Whitridge are only tools. They must enforce 
the will of the masters. Rockefeller and Morgan want the men 
subjugated. They want unionism destroyed. They want to con- 
trol their employes like chattel. 


The Money Power Behind the Traction Bosses 


Rockefeller and Morgan are making millions out of the traction 
lines in this city. So are other millionaires. The most powerful 
aggregation of capital in the world is behind Shonts, Hedley and 
Whitridge. Rockefeller owns $20,000,000 of the capital stock of 
the Manhattan ‘L.’ He own bonds in the N. Y. Railways Co. 
(green cars) and in other traction lines in the city. Rockefeller’s 
fortune is Two Thousand Million Dollars (two ‘billion dollars) 
‘and his income is One Hundred Million Dollars a year. Morgan 
and his associates have made Ten Million Dollars out of the Inter- 
boro and the city in the past few years. Morgan is worth Two 
Hundred Million Dollars. E. J. Berwind is the largest stockholder 
in the company that controls the subway, ‘L’ and green surface 
cars. He is worth One Hundred Million Dollars. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt is worth Fifty Million Dollars. He is an Interboro director. 
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The Plant estate is worth Fifty Million Dollars, It is the third 
largest stockholder in the subway, ‘L’ and Surface line company, 
and is represented in the board of directors. August Belmont is 
worth Fifty Million Dollars. He is a director. The Guggenheims 
are large stockholders and represented in the board. They are 
worth several hundred million dollars. 

What chance have the workers for a living wage and decent 
working hours against this aggregation of capital? Shonts and 
Hedley must earn their pay. So must Whitridge and the traction 
lawyers. The men must be kept down. Shonts gets $100,000 a 
year; Hedley, $50,000; Whitridge, $60,000; Quackenbush $45,000. 
This is not all. Shonts got a bonus of $150,000 for putting the 
subway contracts ‘over’ on the city. Shonts’ friend, Counsellor 
Rogers, got a bonus of $50,000. His salary is $30,000 a year. Hed- 
ley gets an average of $10,000 a year in patent ‘royalties’ from 
the Interboro. Williams of the B. R. T. gets $75,000 a year. His 
bonus was $100,000 for putting the B. R. T. contract ‘over.’ Yeo- 
man, B. R. T. counsel, got a bonus of $20,000. His salary is 
$30,000. 


What the Carmen Were Receiving 


Electric surface lines: Conductors 25 cents an hour first year; 
28 cents an hour fifth year and after. Motormen: 26 cents an 
hour first year; 29% cents fifth year and after. Storage battery 
lines: Conductors 23% cents first year; 24 cents second year and 
after. Motormen: 25 cents first year; 26 cents second year and 
after. Horsecar lines: Conductors and drivers: 22 cents first 
year; 2314 cents second year and after. These wages were in- 
creased one and two cents an hour after the union was organized. 
Subway and ‘L’ guards and conductors who were receiving $2.10 
and $2.45 a day for ten hours, were increased ten and twenty cents 
a day. Motormen, special officers and other employes were also 
increased as a result of the union’s activities. The men are not 
striking for higher pay or shorter hours. These questions they 
agreed to arbitrate. They are striking because Shonts, Hedley and 
Whitridge want to destroy the unions which compelled them to 
grant the slight increases. They deliberately violated their solemn 
pact and discharged men who would not quit the unions and sign 
the company’s individual agreements. Many of them had signed 
through fraud and intimidation. Now Shonts says the directors 
were no party to the compact which Hedley and Quackenbush made 
on August 30th for the Interboro and which the Public Service 
Commission says they broke. Had they not broken this agreement 
there would be no car strike, says the Commission. Quackenbush 
made the issue. He told the Commission, ‘I believe that as Lin- 
coln said, ‘The country could not exist half slave and half free’; 
and that it could not exist half union and half non-union.’ Quack- 
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enbush, attorney for the Interboro, N. Y. Railways Co. and Third 
Avenue Railroad, admitted under oath that he drew the individual 
agreements which, if accepted, would destroy trades unionism in 
America. Quackenbush, advocating peace in August, was pre- 
paring for war on trades unionism in September. This is not a 
traction fight. It is a fight against unionism. Roads on which 
there was no strike, loaned car crews to break the strike. 


Why the Newspapers are Against the Workmen and 
with the Traction Companies 


The Equitable Life holds a mortgage for $1,250,000 on the Times 
building. Morgan controlled the Equitable when the mortgage was 
taken. His father left $25,000 bonds of The Times. The N. Y. 
Trust Company controlled by Rockefeller and Standard Oil, owns 
$1,200,000 bonds on The Times plant, fixtures and franchises. The 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company controlled by Standard Oil 
interests, holds a mortgage of $600,000 on the new Times building 
on 43rd Street. George McAneny, who as member of the Board 
of Estimate signed the contracts between the city and Interboro 
and B. R. T. for new subways, is a high salaried executive on 
The Times. Ralph Pulitzer who inherited the Morning and Eve- 
ning World from his father, is related by marriage to Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, a director in the Interboro. Part of the Pulitzer 
fortune is invested in properties controlled by Rockefeller and 
Morgan. The World has close business relations with large 
financial interests. Ogden L. Mills, director in the N. Y. Tribune, is 
a member of the law firm of Stetson, Jennings and Russell, at- 
torney for J. P. Morgan and Co. who got $50,000 from the Inter- 
boro and the city for examining the new Interboro mortgage for 
Morgan & Co. He and his father are interested in properties con- 
trolled by Morgan and Rockefeller. The Brooklyn Daily Eagle is 
controlled by William Hester and his son William V., who is 
identified with traction and other public utilities corporations in 
Brooklyn. 


Is There Any Wonder the Newspapers Are Not With 
the Carmen? 


The Interboro pays 20 per cent. dividends. Its accumulated 
surplus is $15,000,000. It pays 7 per cent. dividends on Rocke- 
feller’s Manhattan ‘L’ stock. Why should not the subway, ‘L’ and 
surface lines pay the workmen fair wages and permit them to 
organize? The welfare of the city demands it. 

What chance is there for the people to control their public affairs 
if Rockefeller, Morgan and their associates control the public utili- 
ties, politics and finances of the country? They contribute to all 
campaign funds. The people have a remedy. They can curtail 
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the power of these individuals by limiting their fortunes by con- 
stitutional enactment so that the surplus goes back to society. The 
people will then control the business and politics of the nation, and 
draw the bulk of the profits from industries. The slaves were freed 
by constitutional amendment. Demand that private fortunes and 
inheritances be limited and the people, instead of a few incompetent 
heirs, will come into possession of the bulk of excessive fortunes 
and control the nation. Think this over and get ready to act! 
MICHAEL CURLEY, Pres. Division 731 Interboro. 
WILLIAM CONWAY, Pres. Division 722 N. Y. Railways. 
JOHN MORRIS, Pres. Division 720 Third Avenue. 
THOMAS DAVEY, Pres. Division 730 Second Avenue. 
GEORGE McNAB, Pres. Division 581 Union Railway. 
EDWARD WALSH, Pres. Division 498 Westchester Electric. 
SAMUEL HOEY, Pres. Division 490 Yonkers Railway. 
DANIEL HEALEY, Pres. Division 723 N. Y. & Queens Rail- 
way. 


It was while Hearst was exposing the Standard Oil letters to 
United States Senators and Congressmen whom they were financ- 
ing with liberal letters of credit and cash and during the investi- 
gation of these letters by the Clapp Senatorial Committee, that 
Hearst’s New York American published the following editorial 
on August 25th, 1912: 


John D. Archbold’s testimony on the Standard Oil letters was 
given in a 35,000 word special dispatch by the United States Senate 
stenographers to The American yesterday. It was something of a 
feat in newspaper work. No other newspaper gave a full, or any- 
thing like a complete, report. The New York American did so 
because this evidence was of the greatest national importance. As 
the proofs against the political criminals disclosed in Hearst’s 
Magazine was by Archbold’s testimony verified and corroborated 
by the respectable scoundrel whose corporation has probably cor- 
rupted more public men than any other, it seemed to The Ameri- 
can not only fair to the scoundrels in public and private life who 
were being exposed, but of the highest importance to the public, 
that the evidence should be printed in full as it came from their 
own lips. Of Senator Boies Penrose, alias ‘Fanning,’ in the Stand- 
ard Oil cipher code, the Republican leader in the United States 
Senate, who has been shown to be the paid agent of the criminal 
trust, accepting his pay in unmarked $1,000 bills or in certificates of 
deposit, and always acting as its agent in legislation, more will be 
said later. The important witness on Friday was John D, Arch- 
bold, who was promoted to the presidency of the Standard Oil 
Company after the famous Archbold letters were written. He is 
its chief executive officer. It is a portrait, therefore, not merely of 
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himself, but of the corporation—its methods, its morals and its 
purposes—which his testimony reveals. He testified that in the cam- 
paign of 1904, Cornelius N. Bliss, then treasurer for the Roosevelt 
campaign committee, came to him and urged him to contribute 
$125,000. It was agreed that Senator Penrose was to have $25,000 
of this for his own use. Mr. Archbold’s company had been pub- 
licly attacked by President Roosevelt the previous year in connec- 
tion with the legislation creating the Department of Commerce and 
Labor and the Bureau of Corporations. The Standard Oil disliked 
the proposed legislation and sent telegrams to all its secret agents 
in Congress to have the law amended. President Roosevelt learned 
of these telegrams, called about twenty newspaper men to the 
White House, told them all about it, asked them to print it. The 
result was a very interesting exposure—and the prompt passage 
by Congress of the legislation Roosevelt desired. Archbold in 
his testimony refers to this incident as ‘adverse newspaper talk, 
coming from Roosevelt.’ He said he was therefore unwilling to 
give the $100,000 until (we quote from his testimony) ‘I was 
assured that it would be gratefully received by the powers that 
be. I meant the President. I mentioned Roosevelt by name.’ Mr. 
Bliss, he says, assured him that it would be appreciated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and Mr. Archbold swears that he then gave Mr. 
Bliss the $100,000 in currency in $1,000 bills. About a fortnight 
later Mr. Bliss ‘again called on’ Archbold, assured him of Roose- 
velt’s appreciation’ (we are still quoting from Archbold’s testi- 
mony), and demanded $150,000 more. 


Archbold was willing to give this also, he swears, provided he 
was sufficiently sure that Roosevelt approved it. But other direc- 
tors of the Standard refused to make the second contribution. They 
evidently doubted the delivery of the goods. Mr. Bliss again called 
on Archbold, according to the testimony, told him the Standard 
Oil was making a ‘serious mistake,’ urged him to ‘reconsider,’ told 
him the money ‘was neeeded,’ and ‘that if he didn’t give it some- 
body else would.’ He again refused. Later President Roosevelt 
attacked the Standard Oil again and had it indicted in five states. 
Archbold thus testified about these attacks by Roosevelt. “There 
never was a more outrageous course of action taken on the part 
of any administration in any nation of the world. Darkest Abys- 
sinia never saw anything like the course of treatment which we 
experienced at the hands of the Administration following Mr. Roose- 
velt’s election in 1904.’ Archbold and H. H. Rogers went to Bliss, 
who said, ‘I am sorry to say that it is to me a humiliation. I have 
no influence with Mr. Roosevelt.’ Archbold’s testimony continues: 
Question by Senator Clapp: Was anything said at the time be- 
tween you with respect to your having made a mistake in not mak- 
ing this second contribution? Answer by Archbold: Mr. Bliss 
was not the man to say ‘I told you so.’ The inference in the whole 
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matter to anybody who will analyze it was very plain. The sub- 
stance of it was that Mr. Bliss probably undoubtedly expressed 
himself that it would have been different if we had done as he 
wished us to do, and I myself have no doubt whatever on that 
question.’ 

Mr. Archbold was then asked how well he knew Cornelius N. 
Bliss. He replied: ‘I had known him for many years.’ Was he 
not a man of particularly high character? asked Senator Clapp. 
‘I never knew a higher,’ Archbold testified. ‘I would trust him with 
anything.’ These words complete the portrait of Archbold—by him- 
self. He has just described his efforts to buy a President, and his 
failure. After attributing to Mr. Bliss the actions of a simple 
blackmailer and stoolpigeon, he says he ‘never knew a higher char- 
acter.’ It is probable that Archbold has corrupted so many men— 
has dealt in men’s souls so long—that he has lost all moral sense 
or perception. Archbold required no assurance from anybody as 
to the $25,000 that he paid Penrose. He knew exactly what he 
was getting. He says Bliss gave him a receipt, but he cannot find 
it. But he had no difficulty in finding and producing at once the 
original messages sent by Senator Flinn and the cipher messages 
of reply when his employe, Senator Penrose, alias Fanning, wanted 
them. Archbold’s word as to receipts and as to all other matters 
needs corroboration. But his portrait of himself in his testimony 
is complete. It is Roosevelt’s amazing good luck to be attacked by 
this man. But good will come of the complete exposure now sure 
to follow Hearst’s Magazine revelations. 


CHAPTER IV 


Frank Moss—Charles S. Whitman—Mitchel’s Civil Service 
—Samuel Seabury — Walsh Industrial Commission — 
Thompson Legislative Committee—“Commitments and 
Obligations” by Shonts—Gaynor’s “Damnable Rascal- 
ity” Letter—Wagner and Mitchel Row, 


Harlem for The World. Mr. Moss lived in Harlem and 

as counsel to The Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
otherwise known as the Parkhurst Society, he was active in clean- 
ing up vice conditions in that part of the City. He had been 
active with the Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst in cleaning up “red 
light” conditions on the lower East Side while Robert A. Van 
Wyck was Mayor, between, 1898 and 1901, and in 1901 he was 
Chief Counsel to the Mazet legislative committee which investi- 
gated civic corruption in New York City. It was in that in- 
vestigation that Tammany Boss Croker admitted under oath that 
he was working for his “own pocket all the time.” In 1893, Mr. 
Moss had been associated with John W. Goff, afterward Re- 
corder and Supreme Court Judge, and William Travers Jerome, 
in the Lexow Investigation of the Police Department in New 
York City, in which Police Inspector Alec Williams testified that 
he invested in “lots in Japan.” Following this investigation, Mr. 
Moss became President of the New York Police Board (1895), 
succeeding Theodore Roosevelt, during the administration of 
William L. Strong as Mayor. Jerome later became District At- 
torney of New York County. My friendship with Mr. Moss 
lasted until his death in 1920. My intimacy and close association 
with him, began about 1913, while he was first assistant to Dis- 
trict Attorney Charles S. Whitman, who succeeded Jerome in 
that office in 1910. Moss conducted the first prosecution against 
Police Lieutenant Charles Becker and against the four “gun- 
men,” for the murder, in July, 1912, of Herman Rosenthal, the 
gambler. The “gunmen” were all convicted and ultimately died 
in the electric chair in Sing Sing. Becker was convicted on the 
testimony of “Jack” Rose, “Bridgie’ Webber, Sam Schepps and 
Harry Vallon, four gamblers, all rivals of Rosenthal from the 
lower east side, who were anxious to drive him out of the gam- 
bling business in the Tenderloin District. They themselves had 
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invaded the district with the backing of certain politicians and 
were in “right” for a while with Becker, who was head of Police 
Commissioner Waldo’s “strong arm” squad. Each of these four 
gamblers had received immunity from the district attorney, in 
return for which they testified that Becker had directed and or- 
dered that Rosenthal be murdered, after Rosenthal and Becker 
had a “falling out.” Rose, Webber and Vallon were “collectors” 
for Becker for a while, but the latter had divorced himself from 
them at least thirty days before the murder. Moss had little to 
do with obtaining the “confessions” of these four gamblers. That 
was arranged between Whitman and Max D., Steuer for Webber 
and Vallon; between Whitman and Bernard Sandler for 
Schepps’s “corroboration” ; and between Whitman and James M. 
Sullivan, for Rose. Sullivan was a friend of Rose from Connec- 
ticut where Rose had been engaged in shady business before he 
again became active in New York gambling circles. He was 
known as “Baldy Jack” because his head was as bald as a billiard 
ball, and a shiftier person was hard to find. He had completely 
exonerated Becker of any knowledge of or complicity in the 
murder, when he suddenly changed his story and in a long de- 
tailed statement to the district attorney accused Becker of having 
directed and ordered him to have Rosenthal murdered. Rosen- 
thal’s gambling house had been closed by Becker, and Rosenthal 
threatened to get “even.”’ He later charged that Becker was his 
“partner” in the gambling house he closed, having advanced Ro- 
senthal money on chattel mortgage, to furnish the place. Rosen- 
thal and Rose were mortal enemies, the former having called the 
latter hard names. 

These alleged ‘“‘confessions” were handed to Frank Moss to 
submit to a jury in October, 1912, in Becker’s first trial, presided 
over by Goff, who was then Supreme Court Judge, after the 
“eunmen” had been convicted. Moss also was handed other 
“witnesses” who swore that they saw the four “gunmen” hired 
by these four gamblers, shoot Rosenthal. One of these alleged 
eyewitnesses was Louis Krause, a waiter, who claimed to be on 
the scene of the murder. Krause and John Stanish “identified” 
the four immature “gunmen,” “Whitey” Lewis, “Gyp the Blood,” 
“Lefty Louis” and “Dago Frank,” as the shooters. I met Krause 
in Moss’s office after Becker’s first trial. He was on the payroll 
of the district attorney’s office and on the payroll of the Park- 
hurst Society. His conduct and demeanor were those of an ir- 
responsible liar. I told Mr. Moss I wouldn’t believe him under 
oath. Stanish admitted he was an Austrian, that he arrived in 
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the United States in 1911 under the name of De Fiore, and that 
Mr. Whitman was the first person to whom he spoke about be- 
ing a witness to the shooting. The conduct of the trial by Judge 
Goff was unfair and prejudicial to the defendant. Goff aimed to 
convict. He treated Moss, the prosecutor, with the greatest 
courtesy and consideration, and John F. McIntyre attorney for 
the defendant, with harshness and discourtesy. He lined the 
“gunmen” up before him in a manner that made identification by 
perjurers certain, and he admitted the testimony of the crude 
liars Hallen and Luban, who swore they overheard damaging con- 
versations between Becker and the gamblers after the murder, 
over the protest of Becker’s lawyers. The four “gunmen” were 
tried together first and convicted in order to create “atmosphere”’ 
for the conviction of Becker. The Court of Appeals reversed 
the conviction of Becker, condemned the perjury of Hallen and 
Luban and rebuked Judge Goff for his unfairness and prejudice. 


Frank Moss was not responsible for Goff’s misconduct in the 
trial. He was an eminently fair man, more inclined to aid a de- 
fendant than to hurt him. Goff was irascible and undoubtedly 
moved by prejudice against the defendant and a desire to aid the 
prosecutor with whom he had been intimately associated. The 
newspapers had created a public hostility to Becker by false 
“stories” from the district attorney’s office, just before the trial. 
With all this, Moss had nothing to do. He hated injustice. So 
strong was his feeling about the case after the conviction, that 
for a year before he quit in January, 1915, he was scarcely on 
speaking terms with the district attorney. His distrust of Whit- 
man was expressed by him in a letter to me during 1915, when 
Moss was independent candidate for district attorney to succeed 
Charles A. Perkins, who was appointed by Whitman his suc- 
cessor, after Whitman became Governor January 1, 1915. Whit- 
man wanted a successor who would be “safe,” not one like Moss, 
who might “kick up” a muss after he became district attorney. 
Moss was undoubtedly convinced that Becker had, at one time or 
another, counselled that Rosenthal be “beaten up” and that a 
“beating up” weeks later led to murder. Mr. Moss probably did 
not know at the time of the first trial that Rosenthal was shot 
and killed not by the four “gunmen,” but by Harry Vallon, with 
“Whitey” Lewis’s gun, during an attempt at kidnapping by the 
four “gunmen,” engineered by “Bridgie” Webber, for “Big Tim” 
Sullivan. Vallon’s immunity agreement with the district attorney 
differed from the other three agreements, in that it was con- 
ditioned on the fact that Vallon did not “fire a shot.” The other 
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three agreements contained no such condition. The district at- 
torney may have been told that Vallon shot Rosenthal and ‘‘cov- 
ered” himself against future disclosure by this conditional im- 
munity. 

Whitman prosecuted Becker at the second trial in 1914, after 
the Court of Appeals laid down the only lines on which it would 
sustain a conviction. This included corroboration of an alleged 
“murder conference” between Becker and the gamblers in Har- 
lem, weeks before the murder. The district attorney produced 
a twenty-one-year-old colored boy to swear that he saw Becker 
and bald “Jack” Rose in conversation at 124th Street and Seventh 
Avenue, on a certain night, two years previous. The witness ad- 
mitted that he had never seen Rose before or since, until it was 
shown that he was sent to a theatrical agency in The World 
building a few weeks before he testified, for the express purpose 
of having Rose pointed out to him. James A. Delehanty was 
Whitman’s assistant in the second trial, but Delehanty’s part was 
negligible. His distrust of some of the witnesses was well known. 
Becker’s innocence was asserted by Warden Thomas Mott Os- 
borne, of Sing Sing, who charged before the execution that 
Becker was “framed.” Osborne’s memoirs contain the same 
opinion. So outspoken was Osborne about the Becker case that 
he himself was “framed’’ as Warden while Whitman was Gov- 
ernor. Sentiment was rapidly changing in favor of Becker be- 
fore his execution. The second jury that convicted Becker had 
fallen victim to the wiles of an artful prosecutor to impress a 
jury. Moss did not talk to Whitman for a long time after he 
left the district attorney’s office in January, 1915, nor did Whit- 
man offer to reappoint him while he was still district attorney. 
Whitman was re-elected district attorney in November, 1913, and 
was elected Governor in November, 1914. Samuel Seabury, who 
presided as Supreme Court Justice in the second Becker trial, 
was on the Court of Appeals bench, and Whitman was Governor, 
when the execution of Becker took place in 1915. The Court of 
Appeals sustained the second conviction, and Whitman denied 
all appeals for executive clemency. He would not even permit 
the Lieutenant Governor to sit in review when the request was 
made, even though former Governor Sulzer had declared, after 
the reversal of the first conviction, that he knew a great deal 
about the Rosenthal murder and would have granted executive 
clemency if the Court of Appeals had not reversed the first con- 
viction. Sulzer was undoubtedly informed by “Big Tim” Sulli- 
van, who was losing his mind over the murder of Rosenthal and 
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the “framing” of Becker, that he, Sullivan, was as much respon- 
sible for the “accidental” shooting of Rosenthal as anyone, be- 
cause he permitted “Bridgie”’ Webber to organize a kidnapping, 
to prevent Rosenthal from appearing before the Grand Jury. 
Rosenthal had agreed to take fifteen thousand dollars from the 
gamblers and leave town, but the gamblers raised only six thou- 
sand dollars and Rosenthal intended to go through with his 
“squeal,” which the shooting prevented. 

Frank Moss resumed the practice of law in the Woolworth 
Building with his two partners, Samuel Marcus and Isidore Wels, 
after he left the district attorney’s office. Marcus and Wels were 
raised in Moss’s office, from boyhood. The firm formerly was 
Moss & Laimbeer, and then Moss, Marcus & Wels. Marcus 
later succeeded Mr. Moss as counsel to the Parkhurst Society. 
Moss did not remain in practice long before the State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, consisting of Jacob Neu, James A. Lavery and 
Dr. Meyer Wolff, requested him to investigate the conduct of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission in New York City, of which 
Henry Moskowitz was President. John Purroy Mitchel was 
Mayor. I had shown in newspaper statements and speeches, 
that the Mitchel Commission had overloaded the public payrolls 
in violation of Civil Service Laws, by employing hundreds of 
persons from all parts of the country, who had been brought to 
New York City through the Bureau of Municipal Research and 
other alleged “reform” and charitable agencies, without com- 
petitive examination. They were all classified as “experts.” Mr. 
Moss requested me to act as Chief Investigator and his only as- 
sistant, which I did. The investigation began about Octo- 
ber 1, 1914. Whitman was elected Governor the following 
month and took office January 1, 1915. The State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission’s term expired one month later and the Gov- 
ernor refused to extend their time in order to complete the in- 
vestigation. Mr. Moss had been engaged in a murder trial in the 
Federal Court during a large part of the time the Committee sat 
and I conducted the examinations, though not as attorney. I 
examined at least two hundred witnesses and while Mr. Moss 
concluded the examinations, I dictated the report consisting of 
seventy thousand words, to two stenographers in four days. The 
investigation showed that not only were most of those employed 
by the heads of various city departments, appointed in violation 
of law, but that they were not “experts” and were employed 
mainly at the behest of the Charity Organization Society known 
as the “Charity Trust,” which aimed to control the spending of 
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all city and private funds devoted to charitable purposes. There 
were many fancy titles invented to qualify some of these em- 
ployees as “experts.” One of them was that of ‘“demographer.” 
When I questioned this person from out of town what his work 
consisted of, he said, “Putting dots on the map” of the City of 
New York, to indicate density of population in various sections. 
He was a stranger to New York City. The State Civil Service 
Commission ordered all these alleged “experts” examined com- 
petitively and many of them failed to qualify for the positions 
they held. 

When Whitman became Governor, he appointed Charles A. 
Perkins to succeed him as district attorney of New York County. 
He wanted someone in that office who would be satisfactory to 
him and to those who furnished the campaign funds for election 
the following Fall. The chief campaign contributors were the 
Rockefellers and others in commercial control, who wanted the 
friendship of the district attorney. Whitman was urged to ap- 
point Frank Moss, but ignored the request. He still rankled from 
a speech previously made by the late W. Bourke Cockran at the 
Hotel Astor on January 25, 1913, in which Cockran said, pointing 
first to Whitman and then to Moss, at the guest table with him, 
“Mr. Whitman was the heart. Mr. Moss was the brains and the 
hand,” of the battle for the vindication of justice. It was a 
shock to most of those present, but not to those who knew the 
facts. Moss had done the “heavy” work of the office for about 
three years. The speech hurt Whitman’s pride. Had he not 
been regarded by “society” as the able, fearless prosecutor? Had 
not “society” picked him up and paraded him at Newport, where 
rumor had it he owned a house, the gift of an admiring multi- 
millionaire? The Cockran “crack” was too much. Moss was 
“sidetracked” in the office until the end of the term for which 
he was appointed which expired in about a year. Moss had ac- 
cepted the appointment as first assistant on condition that he 
be given a “free hand” and was glad to be relieved of duty. The 
job was getting irksome. 

Moss’s friends were not willing that he should be sidetracked 
for the district attorneyship. He had been a lifelong republican, 
had helped make Whitman’s glamorous reputation and they 
wished to rebuke Whitman’s selfishness by forcing Moss’s nomi- 
nation on the Republican County Committee. Sam Koenig, 
County Chairman, could not help himself. He was compelled to 
follow Whitman’s dictation. The latter was Governor. The 
Rockefellers wanted Perkins. Moss went into the Republican 
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primaries and though only eleven of the thirty-one district clubs 
permitted him to address their members, he received over seven 
thousand votes to Perkins’ eleven thousand. In that campaign 
Mr. Moss said: 


The word passed up and down the line that the Governor’s orders 
must be obeyed—that the positions of leaders and captains were at 
stake and that men holding political positions were in danger. On 
the day before election final orders were issued. Those orders were 
peremptory. They were spoken, written and printed; they went to 
the enrolled voters. They declared that Mr. Perkins was the or- 
ganization candidate and must be supported. The districts were 
filled with regulation workers. Automobiles were used; voters were 
hunted up and dragged out; it looked like a national election. We 
had no organization to meet this tremendous effort. The jealousy 
and ingratitude of the Governor are personal matters, but the over- 
riding of the primary election accomplished in his name is an awful 
violation of the principle of the direct nomination primary law, and 
one that should be sternly rebuked. I for one will not submit to it. 
The principle involved is greater than the campaign for a District 
Attorney for half a term. The upshot of the matter is this: The 
Republican organization at the behest of a boss whom it fears and 
does not love, rejected the fusion which I had secured, accepted 
an unknown man, a near-Republican, and threw me over the breast- 
works. They ask me to break my pledges, of which I had given 
fair notice, to desert my duty, to crawl back and receive some sort 
of a consolation prize for looking pleasant. No. I stand just where 
they threw me out with the fair and square nominations they knew 
I had. They rejected me and fusion because they were afraid of 
the one man power above them. I believe today I have a fair 
prospect of winning the election. I believe the people will vote for 
me regardless of party lines, 


Moss’s friends resented Whitman’s interference in the repub- 
lican primaries and organized a committee with Charles R. Saul 
as Chairman and myself as secretary, and put Moss in nomina- 
tion as an independent candidate. He had been nominated by 
the Progressive Party and the American Party and had pledged 
his word, if so nominated he would stay in the race. I became 
manager of the campaign. In spite of the fact that the Commit- 
tee was handicapped for funds and that we had only a relatively 
few watchers at the polls on election day, Moss ran only a few 
thousand votes behind Perkins. Swann, the democratic candi- 
date, won. It was during this campaign that the public first 
learned that Charles Bright, a promoter, was in Ludlow Street 
jail for refusal to turn over to the Rockefellers books and secur- 
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ities of a railroad corporation in Uruguay and Paraguay, South 
America, that Bright built and which books and securities Bright 
claimed were in the Rockefeller possession. Bright had been try- 
ing to compel the Rockefellers to return the property to him. In 
retaliation, Rockefeller’s lawyer moved to punish Bright for con- 
tempt of court on what Bright claimed were false affidavits. I 
called Bright’s imprisonment to the attention of Mr. Moss and 
he obtained a writ of habeas corpus for Bright, who was released 
from jail and has been fighting the Rockefellers in and out of 
Court ever since. 

During Moss’s campaign for district attorney, I prepared and 
distributed many thousands of copies of campaign leaflets. The 
newspapers would not give Moss a “break,” so we had to seek 
our own publicity. The Money Crowd was opposed to Moss, 
and the newspapers were compelled to deny him space. What 
they printed was only for appearance sake, in response to the 
protests of readers. The campaign fund did not permit of suffi- 
cient expenditure to make up for lack of space in the news- 
papers. We published a few small ads a few days before elec- 
tion, after having distributed about one hundred thousand leaflets. 
The voting population of New York County then was about two 
hundred thousand. Women did not vote. A few more thousand 
dollars would have enabled Mr. Moss to beat Perkins in spite of 
the fact that he lost thousands of votes for lack of watchers at 
the polls. Moss’s reputation was well established with the people. 
He was well known for his long, unselfish public service and for 
his liberal views. Though born a Methodist, his views embraced 
every religious belief. His only two law partners were Jewish. 
Yet, a few days before election, his republican opponents, in des- 
peration over Moss’s popularity, circulated false and malicious 
statements by word of mouth and in print, that Moss was prej- 
udiced against the Jews. It is not easy to counteract such slander 
at the end of a political campaign, and it cost Mr. Moss several 
thousand votes. Unfortunately, religious and racial bigotry are 
still rampant among ignorant voters no matter how well known 
a man’s career may be. One of the leaflets which I prepared and 
was liberally circulated during the primary campaign, read: 


Why Rockefeller Wants Perkins Nominated for 
District Attorney 
The purpose of the primaries is to enable the voters to choose 
their own candidates without ‘boss’ domination or control. This 
is the first time in the history of New York City that honest primary 
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voting is possible. All the safeguards of voting at a general elec- 
tion are now provided on primary day. The signature of the voter 
must be taken and compared and only one polling place is provided 
in each election district for all parties—no exclusive party primaries 
and no opportunity to vote the names of dead men or of those re- 
moved from a district, if the law is heeded. Be sure that no one 
votes on the name of your neighbor who has moved or is dead. 
Do you know why Charles A. Perkins was designated by the Re- 
publican Executive Committee for district attorney? It is not 
because of particular qualifications or because he has rendered con- 
spicuous service during nine months as district attorney by appoint- 
ment of Governor Whitman; nor because of his inconspicuous rec- 
ord of thirteen years in the district attorney’s office. It is because 
Governor Whitman wants to keep Frank Moss out of the district 
attorney’s office. Why does Governor Whitman want to keep Frank 
Moss out of the district attorney’s office? Is it because Mr. Moss 
is not competent to fill the position? Is it because he is not honest 
or because he lacks executive ability or force? None of these rea- 
sons are publicly advanced by the governor or by those who profess 
to interpret or understand his motives. There must be some reason 
and the people have a right to know what it is. Frank Moss was 
for four years principal assistant to District Attorney Whitman. 
During the first three years Mr. Moss conducted practically every 
important prosecution, working night and day and on holidays. 
Mr. Moss convicted Becker and the four gunmen; Bankers Cum- 
mins and Montgomery; Stock Swindler Qualey; Albert Wolters, 
who murdered the stenographer Ruth Wheeler, and more than a 
score of other murderers. Mr. Moss performed the ‘heavy’ work 
in the district attorney’s office under Whitman, and it is on his 
achievements that the fame of that office rests. Why then does 
Governor Whitman attempt to deny Frank Moss the opportunity 
to become his logical elected successor as district attorney by 
ordering that Perkins be designated by the Republican Executive 
Committee? Frank Moss has been a life-long Republican. He has 
been true to the principles of Lincoln; the principles of public 
service. He has been a party to no sordid political deals at any 
time, and he seeks public office now only to continue to elevate the 
standards of business morality in this city. Why does Whitman 
deny Mr. Moss the opportunity of being designated by his own 
party? What’s the reason? Will Governor Whitman explain? 
The public has a right to know. Surely it cannot be because the 
Republican voters do not want Frank Moss as district attorney? 
They are overwhelmingly for him as public and private canvasses 
show. It cannot be because Republican district leaders, interpret- 
ing this almost unanimous sentiment for Moss, opposed his desig- 
nation by the executive committee? Practically every Republican 
leader in the County of New York acknowledged that Mr. Moss 
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was the overwhelming choice of the Republican voters in his dis- 
trict. Why then was Frank Moss not designated by the execu- 
tive committee of the Republican organization in private council 
a few weeks ago? There must have been strong motives for this 
bold defiance of Republican sentiment by those who dominate the 
Republican machine. Chairman Koenig only obeyed orders. Gov- 
ernor Whitman wanted Perkins designated, and that was sufficient 
for Mr. Koenig. The governor controls the patronage for at least 
another year, and jobs count with party leaders. 


What is Perkins’ record as assistant district attorney? Wherein 
has he distinguished himself during thirteen years of almost un- 
known service in the district attorney’s office? If he was head 
of the indictment bureau, why did others outside of the indictment 
bureau present to grand juries the most intricate cases during the 
past few years? Why has he not prosecuted a single case in court 
on behalf of the people? Is Mr. Perkins’ record in the district 
attorney’s office any assurance that the criminal laws will be en- 
forced against the rich as well as the poor and that the adminis- 
tration of justice will be effective? Has Mr. Perkins shown suf- 
ficient initiative or independence to justify his selection for the 
most vital office of the people? Who wants Perkins nominated as 
district attorney? John D. Rockefeller for one. Rockefeller’s asso- 
ciates also want Perkins nominated, as is clearly evident from the 
personnel of the ‘committee’ hastily organized to push his candi- 
dacy. John D. Rockefeller is the principal owner of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company which owns or controls practically every gas 
and electric light company in the City of New York. John D. 
Rockefeller controls the Manhattan Elevated Railroad which oper- 
ates every elevated line in Manhattan and the Bronx and he is 
probably the controlling factor in the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany which owns all the elevated and surface lines in Brooklyn 
and most of the trolley lines in Queens. The B. R. T. will share 
with the Interborough the operation of all subway lines in the city. 
John D. Rockefeller and his associates control the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central and New Haven Railroads all of which are 
leading factors in the financial and political affairs of New York 
City and New York State. John D. Rockefeller and his associates 
control most of the banks and trust companies in the City of New 
York and they are the chief beneficiaries of all the franchise prop- 
erty rights in the city. They control the telephone and telegraph 
companies and who shall say that they shall not choose a district 
attorney for New York County? John D. Rockefeller is a con- 
trolling factor in the industrial and political affairs of New York 
City, and his income from the people of New York alone is prob- 
ably in excess of twenty million dollars each year. Mr. Rocke- 
feller owns a large share of the city’s bonds, and his recommen- 
dations for appointment to public office are responded to by those 
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who wield the appointing power in the city government. Some per- 
sons may ask, ‘How does it appear that Rockefeller is a factor in 
the selection of Perkins as candidate for district attorney? What 
is the tangible connection between Rockefeller and Perkins?’ The 
connection is very plain; it is Charles P. Howland. Mr. Howland 
is a member of the committee launched at the eleventh hour to give 
the appearance of a public ‘demand’ for Perkins. The genuine- 
ness of the public demand for Mr. Moss was so strong that quick 
action had to be taken by those who wished to prevent his nomi- 
nation by any political organization. Charles P. Howland is a 
member of the law firm of Murray, Prentice and Howland, No. 37 
Wall Street. The firm is composed of George Welwood Murray, 
E. Parmalee Prentice and Charles P. Howland. Mr. Murray has 
been John D. Rockefeller’s personal attorney for many years. 
E. Parmalee Prentice is John D. Rockefeller’s son-in-law. Charles 
P, Howland represents Mr. Rockefeller in important matters. The 
law firm of Murray, Prentice and Howland is counsel to the Man- 
hattan Elevated Railroad Company controlled by Rockefeller and 
to the Equitable Trust Company. Mr. Murray, Mr. Prentice and 
Howland are directors in important Rockefeller properties. 


John D. Rockefeller, Sr. and Jr., were generous contributors to 
Governor Whitman’s campaign fund. They contributed liberally 
to help John Purroy Mitchel become mayor. They will no doubt 
be equally generous in their subscription to the campaign fund for 
Charles A. Perkins. There are many reasons why Rockefeller and 
his associates should want Perkins as district attorney in prefer- 
ence to Frank Moss. There are many reasons why they should exert 
every effort to prevent Frank Moss from becoming district attor- 
ney of New York County; and there are reasons why Mr. How- 
land of Murray, Prentice and Howland, should serve in the fore- 
front of Perkins’ supporters. These reasons will be made known 
in due time and the people will begin to understand why Perkins 
was designated by the Republican Executive Committee in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the leaders. In the meantime the people 
should know that money dominates and that up to this year no 
genuine opportunity was provided for the free expression of the 
public will with regard to candidates for public office. This year’s 
election is a test not only of the new primaries, but of the intelli- 
gence and character of the voter himself. Either the people will 
win by selecting candidates who will serve their interest, espe- 
cially in the district attorney’s office, or the power of money will 
prevail. Which will it be? It is up to the people, particularly the 
enrolled Republican voters, to decide. Put the X in front of the 
name Frank Moss on the primary ballot, on September 28, if you 
wish to save the district attorney’s office for the people. If you are 
an enrolled Democrat, write the name Frank Moss on the Primary 
Ballot in the blank space for District Attorney. 
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The campaign for election, after the primaries, kept Mr. Moss 
busy with speeches nightly. We were unable, for lack of cash, 
to hire halls and bands for indoor meetings, but I hired a few 
schoolhouse auditoriums for this purpose. The campaign was a 
severe physical strain on the candidate who spoke on street cor- 
ners, from an open automobile. On Saturday night before elec- 
tion day, we held twenty open-air meetings, between eight p. m. 
and midnight. We finished on the lower east side. I was Moss’s 
advance speaker, arriving at each corner about five minutes be- 
fore he got there, in order to gather the crowd. Though defeated, 
Mr. Moss had the satisfaction of telling his audiences what he 
had to say and of showing the republican leaders that at least he, 
as a republican, was in no way subject to the will or domination 
of Whitman, as “boss,” by virtue of his office as Governor. I 
received many letters of praise and appreciation from Mr. Moss 
during the campaign. One that expressed his feeling was dated 
October 1, 1915, and read as follows: 


Dear Mr. Klein :— 

Very little has been said between us except that which bore 
directly upon the great business in hand. We have gone ahead as 
though we were partners by mutual consent in an unselfish enter- 
prise. You have not been looking for compliments or other things, 
but I want to say to you that I appreciate beyond the power of 
words to express, your courage, fidelity, persistence, ability, and 
high public spirit, in this whole enterprise. Indeed, when I have 
mentioned these five qualities I have given only a few of the 
terms that would be appropriate. I have been loth to allow you 
to expend so much time and effort, but knowing your spirit I 
would not think of checking you. It has been my hope that out 
of it would come some real practical benefit to you, and I still 
hope this may be so. I am looking over your letter of September 
30th, which contains much important material. You are right in 
your estimate of the value of digging out the fraud at the polls, 
and we must get the affidavits that you speak of. Mr. Wels and 
Mr. Marcus will cooperate in this. There is also a prospect of 
getting material out of the Bright case. The policy for the future 
will shape up in a couple of days and we will soon know what we 
are going to do. I have not yet heard from the Progressive outfit, 
but no doubt something will turn up during the day. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK Moss. 


While the Moss campaign was under way during the Fall of 
1915, the Walsh Federal Industrial Commission was sitting in 
New York City and the Thompson Legislative Committee was in 
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session, investigating the Public Service Commissions and all 
utilities corporations in the State. The Committee had just 
caused the removal of Edward E. McCall, Chairman of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, First Department, and democratic can- 
didate for Mayor in 1913, mainly through the efforts of Sophie 
Loeb, of The Evening World, and the Walsh Commission had 
just heard the testimony of John D. Rockefeller, Sr. and Jr., 
Ivy Lee, Andrew Carnegie, J. Pierpont Morgan and other finan- 
cial celebrities. Chairman Frank Walsh asked me to submit a 
written statement on the economic conditions of the country 
which I did and which can be found on pages 132 to 136 in my 
book, “America, Use Your Head.” Walsh had been counsel to 
labor organizations in the west before he moved to New York 
City, after the investigation. He became active in democratic 
politics and was appointed by Governor Roosevelt, Chairman of 
the State Water Power Commission. I was in frequent contact 
with him and was consulted on his investigation and report on the 
cost and rates for electric current in New York City and else- 
where. I had been regarded as an expert on utilities matters and 
knew the detailed cost of gas and electricity from the producers’, 
distributors’ and consumers’ standpoint. One of those who fre- 
quented my office for years during that time was Henry Edger- 
ton, who had worked for Standard Oil and who was expert for 
the Isolated Plant Association, which was then opposing the 
spread of Edison current to all buildings in the city, to the dis- 
continuance of all isolated electric plants. This was done by 
offering building owners a wholesale rate lower than their own 
cost of production, permitting them to retail current to their 
tenants at the Edison retail rate. After crushing all “indepen- 
dent’”’ plants, the Edison Company, years later, sought to end 
sub-metering by landlords who had been induced to “scrap” their 
own plants. That battle is still on in New York City. If sub- 
metering is stopped, the profit to the landlords, which amounts 
to several million dollars a year, will go to the Edison Companies. 

The Thompson Committee’s investigation began early in 1915 
and lasted about eighteen months. The Chairman was Senator 
George F. Thompson of Lockport, near Buffalo. Thompson is 
now attorney for August Heckscher in New York City. Heck- 
scher made millions through the New Jersey Zinc Co. Thompson 
is one of the shrewdest lawyers in the State and showed a vast 
amount of courage as Chairman of the Investigating Committee. 
He could have enriched himself by “soft pedaling” the investiga- 
tion, but he chose to do his full duty as he saw it. One of the 
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items early uncovered was the two million dollar ‘yellow dog” 
fund concealed in the contract for third-tracking and extending 
the Second and Third Avenue Elevated Railroads, as part of the 
city’s agreement. That contract was originally given to John F. 
Stevens, who dug the Panama Canal and who was a friend of 
Theodore Shonts, President of the Interborough. There was 
considerable opposition in the Board of Directors of the I. R. T. 
to this proposed contract because of the “commitments and obli- 
gations” that were to be taken care of in the contract price. What 
these “commitments and obligations” were was never disclosed, 
though Thompson tried hard to get it out of Shonts and other 
directors. One of the directors who came nearest to disclosing 
the secret of this item was George W. Young, husband of Lillian 
Nordica, the opera singer, who. was a director of the I. R. T. at 
the time and who, evidently for his own protection, wrote a 
memorandum which he exchanged with Gardiner M. Lane, of 
the banking firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., of Boston, also a 
director, who was present at the meeting. Lane returned 
Young’s memorandum with a letter dated October 1, 1913, in 
which he said: “This is a very delicate matter, and while it 
seems to me wise that each of us who is conversant with the 
affair should preserve his own statement, yet I think he should 
not have the responsibility of keeping the statements of others. 
Death, for example, might cause these statements to come into 
the possession of others than those to whom they were originally 
entrusted, and in that way they might even become public. We 
who stood together must know the understanding of one another, 
and if we each preserve for ourselves the notes made, we shall 
all be in a position to act together in case of need. While the 
matter was undecided, it was well for each of us to know just 
what the other’s understanding of the situation was. For this 
reason I showed you my memorandum, which you read. I have 
now read yours but return it to you for the reasons I have stated 
above.” 

Young’s memorandum, which he sent to Mr. Lane and which 
the latter returned after reading, read as follows: 


On Tuesday afternoon June 24th, 1913, I was called up on the 
telephone from the Interborough office and advised that there was 
a very important special meeting to be held that afternoon at 3:30 

~and it was necessary I should attend. I accordingly went to the 
office of the Interborough Company where there was present Messrs. 
Shonts, Berwind, Freedman, Sullivan, Read, Gardner M. Lane, 
Pierce, Mr. Quackenbush, Counsel, Mr. Pepperman, Assistant to 
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the President and myself. Mr. Shonts stated that he had decided 
upon the advice of his physician, to sail for Europe the following 
day, but before going he felt that it was essential that the question 
of contract for the third tracking and extension of the elevated 
should be disposed of; that the work was of such a nature that 
it could not be handled in the ordinary way of calling for estimates; 
that it was absolutely necessary that the work should be placed 
in charge of some competent engineer in whom he had confidence, 
who was not only capable from a construction standpoint but also 
from an operative standpoint; that after a most careful considera- 
tion of the entire question and consultation with his associate ofh- 
cers, he had concluded that the best and in fact the only party 
that he would care to place in such a responsible position would 
be his friend, Mr. Stevens; that he had known Mr. Stevens for 
a number of years and had been associated with him in work on 
the Panama Canal, and was confident that the work if entrusted 
to him would be efficiently and faithfully performed; that this 
being the final judgment of himself and associates, the question 
for the Board to determine was what commission was fair and 
proper to be allowed Mr. Stevens on the contract. 


In response to an inquiry as to whether or not Mr. Stevens had 
the organization to take hold of this contract, and in direct answer 
to the question as to what organization he did have, Mr. Shonts 
replied that Mr. Stevens’ organization was in his head, and to 
give an idea of how he was considered by outside parties, he 
stated that at present he was receiving $1,500 a day from the 
B. & O. for expert engineering advice. Mr. Shonts was then asked 
what the total amount of the contract would be, and stated some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $20,000,000, and that the perform- 
ing of the contract would take two years. His attention was 
called to the fact that this would be paying Mr. Stevens at the 
rate of about $3,000 a day, whereupon, at the request of Mr. Read, 
the contract proposed to be made with Mr. Stevens was read by 
Mr. Quackenbush who stated that he, Mr. Quackenbush, had drawn 
the contract in consultation with Mr. Stevens and his attorney. 
The contract as prepared by Mr. Quackenbush, when read, dis- 
closed the fact that all expenditures in connection with the work, 
including office expenses, etc., were to be paid by the Interborough, 
including premium on indemnity bond and cost of plant, upon 
all of which payments, except the premium on the indemnity bond, 
Mr. Stevens was to receive ten per cent commission. Mr. Stevens 
was also to have the right to sub-contract. Upon conclusion of 
the reading of the contract Mr. Read moved that this contract 
be not entered into. This motion was not put, and after some 
further discussion Mr. Read and Mr. Gardner M. Lane retired 
from the meeting. Mr. Shonts subsequently called Mr. Read upon 
the telephone and endeavored to arrange for another meeting 
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sometime that evening. This was found impossible as Mr. Lane 
could not be reached. Upon the following day, which was the 
regular meeting day of the Interborough, the matter was again 
brought up for discussion, and Mr. Young moved that the entire 
question be referred to a committee of five for investigation, the 
committee to report back to the full board before any action 
should be taken in connection with the work involved. This 
committee was appointed by Mr. Shonts and consisted of Mr. 
Berwind, Mr. Freedman, Mr. Sullivan, Mr. Read and Mr. Lane. 


Additional Memorandum Reference to Proposed 
Stevens Contract 


Upon leaving the meeting of the Interborough board today, Mr. 
Lane requested me to go around to his office with him. On reach- 
ing the office we proceeded to Mr. Lane’s private room and Mr. 
Lane showed me a memorandum which he had drawn up, stat- 
ing what had taken place at the special meeting held on Tuesday. 
This memorandum in addition, went on to state that following 
the Special meeting Mr. Shonts had taken him aside and stated 
that he wanted him, Mr. Lane, to understand the reason for enter- 
ing into such a contract with Mr. Stevens; that neither himself, 
nor Mr. Stevens nor Mr. Freedman was to receive any benefit 
from this contract, but that in connection with the securing of 
contract which had been closed between the City of Greater New 
York and the Interborough, Mr. Shonts had found it necessary to 
make certain commitments and incur certain obligations and that 
it was by means of the Stevens contract, that he expected to meet 
and pay these commitments and obligations. Mr. Lane’s memo- 
randum further stated that upon learning these facts, Mr. Lane 
had gone to the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., and advised Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, Jr., of exactly what had transpired at the meeting referred 
to in his memorandum, and of the statement which had been 
made to him by Mr. Shonts. 


The contract for third-tracking and extending the elevated 
lines was later given to T. A. Gillespie & Co., at cost plus fifteen 
percent. Besides “commitments and obligations,” the Interbor- 
ough and B. M. T. paid large sums of money to bankers and 
lawyers who helped them put “over” the contracts on the city 
and charged them up as contributions to their share under the 
contracts. Among these were five hundred thousand dollars to 
J. P. Morgan & Co., by the I. R. T., which also allowed that firm 
a discount of about four percent on One hundred and sixty mil- 
lion dollars bonds, and two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., by the B. M. T., which also allowed that 
firm a similar discount on fifty-eight million dollars bonds. The 
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I. R. T. paid Shonts a bonus of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and Richard Reid Rogers, Mr. Shonts’ personal attorney, 
$50,000, and the B. M. T. paid Timothy E. Williams, its President, 
a bonus of one hundred thousand dollars and George Yeomans, 
attorney, $20,000. The B. M. T. paid attorneys for the bankers 
as follows: Joline, Larkin & Rathborne, fifty thousand dollars; 
Spooner & Cotton, thirty-five thousand dollars, and Cravath & 
Henderson twelve thousand six hundred and forty-two dollars. 
The I. R. T. paid Delancey Nicoll’s law firm about two hundred 
thousand dollars; Morgan J. O’Brien about fifty thousand dol- 
lars; Edward M. Grout, seventeen thousand five hundred dollars, 
and Mirabeau L. Towns, five thousand dollars, besides paying 
Morgan’s attorney, Francis Lynde Stetson, fifty thousand dollars 
for looking over their contract with the city and preparing the 
underlying mortgage for J. P. Morgan & Co. Other lawyers 
received lesser sums. 

Another item of importance disclosed by the Thompson Com- 
mittee was a copy of Andrew Freedman’s personal account book. 
Freedman was one of the most important I. R. T. directors. He 
kept all his private business entries over a period of years in this 
book, which shows that Samuel Untermyer was one of his busi- 
ness associates as were Louis Wiley of The New York Times 
and Arthur Brisbane. Untermyer was Freedman’s legal ad- 
viser and is executor with the Guaranty Trust Company under 
Freedman’s will, which provided for the creation of the Andrew 
Freedman Home for Indigent Respectables in the Bronx. The 
estate totalled about five million dollars, of which about a million 
was in Interboro securities. Untermyer himself held many thou- 
sands of dollars of Interboro securities (which I disclosed while 
Hylan was Mayor), though some years later he acted as volun- 
teer “unpaid” counsel to the Transit Commission and to the city’s 
Board of Estimate, in trying to put over a “unification” program 
which would further benefit the I. R. T. and B. M. T. at the ex- 
pense of the city. He is now attorney for the I. R. T. and Man- 
hattan “L” stockholders for the same purpose. It was during 
this investigation, while Moss was Chief Counsel and I, chief in- 
vestigator, that we disclosed the tapping of telephone wires. J. P. 
Morgan & Co. evidently wanted to know something about the 
business of Seymour & Seymour, attorneys, who represented 
some munition manufacturing clients. His agent, Egan, hired 
the Burns Detective Agency, which had the telephone wires of 
Seymour & Seymour tapped. I had learned of this “tapping” 
and invited one of the Seymours to attend the hearing at which 
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Egan testified. He admitted hiring Burns, and then the Sey- 
mours testified. Morgan had financed France and England and 
paid far more than value for munitions purchased. The “tap- 
ping’ of Seymours’ wire disclosed the “tapping’”’ of wires by the 
Mitchel Administration in its fight on the Catholic Charities. 
Comptroller Prendergast had dismissed Dr. Daniel C. Potter from 
the finance department. Potter audited the charities bills and al- 
lowed a certain sum per person for public charges supported by 
private charities of all denominations. John A. Kingsbury was 
Charities Commissioner, having been imported from out of town 
by the Charity Organization Society. He had put a lot of so- 
called social service “investigators” on the city payroll in viola- 
tion of Civil Service Law, who reported that the Charities De- 
partment and Dr. Potter had favored the Catholic Institutions. 
A row developed and it was charged and proven that the City’s 
police department “tapped” the telephone wires of Dr. Potter and 
Father William B. Farrell, a priest in Greenpoint, who was active 
in the fight for Potter. This quarrel and Mitchel’s continued re- 
lations with “Billy” Reynolds and his social intimacy with Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, a director of the I. R. T., were the chief 
causes of Mitchel’s defeat for re-election in 1917. The Hearst 
newspapers repeatedly used the statements as coming from 
Mitchel, “Vanderbilt calls me Jack.” 

It was in 1916 that the United States Government decided to 
fortify Rockaway Point in Jamaica Bay, Queens County, for the 
better protection of New York City and negotiated for the pur- 
chase of part of this property from William M. Greve and the 
Realty Associates. Greve had leased the property from the 
Rockaway Pacific Co., owned by the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
and had it under option. A bill was introduced in the state legis- 
lature by Senator James J. Walker, authorizing the City of New 
York, through its Sinking Fund Commission, to sell “land under 
water” to upland owners. This bill was defeated. Two years 
previously, Greve and his group grabbed Hog Inlet, between 
Sheepshead Bay and Plum Island, Kings County, by causing it 
to be filled in with thousands of tons of sand and claiming this 
filled-in navigable stream as their property. There was a long and 
sharp protest over this wanton act, to Dock Commissioner R. A. 
C. Smith, Mayor Mitchel, Governor Whitman, the War Depart- 
ment and other officials and official bodies, but of no avail. Early 
in 1917, under cover of a bill introduced by State Senator Ogden 
L. Mills, to permit the city to cede land under water in Jamaica 
Bay, Queens County, to the Federal Government, another bill 
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was introduced in Mills’ name, which, if passed, would have le- 
galized the seizure of Hog Inlet in Kings County, by Greve. On 
March 7th, 1917, I wrote to Harry E. Lewis, District Attorney 
in Kings County, requesting permission to appear before the 
Grand Jury to initiate an investigation of what I regarded as 
criminal acts. I received a reply from District Attorney Lewis 
under date of March 8th, 1917, in which he said: 


In response I would advise you that the rule of the office requires 
that all charges be presented first to the magistrate’s court. The 
prime reason for this is that in fairness the defendant is entitled 
to a preliminary hearing upon any charge and for the further 
reason that the grand jury is without jurisdiction to investigate 
any charge unless there is evidence, uncontradicted and unex- 
plained, making out a prima facie case and proving it against 
the defendant beyond a reasonable doubt. You have not stated 
either the nature of your charge nor any of the facts deemed by 
you to constitute it. Without these it cannot be determined whether 
or not your case is proper for a prosecution in the magistrate’s 
court or for presentation to the grand jury. If you will kindly 
call at this office and present your charge and evidence to the com- 
plaint clerk, or to myself if that be desirable, the sufficiency of 
your charge and proof will be promptly passed upon. If your 
evidence shows the commission of a crime in this county, you will 
be given promptly every aid possible in its proper prosecution. 
Whether or not it may be presented to the grand jury in the first 
instance, will depend upon the existence of special reasons making 
that appropriate. 


Under date of March 10th, 1917, I sent district attorney Lewis 
a complete outline of the Hog Inlet “grab” and of the attempt 
to trick the state senate into passing a bill to legalize it under 
the stress of war emergency and the noise of patriotism. This 
communication consisted of six single-spaced typewritten pages 
and told of the efforts to induce the Dock Commissioner and the 
Mayor to compel Greve to restore the inlet to its navigable con- 
dition. I also testified before the grand jury in Kings County 
on this matter. Before I brought this matter to the attention of 
District Attorney Lewis, I issued a statement to the newspapers 
under date of February 11, 1917, as follows: 


‘City Editor :— 

Our heroic mayor has jumped to the front to save New York 
from naval attack by buying Rockaway Point and turning it over 
to the federal government for a fortification site. In fact, work 
on actual construction of gun bases is already under way and 
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the purchase of the site is assured. The people of this city will 
pay for that site and since it is their affair as well as that of the 
mayor, it might be well to inform them of the beneficiaries of this 
‘deal’ The property which is west of the city’s ‘park’ at Rockaway 
Point, is owned by the Rockaway Pacific Company, a subsidiary of 
the Southern Pacific Railway. It is leased to the Rockaway Park 
Association of which William M. Greve, Vice President of the 
Realty Associates and business partner of William H. Reynolds, the 
mayor’s pal, is boss. Mr. Greve has been trying to sell the prop- 
erty to the federal government through the navy department for 
a fortification site for about a year. The price at which he offered 
the property to the navy department has not been disclosed but 
a sum exceeding two million dollars was appropriated by the 
Federal government to purchase the Rockaway Point site and a 
small site in California. Why does the mayor suddenly rescue 
Messrs. Greve and the Realty Associates from negotiations with 
the federal government? Does the government know the true 
value of the property and is the war scare a chance for the 
mayor’s friends to get larger profits out of the citizens of New 
York represented by their mayor and the Board of Estimate? 
The mayor’s conduct needs investigation and before the legislators 
in Albany vote to enable the city to purchase the property they 
ought to inquire into the mayor’s interest in its acquisition other 
than the interest of immediate preparedness which he professes. 
The mayor has known of the negotiations of his friend Greve 
with the federal authorities for about a year. The mayor knows 
that the city paid Greve and his associates about $1,500,000 for 
the Rockaway ‘park’ site adjoining that which he now wants to 
put over. The Greve-Bailey-Realty Associates crowd made about 
$700,000 profit on the sale of the ‘park’ to the city through Messrs. 
Mitchel, McAneny, Prendergast et al in the Board of Estimate 
and they now stand to make another large wad out of the ‘hurry 
up’ disposal of the Rockaway Pacific tract. 

Why doesn’t the mayor advocate that the city turn over its 
useless ‘park’ to the government rather than acquire another site 
for naval guns? The city’s ‘park’ which is out of reach of the 
people, is 248 acres or was before the ocean swept away about 30 
acres since the city acquired it. It will cost about one million 
dollars to make the tract actually available as a park. The stretch 
which the mayor now hastens to buy is about the same area, only 
further away from traffic, and the price will be predicated on 
the excessive awarded obtained by the Greve-Bailey-Realty Asso- 
ciates crowd for the ‘park’ site. These gentlemen agreed to keep 
the roadway over the city’s property to the U. S. Life Saving 
station at the western extreme, in sound condition. We now read 
that contractors are unable to transport rock to the proposed naval 
site because wagons cannot traverse the roadway over the city’s 
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‘Park.” The mayor has known the condition of this road since 
the purchase of the property. The taxpayers ought to know that 
Mr. Greve is of importance to Mayor Mitchel. Mr. Greve’s brother 
manages the property which the mayor now wants to buy and he 
contributed $1,000 to Mayor Mitchel’s campaign fund in 1913, 
according to the records. He also contributed $250 to the campaign 
fund for Comptroller Prendergast. Mr. Greve, next to Frank 
Bailey, is the most active official of the Realty Associates and man- 
ages a large share of the company’s property in Brooklyn and 
Queens. The Realty Associates has put over on the city in the 
last twelve years, real estate for which the city has paid approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 including Rockaway Park, Dreamland and the 
land held by Reynolds in the Erie Basin along the marginal rail- 
way. Mr. Mitchel has been their valuable ally in public office in 
the sale of these three parcels and Mr. Reynolds has succeeded 
in selling some of the Erie Basin property to the state for a barge 
canal terminal. His experts swore to the State that the property 
was worth $1.76 a square foot after Messrs. Prendergast, Mitchel 
and the Board of Estimate accepted an option of $1.30 a square 
foot. The state, after three years’ investigation, awarded Mr. 
Reynolds as President of the First Construction Company and agent 
for the Realty Associates, 75 cents a square foot. Mr. Reynolds 
bought the property for less than 60 cents a square foot, and held it 
on option through dummies for a few thousand dollars, until the 
city and the state were virtually committed to the purchase. All 
the property in the Erie Basin not taken by the city or the state, 
was formally transferred to the Realty Associates. I give you this 
information so that you may know there is another ‘graft’ being 
put over on the poor taxpayers and citizens by ‘Billy’ Greve and 
his pals and that the mayor knows all about it. He has been told 
of the efforts of Greve to sell this land to the federal government 
and he has been told of alleged improper practices therewith. The 
mayor’s subordinates and officials were given this information to 
convey to him months ago. The mayor cannot plead ignorance or 
innocence of the facts as to the ownership and control of this 
property. I hope you will print this data so as to throw more 
light on the beneficiaries of this transaction. We may have to be 
prepared in a naval sense, but to enrich the mayor’s friends under 
the stress of public necessity, is certainly unworthy of a high- 
minded mayor. 


Under date of March 31, 1917, District Attorney Lewis wrote 
me that the grand jury had considered my testimony and my 
correspondence and that it would take no action in the matter. 
A few months later, I was employed by District Attorney Swann, 
in New York County, to investigate Bailey, Reynolds and Greve’s 
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transactions with the city under Mayor Mitchel, and Bailey and 
Greve were indicted. The indictments were later dismissed. 

Failing to induce the city to act on my public disclosures I fur- 
nished State Senator Robert F. Wagner and Democratic Assem- 
bly Leader Alfred E. Smith, with full information one Saturday 
afternoon so that they could attack the Mills bill and expose its 
purpose at the opening of the legislative session in Albany the 
following Monday night. Senator Wagner began the attack in 
the Senate. He charged that the bill was in the interest of Greve 
and the Realty Associates. Mayor Mitchel replied next day and 
impugned Wagner’s patriotism by calling him a “Prussian.” 
Wagner demanded an apology which Mitchel refused. Wagner 
had been born in Prussia and came to the United States under 
seven years of age. A stiff fight developed in the State Senate 
on Wagner’s demand that Mitchel be summoned to prove his 
charge. The Senate finally appointed a committee to investi- 
gate Wagner’s accusation based on my information that the 
Senate had been imposed upon. George F. Thompson, Chairman 
of the Thompson Committee, was a member of this committee, 
and Elon Brown, leader of the republican majority, was chair- 
man. Former Governor Charles E. Hughes and a staff, repre- 
sented Mayor Mitchel and Samuel Untermyer and Isidore Kre- 
sel, represented Senator Wagner. Senator James A. Foley, later 
Surrogate, and myself, prepared Wagner’s case in Wagner’s 
office. Wagner himself was so upset by the row that he was in 
no condition to carry on the fight until the case was fully pre- 
pared and ready to be presented to the Senate Committee. 

The hearing began in the evening and revolved around the 
truth of Wagner’s charges. It was going bad for Mitchel who 
was on the witness stand, when around ten o’clock Mitchel’s 
chief counsel arose and requested that the procedure be inter- 
rupted in order to take the testimony of one of Mitchel’s wit- 
nesses. “Colonel Abbott is wanted immediately by the War De- 
partment,” explained Ex-Governor Hughes, “and unless we take 
his testimony now, we will be deprived of an important witness.” 
This request was denied, but recess was soon called. During 
recess Senator Thompson telegraphed the War Department in 
Washington, asking if they wanted Colonel Abbott. The answer 
came back promptly, “Don’t want him and haven’t asked for 
him.” When the hearing was resumed, Thompson read the tele- 
gram from the War Department. Ex-Governor Hughes arose 
and apologized. He said he had been misinformed. More wit- 
nesses were put on by Wagner’s counsel until a recess was again 
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called about midnight by Brown. Wagner was induced to accept 
an apology from Mitchel and the incident was over, but the Greve 
crowd had not restored the navigability of the stream and were 
anxious not to be compelled to do so. 

On April 5th, 1917, The Brooklyn Times published the follow- 
ing under the heading “Mitchel Probe Withdrawn at Critical 
Point” :— 

Just as there was a chance that some real truths would be brought 
out about the Rockaway Point fortification site, in the inquiry of 
the charges made by Mayor John Purroy Mitchel against the loyalty 
of Senator Robert F. Wagner, the Senate quit. The end of the 
investigation came at 2 o’clock this morning, after an executive 
session of the Senate which lasted five hours. The Senate, by reso- 
lution, unanimously expressed its confidence in Senator Wagner 
and commended him for his loyalty to his country, his patriotism 
as a citizen and for honorable discharge of duty as a Senator. 
While this was a complete exoneration of the Senator, there was 
not the slightest suggestion of censure of the Mayor for what was 
universally regarded here as an indulgence in ‘loose talk.’ Most 
persons here believe the Senate should have gone on to a finish 
or should never have started. There are some features of the case 
which are not pleasant. The cross-examination of Mayor Mitchel 
just as it reached the stage when the real truth about the Rockaway 
Point fortification site might have come out, was interrupted by 
Charles E. Hughes, who announced that they wished to call Col. 
Fred B. Abbott, who had been recalled to duty by the War Depart- 
ment. This was shown to be absolutely and unqualifiedly untrue, 
and Mr. Hughes told the Senate this morning that he had been mis- 
informed. What really happened was that William Tod Wilcox, 
who represented the War Department in the negotiations for the 
purchase of the property, whispered to Mr. Hughes, and Mr. 
Hughes made the announcement. Whether the former Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court misinterpreted the whispered 
message or was imposed upon, may never be known. Mr. Wilcox 
says he said that Col. Abbott wanted to get back to duty, and that 
Mr. Hughes misunderstood the message. The latter thought it of 
enough importance to apologize to the Senate for giving the mis- 
information. 


It was just about this time that the Thompson Committee de- 
sired some records from the Mayor’s office about the “dual” sub- 
way contracts. Senator Thompson sent me to the city hall to 
go over the mayor’s letter files and other papers. Mayor Mitchel 
denied access. “I'll let someone else go over them, but not 
Klein,” was Mitchel’s reply to Thompson. “I don’t want any- 
one but Klein to go over these records,” was Thompson’s retort. 
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“T won't let him,” was Mitchel’s rejoinder. “I don’t trust him,” 
he explained. “If you don’t trust him, I’d like to know why,” 
was Thompson’s query. “Is he crooked?” “No,” replied Mitchel. 
“I don’t like him.” “It’s not for you to tell us whom to use as 
investigator,” retorted Thompson. “Because you don’t like him 
is a good reason for us to use him.” The records and letter files 
were later obtained by Perley Morse, accountant for the Com- 
mittee, and I examined them. When Mitchel’s objection to me 
as examiner first became known, I wrote Senator Thompson as 
follows: “In view of the fact that the Mayor of this city has re- 
fused to permit me as a representative of your committee, asso- 
siated with Mr. Frank Moss, chief counsel, to examine certain 
correspondence in his possession, on the ground that he objects 
to me as the examiner, I deem it incumbent on me to ask you to 
invite the Mayor to state the grounds of his objection to this com- 
mittee. I think the Mayor owes it to this committee and to my- 
self to explain his objection.” I later wrote the New York World 
as follows :— 


Permit me to call your attention to the fact that your articles 
relative to the mayor’s refusal to permit me to examine certain 
records in his possession for the Thompson Committee, left the im- 

_ pression that the mayor knew something to my discredit. Senator 
Thompson, Mr. Moss and I tried to induce the mayor to testify 
as to what he knew about me or to publicly explain his refusal, but 
the mayor would not do so. In my testimony before the Thompson 
Committee on June 29, five days after the mayor slurred me, I 
charged that William H. Reynolds spent $20,000 to elect Mitchel 
mayor, after Mitchel, as President of the Board of Aldermen, 
helped to ‘put over’ real estate owned by Reynolds and his asso- 
ciates, to the tune of four million dollars. I made other serious 
charges against the mayor and challenged him to refute them, but 
he has not accepted the challenge. I now charge, if you will per- 
mit it, that the mayor’s relations with William H. Reynolds consti- 
tute a public scandal. Having spent sixteen years on the daily news- 
papers in this city (half of that time on The World) and having 
served the newspapers indirectly for five additional years, I pre- 
sume my record is fairly well known. I was chief investigator for 
the Ivins-Aldermanic Street Cleaning Committee while a World 
reporter. I was Chief investigator for the Citizens Committee in 
1912, which investigated police conditions following the Rosen- 
thal murder, and I investigated the abuses of civil service in this 
city for the state body in 1914. My work with the Thompson com- 
mittee is too recent to be mentioned. I feel this is a record of which 
any newspaper man might be proud and have always entertained 
the notion that a newspaper man’s highest duty is to the public, 
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through his newspaper. In view of the fact that the mayor has 
failed to explain his insinuation and thereby remove the impression 
conveyed in your news articles, will you kindly publish this letter 
explaining some of the circumstances of the mayor’s attack. 


Among the letters obtained from the files of the City Hall 
which Mayor Mitchel refused to permit me to examine, was the 
original “damnable rascality” letter written by Mayor Gaynor 
dated July 19, 1911, after McAneny injected the B. M. T. into 
the subway situation as a competitor of the I. R. T. Both these 
corporations later “trimmed” the city with the aid of Gaynor and 
McAneny. The full text of the letter follows: 


To the People of New York City: 

I regret exceedingly to see this thing being done. It is needless. 
It is wrong and a humiliation to this city. It was not in sight a 
few months ago. The city is being overreached by a few financiers 
of great ability. They have actually induced city officials to agree 
to subsidize the companies to equip and operate, as though the city 
were in such evil case as to require that to be done in order to get 
necessary subways. The city is to put in all of the money for con- 
struction of subways for the Brooklyn company, according to the 
scheme now ready. That company is to put in nothing for sub- 
way construction. The proposed agreement is that the company 
is to get 9 per cent., or a little over, on its elevated railroad capital 
or value, which is about $40,000,000, before the city is to get even 
the interest which it will have to pay on its corporate stock issue 
to raise the cost of construction. The Interborough company is to 
put in one-half of the cost of construction of the subways which 
go to it, and the city the other half, according to the agreement be- 
ing made. The proposed agreement with the Interborough is that 
it is to get 9 per cent. on its present capital stock of $35,000,000, 
and 9 per cent. on the additional capital it is to put in for con- 
struction and equipment, before the city is to get even the interest 
which it will have to pay on its corporate stock issued for construc- 
tion. A few months ago the Interborough company was offering 
to put in one-half of the construction cost and all of the equipment 
cost on even terms with the city, except that the interest on its 
bonds for new capital should have precedence over the interest on 
the city’s corporate stock and that they would have waived. This 
has been gradually frittered away, and the present proposed agree- 
ment substituted. The case is much worse than this bare state- 
ment shows. Why pay this 9 per cent. preference to the Interbor- 
ough? In my article in the Outlook one year ago on subways, I 
explained all of that, and showed how this matter of 9 per cent. 
would. be a constant obstacle to fair dealings by the city with the 
Interborough company for subway construction and operation. The 
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case is exactly this: The shares of the said capital stock of $35,- 
000,000 of the Interborough company were transferred several years 
ago to a holding company or trust, which is the usual obnoxious 
term. I refer to the Interboro-Metropolitan Business Company. It 
is not a railroad company. The Interborough railway company thus 
became locked fast in the grasp of such holding company, which 
straightway ‘financed’ this $35,000,000 of stock by issuing $70,- 
000,000 of debentures or bonds against it. These bonds are at 4% 
per cent. interest, so that it takes a 9 per cent. dividend on the said 
$35,000,000 of stock to pay such interest. This 9 per cent. on the 
stock is necessary to prevent a default of interest on the said bonds, 
and has heretofore been paid regularly. If it should be stopped, 
the holding company or trust that did this nefarious watering or 
inflating would become insolvent. I never expected to see the city 
officials give their aid to safely entrenching and perpetuating such 
baneful financing as this, from which our country has suffered 
such moral degeneration and material wrong. The street surface 
railroads in Manhattan and the Bronx were financed in the same 
way, only more so, and were in the grip of this same holding com- 
pany or trust. But the financial pyramid laid on them by such 
methods tumbled to pieces about five years ago. The companies 
became bankrupt and went into the hands of receivers, and are 
there yet, thousands of honest persons being ruined by the smash-up. 
The present action of city officials is now saving the Interborough 
railway stock inflation which I have described from meeting the 
same fate. 

The Brooklyn inflation which is being entrenched and saved in 
the same way is even worse. This Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, instead of being a railroad company, as its name deceives 
many to suppose, is not a railroad company, but only a stock-jobbing 
holding company or trust. By stock ownership and a system of long 
leases, namely, of 999 years, it controls substantially all of the rail- 
road companies in Brooklyn, surface and overhead. This inflation 
was organized under the late ex-Governor Flower, and two or 
three others who are in it yet, and are now overreaching city offi- 
cials, and craftily getting hold of the city’s credit to perpetuate 
such inflation. Flower and his associates ran their holding com- 
pany stock up to 137, and then down it dropped to 26. It was in fact 
worth nothing. Flower died suddenly, and the inventory of his 
estate showed that he had completely unloaded the stock. Many 
thousands were basely swindled. The thing was rehabilitated at 
about $60,000,000 and has been growing larger ever since. Its 
career is well known. It remains to be said that annual dividends 
as high as 10 per cent. are guaranteed to be paid to the underlying 
actual railroad companies, controlled by leases of 999 years by the 
said holding company or trust. And this financing, bound very soon, 
if left alone, to fall in a heap, as it did in the case of the roads of 
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Manhattan and the Bronx, is now to be saved and perpetuated by 
aid of the city’s credit and cooperation. We can have subways 
without entering into such alliances and contracts as this. It would 
be far better for the city to operate its subways than do what it is 
now being committed to. It now under the law builds and owns 
its subways. Let it operate them also sooner than lend its aid to 
the saving and perpetuation of a generation of past stock swin- 
dling. But it does not need to operate them. Proper operating 
contracts can be made, as we set out to do at the start. I am only 
too willing to accept the mature views of competent persons, instead 
of my own, at all times, but this is a case in which a sense of com- 
mon everyday morality forbids that I unite in what is being done. 
I have too long written and spoken against such damnable rascali- 
ties to now turn about and ally myself as Mayor of this great and 
intelligent city with them. I shail go out of office without putting 
that stain on my name. 


It was during this investigation that Samuel Untermyer’s cun- 
ning in connection with the “dual” subway contracts was revealed. 
J. P. Morgan & Co. wanted to be sure that the courts would not 
upset the contracts after they were signed and delivered before 
they “floated” the bonds for J. R. T. equipment. The State 
Constitution prohibits the lending of cash or credit by any muni- 
cipality, to an individual or corporation. These contracts clearly 
violated this prohibition since under their terms, the City fur- 
nished all the cash to build the subways, and the operating com- 
panies (B. R. T. and I. R. T.) spent money only for equipment. 
The contracts guaranteed the I. R. T. and B. R. T. excessive 
returns on their present operation and six per cent. on all new 
capital, before the city received any return on its investment. 
So profitable has the contract been that the I. R. T. has bought 
out of excess earnings, more than one-third of the One Hundred 
and Sixty Million Dollars bonds sold to the public by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. The B. M. T. has also made excessive profits 
under the contract. The City of New York has received not one 
cent on its investment of $300,000,000 for construction and has 
spent about $150,000,000 since for interest on these bonds. The 
Untermyer law firm undertook to test the constitutionality of 
the contracts before Morgan sold the bonds, through a suit that 
originated with the firm of Hays, Hirshfield and Wolf. Ralph 
Wolf, a member of the firm, used the Admiral Realty Co., of 
which his father was president, as plaintiff. The suit is known 
as the Admiral Realty Co. v. The City of New York and is re- 
ported in 206 N. Y. It was decided in favor of the plaintiff by a 
four to three vote in the Court of Appeals, without the Court 
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knowing that the I. R. T. paid the attorneys on both sides, each 
firm receiving Twenty-five Thousand Dollars and disbursements. 
The checks to both firms were produced before the Thompson 
Committee and became part of the record. Samuel Untermyer 
and his partner, Louis Marshall, both represented the Admiral 
Realty Co. in arguing against the constitutionality of the con- 
tracts. No member of Hays, Hirshfield & Wolf took part in the 
arguments. Delancey Nicoll, attorney for the I. R. T., admitted 
on the stand that he engaged both sets of attorneys and caused 
the suit to be brought. A similar suit was brought by the B. M. 
T., then known as the B. R. T., which financed the action and 
paid all costs. This was known as the Ryon suit, which was 
consolidated with the Admiral Realty suit before the Court of 
Appeals. These two companies, now united in interest, want to 
put “over” another “deal” with the city under the guise of “uni- 
fication,” which will cost the city even more than the one just 
cited. Samuel Untermyer, Samuel Seabury, Alfred E. Smith 
and other “eminent” citizens, including daily newspapers, are 
engaged in the attempt which must result in raising fares on 
subway and “L” or cause the City another large annual loss. 

The Thompson Committee went exhaustively into the cost of 
electric lighting in New York City and concluded at that time 
(1916), that the maximum retail cost, allowing a liberal margin 
of profit, should not exceed five cents a kilowatt hour. The rate 
then charged consumers was eight cents with a large discrimina- 
tion in favor of the largest consumers who purchased current for 
half a cent a kilowatt hour, which was the cost of production. 
One of the witnesses I examined on this subject was Henry Edger- 
ton, who was one of the best posted experts on electricity in the 
country. Mr. Edgerton was expert for The Isolated Plant Asso- 
ciation in New York City and later became expert for the city 
under Mayor Hylan. The Thompson Committee disclosed that 
the city hadn’t received one cent from the Edison Company or 
the New York Telephone Company under its contract with these 
two corporations, permitting them to lay electric wires in con- 
duits under the city streets. The electric and telephone corpora- 
tions have made several hundred million dollars out of these fran- 
chise privileges, and William F. Kenny, friend of Al Smith, made 
several million dollars as conduit contractor for the Edison Com- 
pany. 

The Thompson Committee sat just eighteen months and held 
hearings in all parts of the state. It took at least twenty thou- 
sand pages of testimony and uncovered a great deal of public 
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wrong. It ousted the Chairman of the Public Service Commission, 
who was almost as important a public officer as the Mayor, and 
it spent less than two hundred thousand dollars. Sixteen years 
later, a Legislative Committee sat four months in New York 
City, spent Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars, ousted a Mayor 
and enabled the newspapers to make a “hero” of its counsel, 
Samuel Seabury. Mr. Moss, counsel to the Thompson Com- 
mittee, prepared a report of one thousand typewriten pages, cov- 
ering all phases of its investigation, but the utilities corporations 
were strong enough to induce the State Legislature to reject the 
report, the only copy of which is in my possession. During the 
course of the Thompson Committee’s work, I rendered a report 
on the principal land deals “put over” on the city during the 
Mitchel Administration, by William H. Reynolds and his clique 
of real estate “sharks,” which furnished the basis for a Grand 
Jury inquiry a year later and resulted in the indictment of Frank 
Bailey and William M. Greve. The report will be disclosed in 
the next chapter. 

During the Fall of 1916, Samuel Seabury was candidate for 
Governor on the Democratic ticket against Charles S. Whitman, 
who ran for re-election. Seabury’s personal campaign commit- 
tee was headed by the late Thomas C. Churchill, later Supreme 
Court Judge, and Melvin G. Palliser was secretary. The Com- 
mittee organized in early Spring and worked up a demand for 
Seabury, who was nominated. The Committee made little prog- 
ress in the campaign, after the nomination. No literature had 
been prepared and Hearst was unfriendly. Seabury had given 
the newspapers, as candidate, little to write about. His cam- 
paign was colorless. Tammany could work up no enthusiasm. 
Six weeks before election, I received a note from Mr. Palliser, 
requesting me to call at the Committee’s headquarters in the Gil- 
sey House. I did so and was immediately placed in charge at 
one hundred and fifty dollars a week. During the first week, I 
prepared a four page leaflet contrasting the records of Seabury 
and Whitman. Eight hundred thousand copies of the leaflet were 
printed and sent to democratic organizations throughout the 
State. Seabury was his own handicap. Thirty days before elec- 
tion he announced in a speech in Buffalo, that he would make 
ten “startling” disclosures, before election day. He didn’t make 
one. The Becker case was not mentioned and Whitman was 
re-elected. 


CHAPTER V 


Mitchel’s Two Million Dollar “Slush” Fund—His Principal 
Backer Indicted—“Billy” Sunday’s Political “Revival” 
—Hillquit’s High Finance—Hylan’s Libel Suit—His 
Election—Bus Franchise Injunction—Mitchel’s Sudden 
Death—The Bailey-Reynolds-Greve “Ring.” 


with the launching of a committee of Two Hundred and 
Fifty, composed of the leading multi-millionaires headed 
by Cleveland H. Dodge, of Phelps-Dodge corporation, as Chair- 
man and William Hamlin Childs, President of the Barrett Manu- 
facturing Co., as Chairman of the Executive Committee. Soon 
after the committee was formed and the names publicly an- 
nounced, I published a four-page leaflet entitled, “The Money 
Power Behind Mayor Mitchel And Reform Fusion,” in which I 
disclosed the records and careers of the members of this com- 
mittee in public, financial and political life, and disclosed the vast 
sums contributed by these persons to previous city, state and 
national campaigns. I showed that they were identified with the 
largest financial interests. I re-printed this leaflet in my book, 
“Politics, Government And The Public Utilities in New York 
City,” published in 1933, on pages 124 to 135, inclusive. I also 
published another leaflet headed, “The High Cost of Living 
Brings Millions to Mitchel’s Backers,” in which I showed that 
these men were the chief beneficiaries of the high cost of food- 
stuffs, commodities and public utilities service as the principal 
owners of private monopoly in the United States. I re-published 
this leaflet in my book, “Politics, Government and The Public 
Utilities in New York City,” on pages 122 and 123. It was 
obvious that Mayor Mitchel would seek re-election with the 
backing of the money crowd, because he had served them well 
as Mayor and they needed him in the city hall. In February 
1917, I organized the “Vigilance League,” the purpose of which, 
as stated on my letterhead, was “To Restore the Government of 
New York City to the People.” I mailed several thousand letters 
to persons who were not identified with or dependent on the 
money crowd and several hundred of them joined the organiza- 
tion. My letter read in part: 
The League is a militant organization and will take an active, if 
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M ‘ee Mitchel’s campaign for re-election in 1917 began 
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not a leading part, in the next municipal election. No political 
principle is involved in the next mayoralty election. Politics is an 
incident of government; the machinery of politics is the instrument 
through which candidates are nominated and elected to public office. 
Politicians have been victimized by the money power just as have 
the rest of the people. Partisanship in politics means that selfish 
financial interests will win no matter who is elected, Partisanship 
should be eliminated and political parties and organizations should 
unite on candidates who will serve the public, not private, interests. 
A crisis confronts the city as well as the nation and patriotism and 
citizenship of the highest order are needed to restore the govern- 
ment to the people. The city is in financial straits and citizens 
should unite irrespective of political affiliations, to restore it to 
financial safety. The city’s borrowing capacity is exhausted and 
at the present rate of expenditure, the constitutional limit of taxa- 
tion will be reached by 1920. Now is the time to recapture control 
of city government for the people. The city has a billion dollars 
assets (though the bonded debt exceeds this amount) and the tax- 
payers spend a quarter of a billion dollars ($250,000,000) a year 
for government—more than is spent by many nations in the old and 
new world. Shall the city’s resources be diverted to private ends? 
Shall the people’s educational and correctional systems and other 
functions of government be controlled by private interests? Awake 
your fellow citizens to the meaning of things and make your in- 
fluence felt for the common good. We want a body of resolute 
citizens to carry through a most difficult and patriotic task—a resti- 
tution of government to the people. 


The league continued its activity during the succeeding months 
of the campaign and with a few hundred dollars contributed by 
members (mostly by myself), it distributed literature and pub- 
lished ads in some of the daily newspapers. One of these ads, 
published in the Harlem Home News, July 25th, 1917, read as 
follows: 


THE PEOPLE vs. THE MONEY POWER 
Is the Issue in the Next Election. 


Mayor Mitchel has well served the Money Lords who spent 
about half a million dollars of the hundreds of millions extorted 
from you, to elect him. He has best served Rockefeller and 
Reynolds, who were largest contributors to his campaign funds— 
also George Perkins. It costs the taxpayers and rentpayers in New 
York City about $250,000,000 a year for government, and about 
$200,000,000 a year for gas, electricity, transportation and telephone. 
Rockefeller and a few other multi-millionaires control all the public 
utilities. Do you want Rockefeller agents to spend your money and 
rule your city? Do you want Rockefeller and his associates to 
extract excessive profits from you through your public utilities 
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franchises? Do you want Rockefeller agents in public office to give 
to the New York Central Railroad, the entire west side of the city, 
and to the New Haven Railroad the entire east side of the Bronx? 
Do you want your telephone wires tapped for the benefit of the 
Money Lords? Do you want your school system Garyized at your 
expense and the course of learning altered to suit Rockefeller and 
others in commercial and political control? Do you know who 
Dodge and Perkins are? Do you know their money-making and 
labor records? Do you know that Perkins is Rockefeller’s partner 
in the Steel and Harvester trusts, and that he spent about a million 
dollars in politics in the past ten years? Whose money did he 
spend? Do you know who the other Money ‘Bosses’ are behind 
the ‘Reform Fusion’ Committee of 250 and the fake ‘City Democ- 
racy? For full particulars and for other information affecting your 
vital welfare, the future of your family and the safety of your city, 
send your name and address and a two cent stamp if you can afford 
it, to the 
VIGILANCE LEAGUE, Tribune Building, N. Y. C. 
Henry H. Klein, Organizer. 
P. S. The purpose of the League is to restore the government of 
New York City to the people. 


Early in 1917, Mayor Mitchel’s backers realized they would 
have a hard fight to re-elect their candidate. Mitchel had lost 
his popularity and public opposition to him was growing. They 
devised a novel scheme of campaigning to try to rehabilitate him 
with the people. Mitchel’s principal backers were the Rocke- 
fellers, particularly young John D., and his advisers were ex- 
perienced in politics. They induced Mr. Rockefeller to bring 
“Billy” Sunday, the Evangelist, to New York City to create a 
holy atmosphere through “revival.” Rockefeller guaranteed 
Sunday about three hundred thousand dollars to defray the cost 
of his barn-storming. They established him in a ten acre lot on 
Washington Heights, at 168th Street, now occupied by the Medi- 
cal Centre and formerly used by the New York Yankee Baseball 
Club, and the newspapers “whooped” it up for “Billy.” The 
people flocked to his meetings and his “tent,” with a seating 
capacity over ten thousand, was filled two or three times daily 
for about six weeks. “Billy” put on a good show and the news- 
papers advertised it well. He was able to gather in many thou- 
sands of dollars from his audiences at each “revival” and the 
Rockefellers were never called upon to make good their “guar- 
antee.” Ivy Lee was his press agent. “Billy” let the cat out of 
the bag on April 17th, at one of his crowded meetings, when he 
uttered a prayer for “John” and “Bob” and “Arthur.” The 
newspapers printed his prayer and disclosed that “John” was 
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John Purroy Mitchel, “Bob” was Robert Adamson, and “Ar- 
thur,” Arthur Woods. Mitchel was candidate for re-election. 
Adamson was candidate for election as President of the Board 
of Aldermen. He had been Mitchel’s Fire Commissioner after 
he managed Mitchel’s campaign in 1913, after Gaynor died. 
Woods was Police Commissioner under Mitchel and was related 
to J. Pierpont Morgan by marriage. He was ambitious to be 
Mayor. He is now President of the Rockefeller Centre Corpora- 
tion, which owns and manages the Rockefeller properties in 
Radio City, formerly called Rockefeller Centre. So transparent 
was “Billy” Sunday’s political purpose, that I was moved to 
ribald sarcasm in sixteen stanzas, which I wrote at that time, 
but never published. The poem is headed “John” and “Bob” 


and ‘“‘Arthur,” and reads as follows: 


John and Bob were hopeful youth, 
Each with strong ambition. 
John was raised on politics, 

Bob on soft nutrition. 


John Purroy from Tammany’s 
boss 

Inherited his money ; 

Bob grew up in southern clime, 

Came to York for honey. 


Joined the force of daily press, 
Learned political power ; 
Became the friend of Tammany, 
Remained until “his hour.” 


Robert served in City Hall, 
John was Gaynor’s aide. 

Bob and John, no friends at all, 
Till self-interest swayed. 


John let Bob run his campaign, 
Called Gaynor ‘slippery honor,’ 
Bob was sore; downed his pride, 
Raised the Mitchel banner. 


Socony behind them both, 
Campaign funds were plenty, 
Election won, John went off 
With Reynolds who gave twenty 
(thousand dollars to campaign.) 


John had sure forgotten Bob 

When he became Mayor; 

Till Robert’s partner, young John 
D 


Spoke up as billionaire. 


John and Bob, ambitious men, 
Each seeks for further power ; 
John D. counts on them again 
To serve the needed hour. 


The people feel the money blight, 
Know Billy Sunday too. 

John D. needs religion now 

To put his program through. 


He seeks just now through John 
and Bob 

Again to own the town; 

His wealth has passed two billion 
mark, 

The people are trod down. 


God and Mammon strive on earth, 
Who shall the victor be? 

Billy works for John D’s cause, 
The people must serve Thee. 


Money greed enfolds the earth, 
Great wealth is reared on sin; 
It shapes religion to its end, 
All crouch to let it win. 
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Pulpit, the school and 
books 

Are servants to its cause, 

Has serving God ceased here on 
earth 


Because of Mammon’s laws? 


press, 


How long oh Lord, will misery 
last ? 

Shall human race decay? 

Lift up Thy hand, smite down the 
cause, 
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The power of darkness must suc- 
cumb 

And Truth again be free. 

Relieve the world of Mammon’s 
blight 

And banish slavery. 


Isaiah’s vision will come true, 

The sword will ploughshare be; 

The people then will rule with 
light 

And banish savag’ry. 


Drive hypocrites away. 


Tammany Hall got busy during the summer to select candi- 
dates and it caused the organization of the Business Men’s 
League, of which Joseph Yeska, the vest manufacturer, was 
President. This League maintained headquarters in the Heck- 
scher Building and selected John F. Hylan as candidate for 
Mayor. It organized a platform committee of which William 
F, Schneider was chairman, and this committee held meetings in 
all five boroughs, to which it invited civic, political and taxpayers 
organizations, as well as individuals, to present their views. I 
appeared before this platform committee at its meeting in each 
borough and acted as “key” speaker. I read my speeches to the 
committee and helped shape the issues of the campaign. In 
these speeches, I disclosed the truth about Mitchel’s backers, in- 
cluding the operations of the Bailey-Reynolds-Greve group. 
Most of these speeches are contained in my book, “Politics, 
Government and the Public Utilities in New York City,” on pages 
101 to 121, inclusive. After the Kings County Grand Jury failed 
to indict in its investigation of the Hog Inlet “grab” narrated 
in the previous chapter, I was retained by District Attorney 
Swann in New York County, as special investigator for his grand 
jury, which instituted an inquiry into the activities of this combi- 
nation. Isidore Kresel was retained as special assistant district 
attorney and he sought me and my records. I worked with the 
district attorney several weeks. The inquiry resulted in the in- 
dictment of Bailey, Reynolds and Greve and was primarily based 
on my report to the Thompson Committee on the activities of this 
group, which report I published in leaflet form and distributed. 
The leaflet was headed “How William H. Reynolds (Mayor 
Mitchel’s Pal) and His Associates ‘Trimmed’ New York City 
out of Several Million Dollars.” It read as follows: 
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September 1, 1916. 
Hon. Frank Moss, 
Counsel Thompson Investigating Committee. 

Dear Mr. Moss:—Pursuant to your instructions, I have inquired 
further into the waste of public funds by the city authorities during 
the past several years and submit the accompanying report. In view 
of the fact that the city’s share of the subway cost has increased 
from $164,000,000 to approximately $195,000,000, and that seventy 
million dollars of dock bonds were released from the debt limit to 
provide sufficient borrowing margin to meet the original estimate, 
it is well to understand how some of the city’s money has been spent. 
In the matter of the purchase of Dreamland, Rockaway ‘Park’ and 
the property of the First Construction Company in South Brooklyn, 
the circumstances are such as to warrant inquiry by those charged 
with enforcement of the criminal law. The city’s resources were 
unwarrantedly dissipated in these transactions. J will submit fur- 
ther report on matters affecting the city’s financial affairs, and trust 
the committee will find a way to prevent the financial exhaustion 
which threatens New York. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY H. KLEIN. 


On July 13, 1911, the committee on corporate stock of the Board 
of Estimate, composed of John Purroy Mitchel, President of the 
Board of Aldermen, George McAneny, President of the Borough 
of Manhattan, and William A. Prendergast, Comptroller, recom- 
mended the selection and purchase of a site for a new court house 
in Manhattan, the purchase of a tract of land at Rockaway Point 
for a ‘park,’ the purchase of Dreamland and adjoining property at 
Coney Island and the construction of a physical railroad connection 
between the Centre Street subway and the Brooklyn bridge. As a 
result of these recommendations and of subsequent action by the 
Board of Estimate, the city now has on hand an unsightly area 
north of the Municipal Building which cost $15,000,000 (including 
interest and loss of taxes), acquired as a court house site, an inac- 
cessible strip of barren sand at Rockaway, a beach front at Coney 
Island which adjoins a tract several times as large already owned 
by the city, and a rail connection between the subway and the 
Brooklyn bridge which cost $800,000, and which has been finished 
but unused about two years. The city acquired, through these same 
officials, a tract of land in the Erie Basin at South Brooklyn at a 
cost of more than one million dollars and a parcel of water front 
at Astoria on which the comptroller accepted an option of $1,300,000, 
though the property was assessed for less than half that sum, 


Seaside (Rockaway) Park 


This parcel consists of 248.3 acres, of which about 47 acres were 
under the waters of Jamaica Bay when acquired, since which time 
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about 20 acres have been submerged by the Atlantic Ocean. The 
property lies beyond Neponsit at Rockaway and was owned by the 
Neponsit Realty Company, of which Remsen Johnson is president; 
William M. Greve, vice-president ; Clifford S. Kelsey, treasurer, and 
Frederick Joerissen, Jr., secretary. It was part of a tract of 350 
acres sold by the West Rockaway Land Company to the Neponsit 
Company in 1908, after the Board of Estimate declined to pay 
$1,000,000 for the larger tract. The Board of Estimate, through 
the comptroller, accepted an option on the 248 acres from William 
M. Greve as of August 1, 1911, for $1,225,000, with interest. The 
city’s experts were Lewis B. Sharp of Far Rockaway, who swore 
the value of the property was $620,000; Maximilian Morgenthau, 
whose appraisal was $744,000; A. C. Haynes, $755,000, and Andrew 
McTigue, $755,763. The experts for the Neponsit Realty Company 
and their appraisals were: Lewis H. May, $1,960,950; Bryan L. 
Kennelly, $1,982,707; Frederick J. Lancaster, $2,343,600, and Wil- 
liam H. Reynolds, $1,986,888. Mr. May solicits loans for the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company at Far Rockaway, and officers and 
directors of this company are officers and directors of the Realty 
Associates which owns 75 per cent. of the stock of the Neponsit 
Realty Company. Frank Bailey is vice-president of the Title Com- 
pany and President of the Realty Associates, and Messrs, Greve 
and Clifford S. Kelsey are vice-presidents in the Realty Associates 
and officers in the Neponsit Company. Mr. Lancaster is president 
of the West Rockaway Land Company, which sold the property to 
the Neponsit Company, and Mr. Lancaster is president and Mr. 

- Kennelly treasurer of the Courtney Development Company, which 
owns a tract of land in Long Island City. William H. Reynolds 
is associated in business with most of the officers and directors of 
the Realty Associates. Remsen Johnson, president of the Neponsit 
Company, is director in the Estates of Long Beach, of which Rey- 
nolds is president and Greve a stockholder. 

Officers and directors of the Realty Associates contributed lib- 
erally to the campaign funds for Mayor Mitchel and Comptroller 
Prendergast in 1913. Joseph Huber, one of the directors, con- 
tributed $1,000 to the mayor’s fund, and Charles S. Brown, James 
G. Wentz and Clarence H. Kelsey, other directors, also contributed. 
Frank Bailey contributed to the comptroller’s campaign fund and 
William M. Calder, also a director, contributed. John Greve 
(brother of William M. Greve) contributed $1,000 to Mayor 
Mitchel and $250 to the comptroller’s campaign fund. William H. 
Reynolds is credited with contributions totalling $5,607 to Mayor 
Mitchel and $100 to the campaign fund for President McAneny 
of the Board of Aldermen. There is reason to believe that Reynolds’ 
contributions to the mayor’s campaign greatly exceeds this sum. 
In 1911 the parcel was assessed at $490,000, according to a report 
of Engineer Lewis of the Board of Estimate, and this assessment, 
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which was included in that on the 350 acres, was raised in 1912, 
when the city took title, to $974,000. It will cost the city $100,000 
to reclaim the forty-seven acres in Jamaica Bay, and in order to 
save the beach on the ocean side it will be necessary to construct 
jetties along 5,000 feet where the twenty acres have already been 
washed away. It will cost the city many thousands of dollars to 
grade the tract which lies north of Barren Island. The commis- 
sioners in condemnation were William S. Cogswell, Clarence Ed- 
wards, a lawyer, and John J. Goodwin, a real estate dealer at Rock- 
away Park. Mr. Edwards has since been appointed judge of the 
court of special sessions by Mayor Mitchel. Mr. Goodwin sells 
lots at Neponsit on commission and is therefore engaged in busi- 
ness with officers of the Neponsit Realty Company. Mr. Cogswell 
has sat in many proceedings. The commissioners awarded $1,250,- 
000 with interest from March 14, 1912, the date title vested, totalling 
about $1,400,000. Had the city exercised its option it would have 
been obliged to pay interest and assume taxes from the date of the 
option and to pay claimant’s disbursements. This would have to- 
talled more than the award with interest. The award therefore 
was enough to justify the option, but not too great to make the 
option of value to the city. It was not disclosed before the con- 
demnation commissioners on whose appraisal the option was ac- 
cepted by the comptroller, though it has since developed that one 
of the appraisers was William P. Rae. Mr. Rae is regularly em- 
ployed by the Realty Associates, which lends him money on prop- 
erty, and he and Bryan L. Kennelly, one of the experts for the 
Neponsit Company, are president and treasurer respectively of the 
Jamaica-Hillcrest Company. Mr. Rae contributed $100 to the 
comptroller’s campaign fund, and he is treasurer of the Republican 
County Committee of Kings County; the largest individual con- 
tributor to the committee’s fund in 1913 being John Greve, whose 
contribution was $1,000. This is distinct from other contributions. 
The ‘park’ is inaccessible to the poor of New York because it can 
be reached only by train over the Long Island Railroad (40 cents 
round trip), then by car; or by means of ferry from Sheepshead 
Bay. Since the city owns the property few persons have availed 
themselves of its recreative privileges, while in winter months none 
but the most hardy would venture over it. During the condem- 
nation proceedings, counsel to the Neponsit Company, John J. 
Kuhn, exhibited the city’s option to the commissioners, though he 
declined to produce the contract between his client and the West 
Rockaway Land Company to disclose the purchase price. Mr. Kuhn 
contributed $250 to Mayor Mitchel’s campaign fund. 


Of the 248 acres in the tract acquired by the city at an average 
of $5,000 an acre, forty-seven acres were acquired by the Neponsit 
Realty Company from the state at $200 an acre. 


Never before, except in the case of Dreamland, and subsequently 
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in the case of East River ‘park’ at Astoria and the property of the 
First Construction Company in South Brooklyn, has the city ac- 
cepted an option on property acquired through condemnation, the 
effect of such option being to fix a value authoritatively in advance 
of condemnation. In three of these instances the Realty Associates 
and their officers were the chief beneficiaries. 


Dreamland and Coney Island Park 


The Board of Estimate through the comptroller accepted an option 
on Dreamland from William H. Reynolds, president of the cor- 
poration, and the proposal to establish a public park at Coney Island 
included the acquisition of two adjoining parcels. Condemnation 
proceedings began in April 1912, and the report of the commis- 
sioners was submitted to the court in the spring of 1915, the awards 
being as follows: Joseph Huber, trustee for the Dreamland Corpo- 
ration, $1,014,602 for land and $20,000 for improvements; Prospect 
Park and Coney Island Railroad, $743,024.97, and to the estate of 
Mrs. Catharine Balmer, $401,144. These awards carried interest 
as follows: Dreamland, $158,949.61; Prospect Park and Coney 
Island Railroad, $136,345.08; Mrs. Balmer, $73,610. The awards 
with interest (including two slight awards to concessionaries) total 
$2,252,995.17. The entire tract, part of which is under water, com- 
prises 13.8 acres, of which the Dreamland parcel is 7.16 acres, Pros- 
pect Park and Coney Island Railroad property 5 acres, and the 
Balmer tract 1.7 acres. The report was accepted by Justice Black- 
mar in the Supreme Court in Kings County and reversed by Justice 
Mills in the Appellate Division, who said in his opinion the awards 
on Dreamland and the property of the Prospect Park and Coney 
Island Railroad were excessive by $500,000. The commissioners 
who made the awards are Charles J. McDermott, George A. Steves 
and William J. Duane. The city acquired only part of the area 
occupied by Dreamland before the fire in May, 1911. In that year 
Mr. Reynolds swore to the tax commissioners that $420,000 was full 
market value for the entire property, and William M. Greve, Rey- 
nolds’ expert, swore there had been no increase in values at Coney 
Island from 1904 to 1911. Another Reynolds’ expert swore there 
had been no increase in values from 1907 to 1912. The entire Dream- 
land parcel, including a frontage of 292 feet on Surf Avenue, was 
purchased by Reynolds and his associates in 1903 and 1904 for 
$617,000. The area taken by the city does not include the Surf 
Avenue front running back 200 feet which the city’s experts, Mar- 
tin McHale and Joseph P. Day, appraised at $518,000 and $579,000 
respectively. William M. Greve testified that a Surf Avenue lot 
100 feet deep was worth $1,500 a front foot, or $30,000 for a lot 
20 x 100. When the city acquired Dreamland and the adjoining 
area it had 63 acres under water and 30 acres upland beach at 
Coney Island toward Brighton Beach. The city’s bath house is at 
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West 5th Street on part of this property. Borough President of 
the Bronx Cyrus C. Miller opposed the acquisition of the area 
embraced in the Coney Island ‘park’ on the ground that the city 
already had sufficient park area and that the 63 acres should be 
reclaimed for $60,000. He also objected to the acquisition of the 
tract at Rockaway Point. Alfred T. White of Brooklyn offered 
$250 for the best engineering plan to restore the submerged beach 
which was a popular summering spot less than a dozen years pre- 
vious. Before the option on Dreamland was accepted, Chief Engi- 
neer Lewis of the Board of Estimate, reported that the Dream- 
land area to be taken was worth $340,000 and that the value of the 
Surf Avenue parcel remaining was $390,000. The option was 
accepted by the comptroller on the appraisals of William P. Rae 
and Bryan L, Kennelly, though this fact did not become publicly 
known for several years. In testifying for Reynolds in the First 
Construction Company (South Brooklyn) proceeding, Rae acknowl- 
edged that his appraisal of Dreamland for the comptroller was paid 
for by Joseph Huber, by arrangement with the comptroller. Mr. 
Kennelly swore he could not recall who paid him for his appraisal. 
Rae appraised Dreamland at $1,350,000 and Kennelly $100,000 less. 
Reynolds’ experts on Dreamland and their appraisals were: Howard 
C. Pyle, $1,440,700; William M. Greve, $1,277,000, and David Por- 
ter, $1,352,000. The city’s experts and their estimates were: Mar- 
tin McHale, $433,725; Joseph P. Day, $455,000. John Dunn, the 
city’s tax assessor, swore the entire Dreamland tract, including the 
Surf Avenue portion, was worth $729,500. The award was just 
above the option price leading Justice Mills to say that the award 
suggested to the ordinary mind ‘consideration of the option rather 
than the reverse.’ He added: ‘I think that the demand for the 
option by the commissioners was an erroneous proceeding. Even 
a bona fide offer made to the owner to purchase would be incom- 
petent evidence in his favor.’ 

The city had accepted two options on Dreamland, the first for 
$1,350,000, including the Surf Avenue front if acquired before No- 
vember 11, 1911, or $1,500,000 if acquired through condemnation ; 
the other for $1,000,000, excluding the Surf Avenue area. The 
final option was accepted by Comptroller Prendergast, President 
Mitchel of the Board of Aldermen and President Steers of the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Had the city exercised its option, the cost 
of Dreamland would have been greater than the award plus interest 
and taxes. The award was subject to a mortgage of $400,000 held 
by the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, a mortgage for $300,- 
000 held by the Hamilton Trust Company as trustee, and a mort- 
gage of $750,000 held as trustee by the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company; also subject to provisions of a declaration of trust dated 
August 29, 1911, made by Joseph Huber. In this declaration of 
trust it is provided that the proceeds from the sale of the Dream- 
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land should go to redeem the above mortgages, the remainder to 
go to the holders of the ‘registered debenture bonds’ which were 
issued to the owners of the $750,000 mortgage and income bonds. 
The $400,000 mortgage held by the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company was paid off by the insurance which the Dreamland cor- 
poration collected after the fire. The sale of the property to the 
city put new value into the bonds. The mortgage and income 
bonds were quoted at $200 for $500 par value prior to the fire. After 
the city accepted the option, the bonds were held for 20 per cent. 
above par because interest had been defaulted for several years. 
Reynolds and Joseph Huber owned half the bonds, the balance being 
held by politicians and sporting men and by the City Real Estate 
Company, a subsidiary of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company. 
The city’s failure to reclaim the 63 acres of submerged beach be- 
tween Coney Island and Brighton at a cost of only a small frac- 
tion of the total awards, is a benefit to the company known as 
Brighton-by-the-Sea which owns 110 acres including the Brighton 
Beach race track and other property at the beach. The property 
of the Parkway Baths Company is also greatly benefitted because 
less public bathing beach is provided. William M. Greve is man- 
ager of Brighton-by-the-Sea and secretary and treasurer of the 
Parkway Baths Company. Clifford S. Kelsey is president of the 
Parkway Baths Company and secretary and treasurer of Brighton- 
by-the-Sea. Both companies are controlled by the Realty Asso- 
ciates, After the city acquired Dreamland, it was obliged to spend 
$25,000 to remove the debris from the burned area and it authorized 
the expenditure of $55,000 to construct a pier which was leased in 
advance for twenty years to a company controlled by Reynolds’ 
associates. This lease, made by the Sinking Fund Commission of 
which the mayor and comptroller are the directing officers, was 
rescinded after protest by citizens. 


South Brooklyn (Terminal) Property 


Besides these expenditures for so-called public improvements, 
based on the report of Messrs. Mitchel, Prendergast and McAneny, 
to the Board of Estimate, the city ventured on other ‘improvements’ 
for the benefit of Mr. Mitchel’s friends and other land speculators. 
One of these projects is the acquisition of a tract of land in the 
Erie Basin for more than a million dollars and another is the pur- 
chase of 56 acres of land and land under water in Astoria on which 
the comptroller accepted an option of $1,300,000. The commission- 
ers in this proceeding made an award of $725,000 after exhaustive 
testimony, in spite of the city’s option. The purchase of the South 
Brooklyn tract from the First Construction Company and others 
associated with William H. Reynolds, president, is based on the 
report of Mr. Mitchel as chairman of the Committee on Water- 
front Improvement of the Board of Estimate. Mr. Mitchel reported 
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early in 1913 after two years of study, that the city should acquire 
land to the amount of $4,000,000 for a classification yard for a 
proposed terminal railway and he recommended the payment of 
$2,557,977 to the Bush Terminal Company for its franchises, track 
and freight equipment and $1,676,120 to the New York Dock Com- 
pany for similar ‘property.’ Mr. Mitchel also recommended the 
acceptance of an option from Mr. Bush for $10,100,000 for several 
piers which were built several years previous at less than half the 
option price. The franchises which Mr, Mitchel recommended the 
city should buy were granted to Mr. Bush a few years previous. 
Frank Bailey and E. T. Bedford, trustees of the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company, are directors of the Bush Terminal Company 
and Mr. Bush is director and bondholder of the Estates of Long 
Beach of which Reynolds is president. Charles S. Brown and 
Charles A. Peabody, directors of the Realty Associates, are direc- 
tors of the Bush Company. The net result of Mr. Mitchel’s plan 
and recommendation for a terminal railroad along South Brook- 
lyn to be paid for by the city and operated by private interest, is the 
acquisition of 1,308,107 square feet of property owned by Reynolds 
and others backed by the Realty Associates. The records produced 
before the condemnation commissioners by the city’s attorney, show 
that on June 20, 1910, the Blue Stone Realty Company sold to the 
City Real Estate Company, 163,921 square feet at 51 cents a square 
foot and that the Blue Stone Realty Company acquired that prop- 
erty the same day from various owners. On July 20, 1910, the 
City Real Estate Company acquired from the estate of John H. 
Powers, half of parcel 22, a deed to the other half being given to 
William D, Franklin, who transferred the property on the same 
day to the City Real Estate Company, which deeded the entire tract 
on October 8, 1913, to the First Construction Company. In June, 
1910, Ainsley W. Jones, dummy for the Realty Associates, acquired 
114,437 square feet of the condemned area at 46 cents a square foot 
from Kate Duryea. On March 17, 1911, the Beard Estate gave 
an option to Charles B. Houston, a clerk in Reynolds’ office, to 
837,678 square feet at 60 cents a square foot. This option was held 
until March 17, 1913, on the payment of $100, when Houston paid 
$2,606.80 and gave back to the Beard Estate a purchase money 
mortgage of $500,000. The records also show that on March 19, 
1913, the Beard Estate sold 1,442,091 square feet to the First Con- 
struction Company at 65 cents a square foot, having given Houston 
an option on the property two years previous. The state acquired 
most of this property from Reynolds who claimed $1.76 a square 
foot and who received an award of 75 cents a square foot after 
three years inquiry by the Court of Claims. Reynolds was repre- 
sented by half a dozen eminent attorneys. The comptroller accepted 
an option of $1.30 a square foot on Reynolds’ property on the 
appraisal of Rae and Kennelly, who also appraised Dreamland. In 
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spite of the fact that he was the comptroller’s private appraiser, 
Rae appeared before the city’s condemnation commissioners and 
swore on behalf of Reynolds, that the latter’s property was worth 
$1.32 a square foot and he appeared as Reynolds’ expert before the 
Court of Claims and testified to $1.74 a square foot as the value 
of Reynolds’ property taken by the state for barge canal purposes. 
Reynolds’ property, taken by the city, was carried on the city’s tax 
books at 34 7-10th cents a square foot. In all, the city is taking 
618,420 square feet of the property under option, the balance of the 
condemned area being made up mainly of parcels owned by the 
Realty Associates. Rae, in qualifying as an expert for Reynolds 
before the Court of Claims, swore that he appraised the property 
of the Bush Terminal and New York Dock Companies for the 
city authorities. The condemnation commissioners are Stephen G. 
Baldwin, William P. Moffat and Edward F. Linton. The first 
chairman was Andrew J. Corsa, who died before testimony was 
taken. Mr. Corsa was an intimate friend of Reynolds and pro- 
cured a low rate of insurance for Reynolds on Dreamland. 

The project to construct a municipal terminal railway along the 
South Brooklyn waterfront is virtually dead, the railroads declin- 
ing to venture on its operation because there is no prospect of 
earning interest on even half the estimated cost. The city has 
spent more than eight million dollars for property along the South 
Brooklyn waterfront during the past ten years on which virtually 
no income has been derived. Since the proceedings before the State 
Court of Claims and the city’s condemnation commissioners have 
been concluded, all the property not disposed of has been trans- 
ferred to the Realty Associates and the Exeter Corporation. The 
Exeter Corporation was incorporated July 15, 1914, with John H. 
Whyte, Stephen G, Tuthill and William G. Groves, directors. On 
May 10, 1915, these directors were succeeded by Frank Bailey, Clif- 
ford S. Kelsey and William M. Greve. 


How Reynolds and His Associates ‘Put It Over’ 
on the City Before 


The following report discloses how Reynolds and his associates 
have been ‘putting it over’ on the city for years. Their methods 
under Mitchel and Prendergast have not changed. They always 
‘get’ the responsible public officials in order to put their deals across. 

December 1, 1916. 
Hon. Frank Moss, 
Counsel Thompson Investigation Committee. 

Dear Mr. Moss:—Pursuant to your instruction and supplement- 
ing my report of September 1, I submit further facts with regard 
to the activities of William H. Reynolds and those associated with 
him in extracting large sums of money from the city treasury 
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through the sale of property to the city. Not only has this group 
succeeded in imposing on the city and its taxpayers to the extent 
of several million dollars, but they are trying to gouge the state 
in connection with the sale of property for a barge terminal site 
in the Erie Basin, South Brooklyn, and they are trying to impose 
on the Federal Government through the sale of a stretch of sand 
at Rockaway Point adjoining the city’s ‘park,’ at an exorbitant 
price. The city paid Reynolds’ associates far in excess of the value 
of the property which it acquired at Rockaway. The parcel which 
the state acquired from Reynolds and his associates in the Erie 
Basin, is part of a tract which they obtained from the Beard Estate 
at less than 65 cents a square foot and on which the city took an 
option of $1.30 a square foot. The State of New York, through 
the Court of Claims, fixed a value of 75 cents a square foot on 
Reynolds’ property, a year after the city accepted its option and 
after listening to the testimony of Reynolds’ experts. The State 
Canal Board had previously declined an option of $1.25 a square 
foot for the property. The Court of Claims awarded $1,081,516.50 
for 1,422,022 square feet and Reynolds is now trying to increase 
the award with the aid of the half dozen lawyers who represented 
him in the proceeding. The award carries with it interest from 
April 12, 1912, to May 21, 1915, totalling $201,702.83. (Charles E. 
Hughes now represents Reynolds’ backers.) Had the City of New 
York adopted this value instead of $1.30 a square foot, it would 
have saved more than 42 per cent. on the amount it agreed to pay 
Reynolds under option. Reynolds offered the state 1,744,274.51 
square feet at $3,101,509.21. The Court of Claims filed its award 
November 28, 1914. William P. Rae, who was one of the comp- 
troller’s experts on whose appraisal the option figure of $1.30 a 
square foot was based, testified before the Court of Claims for 
Reynolds. He swore that the property was worth $1.74 a square 
foot, or a total of $2,523,538.50. Mr. Rae has since been elected 
president of the Real Estate Exchange of Brooklyn, succeeding Wil- 
liam G. Morrissey who, as appraiser for the Canal Board, recom- 
mended that the state take an option of $1.25 a square foot from 
Reynolds. Mr. Morrissey was at that time appraiser for the Realty 
Associates which backed Reynolds and the First Construction Com- 
pany in the purchase and sale of the property. Had the option 
been executed, Mr. Reynolds stood to receive $1,777,527 for the 
property instead of an award of $1,081,516.50. Mr. Reynolds had 
other experts who swore the property was worth $1.70 a square 
foot. Floyd Corbin, expert for the state, swore the property was 
worth 88.77 cents a square foot less the cost of filling, dredging and 
bulkheading to make it serviceable. Thomas J. Hanlon, city asses- 
sor, swore that the Reynolds’ tract was worth $700,500, or at the 
rate of 48 cents a square foot. Two other state experts valued the 
property at $575,808.80. The evidence shows that Reynolds’ First 
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Construction Company acquired the property from Reynolds’ 
dummy on June 14, 1913; that the dummy acquired it a few months 
previous from the Beard Estate; also that part of the property was 
transferred direct to the First Construction Company by the Beard 
Estate. A few months prior to these transfers, the Beard Estate 
heirs swore the property was worth 65 cents a square foot. Since 
the Reynolds’ parcel was taken by the state all the balance owned 
by the First Construction Company was transferred to the Realty 
Associates and the Exeter Corporation, a dummy for the Realty 
Associates. These transfers are dated January 5, 1915, and the 
property includes eight blocks in the Erie Basin. The Canal Com- 
mission which was created by the Legislature in 1909, recommended 
the acquisition of the Erie Basin site for a barge terminal on March 
1, 1911. Within two weeks, Reynolds’ dummy obtained an option 
on the property which was subsequently taken by the city and state. 


Montauk Theatre and Manhattan Bridge Approach 


In the proceedings to acquire a Brooklyn approach to the Man- 
hattan Bridge, Reynolds and his associates profited handsomely 
out of the city. They received $500,000 for the Montauk Theatre 
and site and the city paid the Realty Associates $826,250 for various 
parcels of property which that company acquired in anticipation 
of resale to the city. The profits of Reynolds’ Montauk Theatre 
Company was 200 per cent. and the profits of the Realty Asso- 
ciates was about $400,000. The Montauk Theatre Company was 
capitalized at $200,000 but the full capital was never paid 
in. The city paid $230,000 for the theatre building which it 
later resold to the DeKalb Company, a dummy for the Realty 
Associates, for $11,350. The building was moved across Flatbush 
Avenue, rebuilt and transferred to the Realty Associates. It is 
now conducted as a profitable playhouse. Associated with Reynolds 
in the Montauk Theatre Company were the late Patrick H. Mc- 
Carren, former Sheriff Frank D. Creamer, John J. McGarry, John 
McCarty, William J. Buttling, William Berri, Michael J. Coffey, 
John Cottier, Granville W. Harmon, George F. Dobson, and others. 
Mr. Dobson was managing editor of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
He was secretary of the Montauk Theatre Company and is secre- 
tary of the New Montauk Theatre Company. He, Reynolds and 
Frank Bailey, are trustees in dissolution of the Montauk Theatre 
Company. One of those who appraised the theatre property for 
the city was Ezra Bushnell, who was director with Reynolds and 
Bailey in the Livingston Realty Company. In the acquisition of 
property surrounding the theatre which it sold to the city, the 
Realty Associates concealed its activities behind the City Real 
Estate Company, a subsidiary of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, which acquired several parcels and transferred them to 
the Realty Associates. The Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
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owns a large share of stock in the Realty Associates. In testifying 
before the condemnation commission a few years later, Clifford S. 
Kelsey, general manager of the Realty Associates, acknowledged 
that he knew that Flatbush Avenue was to be extended to connect 
with the new bridge. He also acknowledged that the Realty Asso- 
ciates speculated in real estate in a large way. The Realty Asso- 
ciates received $400,000 for permanent easement to their property 
before the fee was purchased. They received $350,000 for fee, $50,- 
000 for temporary easement and interest on the total awards. They 
also received $50,000 award and interest on various other parcels 
and the City Real Estate Company received $6,500. Frank Bailey, 
vice president of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, is presi- 
dent of the Realty Associates and treasurer of the City Real Estate 
Company. 


Lotus Realty Co. and Bay Ridge Waterfront 


The Realty Associates and its officers made a handsome profit 
out of the city through the sale of a parcel of waterfront at the 
foot of Fifty-ninth Street, South Brooklyn, several years ago. The 
city had begun condemnation proceedings to acquire the entire wa- 
terfront from Fifty-seventh. to Sixty-first Street, owned by two 
private estates, when the Lotus Realty Company, composed of dum- 
mies for the Realty Associates, purchased part of the area under 
condemnation. The city then entered into negotiations with the 
Lotus Company and on March 2, 1908, acquired its parcel at $1.10 
a square foot, or a total of $847,284.90. The Lotus property was 
assessed at 25 9-10th cents a square foot. The rate at which it was 
taken by the city fixed the price for other parcels along the water- 
front. Within a week, the city paid the Cutting Estate, through 
W. Bayard Cutting, $4,666,490 for property between Twenty-eighth 
and Thirty-sixth Streets (at the rate of $1.10 a square foot), and 
it paid the South Brooklyn Ferry Company, owned by the Cutting 
Estate, $750,000 for property, at the same rate. The condemna- 
tion commission, which continued its proceedings to acquire the 
balance of the property between Fifty-seventh and Sixty-first 
Streets, awarded the owners 65 cents a square foot several years 
after the city paid $1.10 a square foot to the Lotus Realty Com- 
pany. The property purchased from the Lotus Company it still 
unused by the city. 


Livingston Street Widening 


William H. Reynolds and the Realty Associates made large profits 
out of the city through the widening of Livingston Street, author- 
ized by the Board of Estimate in 1903. The city, through condem- 
nation proceedings, paid $108,740 to the Second Construction Com- 
pany, of which Reynolds was president, and $72,110 to the Realty 
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Associates. Both companies acquired various parcels in anticipa- 
tion of resale to the city and in testifying before the condemna- 
tion commission, Reynolds swore he purchased eighteen houses on 
Livingston Street from the Realty Associates. The city took thirty 
feet off the front of Reynolds’ property and paid him more than 
the total cost. The Second Construction Company was organized 
in June, 1903. 


Other Proceedings 


In extending Grand Street (Brooklyn) from Hooper to Have- 
meyer, the city paid the Realty Associates $31,502.05 for property 
which it owned and in other proceedings it paid large sums of 
money to persons representing Reynolds, or the Realty Associates, 
or affiliated with them. In the proceeding to extend Flatbush Ave- 
nue from Concord to Nassau Street, the city paid Henry A. Fry, 
assistant secretary of the Realty Associates, $8,000, and in the pro- 
ceeding to acquire property for a playground in Brownsville, the 
city paid the Brownsville Company, of which Clifford S. Kelsey 
is president, $3,300. The Realty Associates was also interested in 
the Joralemon Street proceeding and it owned property acquired 
by the city for subway purposes at Flatbush and Atlantic Avenue 
and Flatbush Avenue and Willoughby Street. Besides these various 
transactions, the Realty Associates is now establishing its claim for 
property along the Gravesend Canal which is under condemnation 
as a ‘drainage ditch.’ The Realty Associates owns fifteen parcels 
in this proceeding and William P, Rae, testifying for the claimant, 
estimates the damage at $171,850. Since this proceeding was begun, 
an effort has been made to induce the city to exchange fifty-two 
acres which it owns at the mouth of the canal for twenty-one acres 
owned by the Harway Improvement Company in which stock- 
holders of the Realty Associates are interested with Nicholas F. 
Brady, who controls the company. Negotiations with the city on 
behalf of the Harway Company were conducted by William M. 
Greve and legislation was attempted to aid the transaction. The 
condemnation proceedings which were suspended pending action 
by the corporation counsel, have been resumed by order of the 
court. 


It is evident from these facts and from those in the previous 
report, that Reynolds and his associates have profited largely out 
of the City of New York and that their disposal of Dreamland, 
Rockaway ‘park’ and Erie Basin property to the city and state dur- 
ing the past few years is on a par with their previous sale of prop- 
erty to the city. The city has paid fully $10,000,000 to Reynolds 
and his associates during the past ten years and their profits amount 
to several million dollars. One of the results of these transactions 
is an expanded public debt and an increased cost of city govern- 
ment, besides the enrichment of Reynolds and his friends. 
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How the State Was Deprived of Revenue by Reynolds- 
Greve-Bailey Corporations 


Not only have Reynolds and his associates made large profits out 
of the city and state, but the state has been denied a large part 
of the revenue to which it is entitled for permitting them to do busi- 
ness. Under the state law a corporation is obligated to pay a tax 
of one and a half mills, on the par value of its stock if its earnings 
equal or exceed 6 per cent. dividend and a nominal return other- 
wise. In the case of the Dreamland Corporation, the records in 
Albany show that the state has received a total of $11.25 taxes since 
1910, this sum having been paid in 1913. In 1910 Reynolds, as 
president of the corporation, reported gross liabilities of $766,000, 
and for 1913, the report signed by Reynolds, shows liabilities of 
$1,203,000. In the report for 1914, Reynolds states that the com- 
pany has ceased business. ‘Its property was destroyed by fire in 
1911,” he swears; ‘its real estate was lost to the company by con- 
fession of judgment in a suit concerning the issue of debenture 
bonds and is now owned legally and actually by private parties.’ 
Nowhere does he tell of the sale of the property to the City of New 
York. The Neponsit Realty Company, which sold the city the sand 
pit at Rockaway Point for $1,250,000, has actually paid the state 
$243.75 since 1910. The 1915 report, signed by Remsen Johnson, 
president, and Clifford Kelsey, treasurer, shows assets of $922,000 
and liabilities of $664,000, leaving an equity of $258,000. The 1914 
report showed a total liability of $703,000. The company paid the 
state $6 in 1910, $12 each year in 1911, 1912 and 1913; $8.24 in 1914, 
and $193.52 in 1915. The reports do not tell of the sale of property 
to the city. The First Construction Company, which is selling the 
city and state property in the Erie Basin, has paid no corporation 
tax. Reynolds, as president, reported that the company owns a 
lease ‘valued at $150,000 and lots at Sheepshead Bay valued at 
$2,000.’ No mention is made of the property under condemnation 
by city and state. The Montauk Theatre Company, which sold the 
theatre and site to the city, has been out of business, according to 
report, since 1905, though its property was not acquired until after 
that year. In 1914 it reported paying 6 per cent. dividend. In 1914, 
Frank Bailey, George Dobson, and William H. Reynolds, were still 
trustees in dissolution. The 1904 report is signed by Frank Bailey, 
treasurer, and George F, Dobson, secretary. The Second Construc- 
tion Company, which received $106,740 from the city, has paid no 
taxes to the state, judging from its reports. In 1903 Reynolds was 
president and the secretary reported that none of the $600,000 capi- 
tal was subscribed. No mention is made, in a subsequent report, 
of the sale of property to the city or of the proceeds derived there- 
from. The De Kalb Company, which purchased the Montauk 
Theatre building from the city and transferred it to the Realty 
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Associates, has paid no corporation tax. Its report for 1909 (the 
only report on record) shows assets of $12,000, consisting of $10,- 
000 personal property and $2,000 bank balance. The report is signed 
Frederick Joerissen, Jr., secretary. Mr. Joerissen is also secretary 
of the Neponsit Realty Company. The report of the Exeter Cor- 
poration shows assets of $490,434, liabilities $465,932; no dividends. 
The report is signed by William M. Greve, president; Frank Bailey, 
vice president, and Clifford S. Kelsey, secretary and treasurer. 

The Lotus Realty Company was taxed on $5,000 capital stock for 
1911 and 1912, but beyond that paid no corporation tax. The 
amount paid was $7.50 each year. 


I also published a two-page leaflet headed “Save New York 
from the Greed of the Money Gang,” which was distributed gen- 
erally during the campaign. (It is reprinted on pages 97 to 100 
in my book, “Politics, Government and the Public Utilities in 
New York City.”) 

During the campaign I wrote several letters to The New York 
World and Evening World about the utilities “ring,” the prin- 
cipal members of which were among Mayor Mitchel’s backers 
and had helped finance his campaign. These letters were not 
published by these newspapers, but are contained in my book, 
“Politics, Government and The Public Utilities in New York 
City,” on pages 88 to 96. All the leaflets that I prepared and all 
my speeches to the platform committee of the Business Men’s 
League were used by Tammany Hall. My speeches were mimeo- 
graphed to the extent of three thousand copies and each demo- 
cratic speaker was supplied with a copy and with my leaflets. I 
also wrote virtually every speech made by John F. Hylan in that 
campaign, My drafts were read by Tammany’s “strategy” board 
and given to the newspapers. The “strategy” board consisted of 
John H. Delaney, Daniel F. Ryan, James A. Foley, Robert F. 
Wagner, John H. O’Brien, Joseph Johnson, and James F. Mc- 
Bride. Hylan was selected as candidate, after the names of all 
candidates had been canvassed and rejected, including that of 
Alfred E. Smith, Democratic Sheriff of New York County, who 
was nominated for President of the Board of Aldermen. Hylan’s 
name had also been rejected and reconsidered. He had been 
making a campaign through the mail in all boroughs for more 
than a year, in an effort to win public support for a nomination. 
His campaign manager was David Hirshfield, who later became 
Commissioner of Accounts after I had been appointed to that 
office by Mayor Hylan and surrendered it to Hirshfield. Hylan 
was rejected originally because he was not well enough known 
and it was feared he could not go through a campaign and hold 
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the support of those who heard him. His knowledge of city affairs 
and his ability as a public speaker were limited. He had issued 
some statement on public ownership of public utilities, but it was 
known that these statements had been written for him by others. 
The committee on candidates had considered the names of Wil- 
liam B. Ellison, who was Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity and Corporation Counsel under Mayor McClellan, 
and William P. Burr, who had fought the eighty-cent gas case 
for the City and who had been the City’s legal representative in 
utilities battles. Among the other names considered was that of 
William Randolph Hearst, who was objected to by many on the 
ground that it would be turning the government of the City over 
to a man who already had too many businesses and publications. 
The problem was to select someone who would hold Hearst’s sup- 
port and who would not be Hearst; so the committee reverted to 
Hylan, who had been advocating Hearst’s program of public 
ownership of public utilities. I had spoken on this subject several 
times at the Bushwick Forum, Brooklyn, in which Hylan was in- 
terested. The Committee finally decided that Hylan could be 
“dragged” through the campaign. The first speech I wrote was 
read by the candidate to the Business Men’s League after his 
nomination, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 


The people of the City of New York face the most critical period 
in its history. Not only is the cost of government reaching a 
climax because of wastefulness, extravagance and mismanagement 
in the past, but the cost of living in the city has reached a point 
where it threatens the lives of the people themselves. In this situa- 
tion it is obvious that decisive steps must be taken to restore living 
conditions by a reduction in the cost of government as well as by a 
substantial reduction in the cost of food and commodities. The 
budget for governmental purposes next year will be according to 
estimate, about $238,000,000. This does not include all that the 
city will spend during the next twelve months, It will issue bonds 
to finish the water supply system and it must issue additional bonds 
for subway purposes. The budgetary appropriations will be in- 
creased before the year is out by the issue of several million dollars 
special revenue bonds and the total cost of government and ad- 
ministration next year, at the present rate of expenditure, will be 
more than $260,000,000. The average cost of government in the 
past four years has been over $250,000,000 a year, including bonds 
issued. The tax rate next year will be from ten to thirty points 
higher than during the current year and the assessments on which 
taxes are levied in many cases, exceed 100 percent of the value 
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of the property. In fact, I am assured by conservative real estate 
men, that half the small parcels of real estate in this city can be 
purchased from their owners direct and through public auction, for 
far less than the assessed value. How long can such a condition 
endure without financial ruin to most of our thrifty citizens? The 
city’s bonded debt is more than that of the United States before 
the war. The gross debt of the city on which interest is paid is 
approximately $1,490,000,000. The interest amounts to about 
$45,000,000 a year. How much further can the cost of city govern- 
ment go without injury to most of its citizens? At the present 
time and for several years past, tax liens have been sold by the 
tens of thousands, and during that same period the sales in the 
real estate auction rooms in all boroughs show that equities are 
being wiped out at an alarming rate. Only a small percentage of 
the parcels sold, including those of small home owners, has brought 
more than the mortgages on the property and, in many cases, par- 
cels have been sold for less than the amount of the mortgages. 
Now what can be done to restore the value of real estate in this 
city and to restore the government of the city to the people? The 
city government is controlled by a relatively small group of men, 
whose total annual income exceeds that of the city itself. These 
men derive the bulk of revenue from all public utilities and from 
the principal monopolies that prey upon the people, not only of this 
city, but of the entire country. These men also draw the largest 
share of income on city bonds and they have now reached the point 
where their control of city government has advanced to virtual 
ownership of the city itself. They dominate the city’s affairs and 
exercise a blighting influence in every department of government. 
Their public utilities corporations elect and control the policies of 
public officials, and their banks not only dictate the terms on which 
the city can borrow, but also on which city expenditures can be 
made. 


When Mayor Mitchel took office on Jan. 1, 1914, the city’s 
bonded debt was approximately $1,263,000,000. It has since in- 
creased $227,000,000. The budget of the city on January 1, 1914, 
was about $193,000,000. This was increased $18,000,000 by 1917 
and another $18,000,000 will be added next year, besides an addi- 
tional $8,500,000 that is imposed directly by the state. Shall we 
go on piling debts and expenditures or shall we look about for 
revenues that rightfully belong to the city and its people, but are 
going into the pockets of only a handful? I mean primarily the 
vast revenues from our public utilities that go out of the pockets 
of the people and into the treasuries of corporations controlled by 
Rockefeller and a few others. The city should have a large share 
of this profit and if I am elected Mayor I will take steps to bring 
this about. I will appoint a corporation counsel who knows that 
many public franchises are being used without warrant by private 
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gas and electric companies, and I will direct him to proceed to 
their recovery. I will go further; I will at once undertake a reduc- 
tion in the cost of public utility service pending the acquisition of 
these properties by the city, and I will exercise the power vested in 
me as Mayor, to proceed before the Public Service Commission to 
cause these reductions. I know that Mayor Mitchel claims credit 
for having taken such a step, but I also know that he took that 
step only after private individuals spent three years fighting for 
reductions in electric rates, which they finally obtained, without 
the slightest assistance from the Mayor. The reports of the Edi- 
son Electric Company show that since it was acquired by the 
Consolidated Gas Company, its earnings have been approximately 
fifty per cent. on the cost of the company to the Consolidated 
($18,000,000 for $45,000,000 capital Edison stock); an average of 
about 23 per cent. on capital. Besides this the company has put 
about $50,000,000 of earnings back into plant and has an accumu- 
lated surplus after sixteen years of ownership by the Consolidated 
of about $60,000,000. All this, in addition to generous dividends 
distributed to stockholders each year, the only stockholder being 
the Consolidated Gas Company. I will do more in this matter of 
public utilities than I have already mentioned. I will bring suit 
against the two corporations that control the underground conduits 
for electricity and telephone wires, and I will establish as fast as 
it can be done, just how much the city has been defrauded by these 
companies. Under the franchises, all over ten per cent. should 
go to the city. In the case of the electric conduit company, the 
referee appointed by the court decided that the company had with- 
held more than $200,000 from the city, though the corporation 
counsel prior to the Mitchel administration held that the city was 
actually entitled to several million dollars, because of fraud carried 
along for more than twenty years. I intend to recover these two 
underlying franchises on which the electric and telephone monopo- 
lies are based. 

With reference to the gas franchises, I showed that most of the 
franchises under which the Bronx gas companies controlled by 
Consolidated Gas operate, have expired and belong to the city. 
I know that in the investigation conducted by Charles E. Hughes 
on behalf of the state and William P. Burr, for the city, it was 
revealed that most of the gas franchises in Manhattan have also 
expired. I intend to retake these franchises and to operate them 
for the people and not permit their operation for the benefit of only 
a few multi-millionaires. I intend that a large part of the revenues 
from the operation of all these franchises should go to the city 
treasury to reduce the burden of taxation; and I intend that a 
part of these revenues should be added to the payrolls of the com- 
panies’ employes. With reference to the franchise on which the 
traction companies operate, I intend to pursue the same course as 
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to their actual legal ownership, and to proceed for their recovery 
on behalf of the city, if there is any basis for such procedure. In 
the case of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad, which has a per- 
petual franchise from the city and which is now controlled by the 
Rockefellers, I intend to see if steps cannot be taken to recover this 
franchise on the ground that it is against public policy. The fact 
that it was issued in perpetuity forty years ago, conflicts with the 
present idea of public ownership of public utilities. Mr. Rocke- 
feller draws 7 per cent. dividends on his holdings of Manhattan 
‘L’ stock whose market value to-day is about $25,000,000, this divi- 
dend being guaranteed by the Interborough Company out of earn- 
ings under the ‘dual’ subway contract. I intend to do all this with 
regard to public utilities matters, so that the largest source of 
revenue obtainable may be diverted from the pockets of the few 
to those of the people and into the city treasury. 


With reference to the city’s waterfront, I intend to conserve the 
value of the city’s piers by constructing a municipally owned termi- 
nal railway just as in the cities of Glasgow, Hamburg, Liverpool and 
elsewhere in Europe, and I intend to obtain large revenues for the 
city from the operation of these waterfront railroads. I do not 
intend to turn the west side of Manhattan Island and in the Bronx 
along the Hudson River, over to the New York Central Railroad 
controlled by Messrs. Rockefeller, Morgan, Vanderbilt and Mills, 
nor do I intend to turn the waterfront of South Brooklyn over to 
Messrs. Bush, Bailey and the Long Island and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads, also controlled by Mr. Rockefeller. I intend to develop the 
waterfront of the city to provide docking facilities for the fullest 
needs of the greatest city on earth and I intend that these facilities 
thus provided will remain the birthright of the people and not 
become the heritage of private individuals or corporations. If I 
become mayor of the city, I will see to it that its financing is free 
from Morgan-Rockefeller dictation so that no more financial bur- 
dens may be heaped on us. Never again, so long as I am mayor, 
shall the city be mulcted to the extent of $1,600,000 commission on 
a temporary loan of $80,000,000 besides the exaction of interest 
aggregating $4,800,000 for a single year. I say, I will make this 
sort of financing impossible and I will free the city from the dom- 
ination of this or any other selfish group of financiers and bankers. 
If I can accomplish it, I will keep the city’s money where its earn- 
ings will accrue to the public benefit and not to that chain of banks 
and bankers controlled by the Money Trust. In the case of the 
$80,000,000 loan and the loan of $20,000,000 additional, all at six 
per cent., at the time the war broke out, the city did not use more 
than $15,00,000 of the loan for the purpose for which the money 
was borrowed, namely to repay foreign owners of city bonds. 
Most of the entire sum of $100,000,000 remained in the vaults of the 
banks and bankers comprising the loaning syndicate headed by 
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Morgan and Kuhn Loeb & Co., and while the city drew 2 per cent. 
on deposit, it paid 6 per cent. interest on all the bonds. That sort 
of financing at a time when the city needed every dollar for 
emergency, was doubly pernicious. The terms of this loan were 
assented to by Messrs. Mitchel, McAneny and Prendergast, and I 
know of no worse bit of financing by any previous administration. 


I intend to relieve the excessive burdens on real estate in other 
ways than already mentioned. I intend that greater revenue should 
come into the city treasury from taxation on personal fortunes than 
has come during the present administration. I intend to recover a 
personal property tax from Rockefeller and others of excessive 
fortunes who have escaped such taxation because of their control 
of the city administration and its tax policy. I intend that instead 
of four per cent. of the tax budget being raised by taxation on 
personal property that personal wealth shall bear a far greater 
share of the burden of city government. I intend to restore the 
value of the small man’s real estate holdings by reducing taxation 
and shifting some of the burdens to the backs of those who, through 
excessive personal wealth, are better able to bear them. I know 
Mr. Rockefeller can better afford to pay taxes on his personal 
wealth than can the property owner pay on an equal amount of 
real estate. Mr. Rockefeller’s personal assessment of $5,000,000 is 
utterly inadequate for a man of his tremendous fortune whose 
income is estimated at $100,000,000 a year, and who escaped taxa- 
tion in Cleveland on $311,000,000 personal property by proving 
that his residence was in New York. I will reduce the cost of 
lighting public streets and public buildings at least two million 
dollars because I am sure the city is being overcharged by the 
Rockefeller lighting companies fully that amount. Not only that, 
but under no excuse can the payment of $5,000,000 a year to the 
Rockefeller lighting companies be justified, and I have it on the 
testimony of experts that the city is flagrantly overcharged for 
electric current, as was demonstrated by a test of the cost of pro- 
ducing electricity for lighting, heating and power purpose in the 
basement of the Hall of Records at an expense of many dollars to 
the city. The Edison Company joined in this test and was com- 
pelled to reduce its rate to two cents a kilowatt hour in conse- 
quence. The previous rate was six cents an hour, and the city 
is now paying from six to ten cents a kilowatt hour according to 
locality. Yet in the face of the result of this test, Mayor Mitchel 
has failed to take a single step toward recovering lapsed electric 
franchises and has actually claimed that the city is saving $800,000 
a year on the cost of electric current alone, when the actual in- 
crease demanded by his own water commissioner for 1918 over 1917 
is $225,161.21. This is a sample of the falsities handed out by the 
mayor since the campaign began. These are some of the larger 
things I will do as mayor to restore the city and its government to 
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the people. New York is the worst exploited city in the world, 
and I want to make it a city where no exploitation, either through 
public utilities or in any other way, can exist. I want to make it a 
city where the people can enjoy the benefits of all the fine public 
improvements and where they can live for a moderate and reason- 
able sum. I want to make it a city where the advantages are not 
only for the rich but for the poor, and if it is humanly possible I 
want to make it a city where no poor will be found. I want to be 
to the people just what a father is to his family, and when I have 
acquired that relationship with the people I want to feel that my 
work for the city is done. 


Hylan was elected Mayor over Mitchel in spite of the fact that 
all the newspapers, except those owned by Hearst, supported 
Mitchel. The World was particularly vicious in its attacks, charg- 
ing Hylan with having been mixed up in shady “promotion” deals. 
Hylan brought suit for libel against The World with Frank Moss 
as attorney during the campaign, but withdrew his suit after he 
took office and paid The World a few thousand dollars costs. 
In reporting the discontinuance of Mayor Hylan’s suit, The 
World published on June 4th, 1918, under large headlines, as 
follows: 


Following the announcement by counsel for The World, in 
Justice Cropsey’s court in Brooklyn yesterday, that it was ready 
to proceed with the defense of the libel suits for $525,000 brought 
against it by Mayor John F. Hylan, the Mayor, through his coun- 
sel, Frank Moss, discontinued both actions, and Justice Cropsey 
marked the cases as dismissed, with costs against the plaintiff. 
The suits now dropped by the Mayor were brought as the result of 
the publication in The World of a series of articles entitled, ‘Who 
is John F. Hylan? and of the publication of Mayor Mitchel’s 
direct charges of disloyalty against Mr. Hylan. In the ‘Who is 
John F. Hylan?’ series Mr. Hylan’s activities in connection with 
the Black Diamond Automobile Company, his suits against that 
company, his association with the notorious swindler Alfred Gos- 
lin, his bringing of so-called ‘strike’ suits, his interest in papers 
which disappeared from the court records, his demand for a large 
proportion of a sum he had collected for one of his own relatives, 
and minor details concerning his earlier professional career were 
related. In the Mitchel speech, made in Erasmus High School, 
which The World reported, and which was made one of the causes 
of action, Mayor Mitchel accused Mr. Hyan of conspiring with the 
agents of Germany to create a disloyal press; of joining with 
others to pollute the source of American information; of striking 
at the roots of American democracy, and of partnership in a move- 
ment having for its object ‘the same treacherous sedition’ for 
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which Bolo Pasha was confined to a prison in France. The publi- 
cations complained of were made during the mayoralty campaign 
last year. The suits were brought before the Mayor was elected. 
A week ago they appeared on the calendar in Justice Cropsey’s 
court. The World answered ‘ready.’ The Mayor asked for a post- 
ponement. Justice Cropsey took the matter under consideration 
and then denied the motion of the plaintiff, setting the suits for 
trial yesterday. Yesterday Mayor Hylan asked that the cases be 
discontinued and, necessarily, this was done. 

The ordinary court costs are to be met by the plaintiff, Mayor 
Hylan. In addition, Howard Taylor, counsel for the Press Pub- 
lishing Company, owner of The World, will submit to the court an 
affidavit on the subject of an allowance for extra costs. The law 
provides that these may not exceed $2,000 in each suit. Justice 
Cropsey announced that he would hear argument on Mr. Taylor’s 
afidavit soon after it is filed. Immediately after the two cases had 
been disposed of Mr. Taylor made this statement for publication: 
‘I have nothing to say except that we were ready to try the cases 
and that the Mayor’s action was not pursuant to any arrangement 
of any kind with us.’ The explanation of the Mayor is contained 
in a letter he wrote to Mr. Moss, copies of which Mr. Moss gave 
out for publication upon leaving the court room. This letter read: 


May 31, 1918. 
‘Frank Moss, Esq., 
233 Broadway, New York. 

Dear Mr. Moss:—I have asked the court to postpone my action 
against the New York World. The reason for this request was 
the great pressure of public business upon me at this important 
time. The Court has refused what appears to me a very reason- 
able request, made in the public interest. JI am compelled, there- 
fore, to ask you to discontinue the actions, as it seems to me that 
my first duty is to the public in these critical times, and that I 
should devote my full time and attention to the public business, 
and not to the prosecution of my private law suits and personal 
matters. As far as vindication is concerned, I know of no vin- 
dication of any judge or jury that can equal or approach the over- 
whelming verdict rendered by the people at the last election. Any 
other vindication, no matter how complete, would seem feeble and 
futile in comparison, and would add nothing to the honor that I 
have received from the public, and to the gratitude I feel toward 
them. 

Very truly yours, 


JOHN F. HYLAN, Mayor.’ 


Besides Mitchel, Hylan had as opponent Morris Hillquit, So- 
cialist candidate for Mayor. MHiullquit was an able campaigner, 
and the Socialists had taken full advantage of the carmen’s strike 
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the year before by establishing food depots in various parts of 
the city where carmen congregated, and they solicited funds with 
which to supply the carmen’s families with free food while they 
were on strike. This enabled the Socialists to spread their propa- 
ganda and when the campaign got under way, Hillquit had a 
strong following outside the Socialist ranks, in spite of the fact 
that I disclosed during the campaign that he had been engaged 
in real estate transactions which cost members of the Socialist 
party many thousands of dollars. Hillquit had organized real 
estate corporations which sold vacant lots on the instalment plan 
in the Bronx and in New Jersey to his followers, most of whom 
afterward lost them because they could not or would not con- 
tinue instalment payments, the purchase prices being grossly ex- 
cessive. I also disclosed during the campaign that Hillquit was one 
of the principal owners of Burns Brothers Ice Corporation, which 
he and Solomon Schatzkin had acquired from the Burns Brothers 
Coal Company, and that they were profiting through high prices. 
One of the statements which I sent out about Hillquit read: 


Morris Hillquit’s relations with the Realty & Commercial Com- 
pany which collected about a million dollars from the sale of lots 
in Paterson, N. J. to poor persons in New York City and else- 
where (mainly Socialists), should be minutely inquired into. The 
company was organized in 1903 and was incorporated by Mr. Hill- 
quit as attorney. It started business with a capital of $100,000. Its 
capital now is $2,000,000. Mr. Hillquit is or was until recently 
general counsel to the company, and he was secretary, bondholder 
and stockholder for many years. The moving spirit in the com- 
pany was Solomon M. Schatzkin, vice-president and director of 
Burns Brothers (coal corporation) and vice-president and director 
of Burns Brothers Ice Corporation. Mr. Hillquit’s law partner and 
brother-in-law, Alexander Levene, is secretary of the Burns 
Brothers Ice Corporation. Schatzkin and Hillquit are considered 
controlling factors in the ice corporation just as they were the 
principal factors in the Realty & Commercial Company after 
Michael F. Burns retired from the presidency, about 1910. The 
assets of the Realty & Commercial Company today are slim in 
spite of the fact that in addition to the money collected from the 
sale of lots, the company floated bonds to the tune of about 
$290,000 and obtained money from the sale of stock. Just how 
much assets the company has, can be obtained from the reports 
filed in New Jersey where the company is incorporated; but an 
indication of what it has may be obtained from the fact that a 
few years ago when Paul E. Wisch, of No. 21 Park Row, sued 
Solomon M. Schatzkin for $10,000, alleging that he had been de- 
frauded when the Phoenix Realty Company was absorbed by the 
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Realty & Commercial Company, a sworn statement showed that 
the company had a working capital of $1,000, $300 in the bank and 
that its stock, whose par value is $10, was worth $1 a share. 

The Realty & Commercial Company owned three tracts of land 
in Paterson containing about 4,000 lots. The lots were bought at 
an average under $70 each and were sold at prices ranging from 
$400 to $1,300, on the instalment plan. Under the contract of 
sale those who failed to meet their instalments for two months or 
defaulted in the payment of taxes or assessment for 90 days were 
without their property if the company chose to terminate the 
agreement. The agreements were drawn by Hillquit, and more 
than a third of the purchasers of lots lost them and the lots were 
sold again by the company which retook them. As an evidence 
of the large margin of profit to the company on the lots, agents 
were paid as high as thirty per cent. commission on the purchase 
price. If a lot was sold for $1,000, the agent would receive half 
the first payment which was usually ten per cent. of the purchase 
price, and in many cases this first payment covered the original 
cost of the lot. At the present time the company has on its hands 
property which it purchased from Hillquit and Schatzkin or from 
companies controlled by them, besides property acquired from the 
Phoenix Company. When the company was reorganized and addi- 
tional capital stock issued in 1912, Morris Hillquit was secretary 
of the company and the office of the company was next door to 
his office, No. 30 Church Street. The Realty & Commercial Com- 
pany issued stock to almost the full amount of its authorized capi- 
tal ($2,000,000), and it paid a large share of this new issue and 
most of the money raised by the sale of debenture bonds, to the 
Irving Realty Company controlled by Hillquit and his brothers, 
and to Schatzkin, for property he owned. Hillquit was secretary 
and his brother, Frank M. Hill, treasurer of the Irving Realty 
Company for several years, and they were also directors until the 
company was absorbed and its property taken over by the Realty 
& Commercial Company. 

Hillquit and Schatzkin organized the Burns Brothers Ice Cor- 
poration, which is independent of the coal corporation known as 
Burns Brothers. The Ice Corporation was organized in February, 
1916, and is a combination of the ice department of Burns Bros., 
the Foster-Scott Ice Co., National Ice Co., Summit Ice Co. and 
Steep Rock Ice Co. The combination was formed by Hillquit as 
attorney and large stockholder, and the business and good will of 
Burns Bros. was purchased for $500,000 common and $200,000 
second preferred. The corporation is capitalized for $3,750,000 
common stock, $1,250,000 7% cumulative first preferred and 
$1,000,000 7% cumulative second preferred. Michael F. Burns, who 
is president of Burns Brothers (coal corporation), was made 
chairman of the board of directors of the ice corporation, and J. 
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W. Scott, president; Schatzkin, vice-president, and Levene, Hill- 
quit’s partner, secretary. The price of ice at the dock rose from 
$2 to $3 a ton shortly after this combination was formed. Mr. 
Levene appeared in the Supreme Court last summer to compel a 
former ice dealer to keep his agreement with the corporation not 
to work for any one else in the ice business. The increase in the 
cost of ice to the poor is a serious factor in the high cost of living, 
especially in summer, when ice is so sorely needed. Burns Broth- 
ers coal corporation was organized with Hillquit as attorney. It 
was incorporated as a combination of Burns Brothers and Curtis- 
Blaisdell Co. in January, 1913. It operates 21 yards and piers, 
of which about half are leased from the City of New York. The 
price of coal has advanced sharply since 1913 and the recent in- 
vestigation by District Attorney Swann shows that Burns Brothers 
combination controls the price of coal to the retail trade in this 
city. The company sells an average of 3,000,000 tons a year. 


Hillquit received only a few thousand votes less than Mayor 
Mitchel, whose total vote was about 155,000. Hylan’s vote was 
over 300,000. After election, District Attorney Edward S. Swann 
began an investigation into the lavish expenditures by the Mitchel 
committee. This investigation was conducted by Assistant Wil- 
liam Harmon Black (now Supreme Court Justice) and Edwin P. 
Kilroe, and resulted in the indictment of William Hamlin Childs 
and others. Their report to the district attorney, on March 8th, 
1918, read as follows: 


Pursuant to your direction to probe to the bottom the expen- 
ditures by the managers of the Fusion mayoralty campaign, Mr. 
Kilroe and I got the statements from the Secretary of State at 
Albany and had them carefully tabulated, compared and checked, 
one against the other. There were 232 of them, covering 1,232 
pages. From these a great deal of data was obtained in the form 
of statements in our files. We also examined 124 witnesses, whose 
answers were taken by stenographers. These cover 502 pages. 
From all of the above sources J am submitting to you herewith the 
following comparatively brief statement of some of the more 
striking facts: The Fusion Committee of 1917 came into existence 
in May, 1917. A call was issued for a meeting at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, May 28. The call was signed by Edward M. Bassett, 
Charles L. Bernheimer, Henry Bruere, William Hamlin Childs, 
Thomas L. Chadbourne, Alfred C. Coxe, Jr., Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Job E. Hedges, Timothy Healy, Charles E. Hughes, Jr., Robert W. 
Higbie, Richard W. Lawrence, Martin W. Littleton, Sam A. 
Lewisohn, E. H. Outerbridge, George W. Perkins, Joseph M. 
Price, Henry L. Stimson, Nathan A. Smyth, Elmer G. Sammis 
and others. When organized to its full strength the committee 
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numbered 250. This committee was the parent stem from which 
branched all other committees organized to re-elect Mayor Mitchel 
and his colleagues. It served the function of a holding company 
which financed its auxiliaries and subsidiaries and threw the 
glamour of prestige and financial influence over all the activities of 
the campaign. The power of its Executive Committee, of which 
William Hamlin Childs was chairman, was paramount from start 
to finish, When organized, its promoters probably did not think it 
would be necessary to buy the election. But they soon reached a 
point where price was no object, and money was spent with 
Oriental lavishness and with a recklessness almost unbelievable. 
The only object seemed to be to collect the greatest possible 
amount and to disburse it among the ragtag and bobtail of Greater 
New York. Their methods ‘dizzied the arithmetic’ of extravagance, 
bankrupted the committee, lost the election and scandalized Ameri- 
can politics. Cleveland H. Dodge was elected chairman and Sam 
A. Lewisohn treasurer. To William Hamlin Childs was intrusted 
the task of organizing the forces to re-elect the Mayor. Mr. Childs 
is president of the Barrett Company. Mr. Childs had some expe- 
rience in politics and besides had constituted himself a special cham- 
pion of the political fortunes of Mayor Mitchel. He contributed 
$32,450 to different committees and was instrumental in inducing 
many of his personal and business friends to subscribe heavily. 
Mr. Lewisohn was active during the campaign and raised about 
$500,000 among his friends. 


Joseph M. Price, member of the committee, states: ‘Mr. Childs 
was the boss. The executive committee was never called together 
from the time the nominations were made. Mr. Childs never pre- 
sented any issues to the committee, and never told them what they 
were going to do and never discussed what issues should be framed. 
Both committees spent $200,000 for Mayor Mitchel in his first 
campaign. I think the patriotic issue was perfectly outrageous to 
begin with and stupidly done. One of the good things shown was 
that no matter how much money you have you can’t elect a man 
that way.’ 

There were also selected and organized other committees. The 
more important of these were: City Democracy, City Publicity and 
Mayor’s Personal Campaign Committee. All of the district leaders 
received handsome sums. Some of them received more than $3,000 
and few of them less than $3,000. Many were beneficiaries of more 
than one committee fund. It is not unusual to find in the records 
the names of men on various payrolls at the same time. Publicity 
services by iron workers, plumbers and other mechanics served as 
camouflage for payments for different sorts of political work. The 
total receipts of the Fusion and subsidiary committees were $1,534,- 
724.16. The expenditures were $1,405,267.21. A sum of $71,184.55 
is unaccounted for, because of missing reports of receipts and ex- 
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penditures by minor committees and individuals. To this must be 
added $45,527 subscribed to the Honest Ballot Association by indi- 
viduals, who also contributed heavily to the different Fusion Com- 
mittees. A net balance of $13,015 remains, scattered among a num- 
ber of committees, although many of the committees ended the cam- 
paign with deficits. The following table shows the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Fusion Campaign of 1917 and the main auxiliary 
committees: 


Receipts Disbursements 
Fusion Committee of 1917........... $589,912.94 $575,495.16 
Publicity Committee ...............- 422,795.00 415,165.26 
City Democracy ..............ceeeee 157,157.87 156,458.08 
Mayor’s Personal Committee......... 59,719.00 54,702.16 
Public Welfare i644 402.4840 00 sugwus 57,664.41 57,590.64 
Public Education .............000 eee 30,875.00 30,328.54 
Women’s Committee of 100.......... 13,355.25 12,419.31 
Mitchel League of Greater New York.. 14,650.00 16,598.20 


This table, of course, does not include the detailed operations of 
the committees organized to help the candidacy of the nominees on 
the Fusion ticket other than Mr. Mitchel. In addition to these com- 
mittees there were many others which received moneys from the 
Fusion Committee proper and from individuals. A study of the 
contributors and contributions from the filed statements shows that 
the enormous sum of $1,053,985.51 was contributed by 163 persons 
in sums of $1,000 and more, an average of $6,466 each. Eighteen 
of them gave an average of $39,611 each; William Hamlin Childs 
heads the list with contributions and loans of $134,675. One con- 
tributed $35,000; four, from $30,000 to $35,000; five, from $25,000 
to $30,000; three, from $20,000 to $25,000; four, from $15,000 to 
$20,000; sixteen, from $10,000 to $15,000; twenty-four, from $5,000 
to $10,000; 105, from $1,000 to $5,000; 131, from $500 to $1,000, 
and 1,429, from $100 to $500. The list of those who contributed 
so freely is an enumeration of bankers, corporation lawyers, rail- 
road and other magnates and leaders in various branches of finance. 
It is not to be inferred from this that the Fusion managers scorned 
smaller contributions. Elevator pilots, messenger boys and shoe- 
blacks in the financial district were apparently enlisted in the finan- 
cial side of Fusion. Sam A. Lewisohn, treasurer of the Fusion 
Committee of 1917, among other things, stated to the District Attor- 
ney that he personally raised $550,000! The $250,000 or $300,000 
raised at one luncheon went to the City Publicity Committee, in 
charge of Lewis L. Clarke. There wasn’t any chairman of this 
committee. 

Mr. Lewisohn said: “The money allowed the City Democracy for 
use in the last few days of the election was in the hands of Sena- 
tor Newcomb, who ordered it paid out. There has never been time 
to make any audit of the underlying vouchers, but I think the audi- 
tor is making a final audit.’ 
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Mr. Dodge, in his statement, said among other things: ‘Prior to 
the primaries, they had a very carefully prepared budget which I 
think amounted to a little over $400,000. After the primaries, when 
Mr. Bennett was nominated on the Republican ticket, it necessitated 
a revision of the budget and that pretty nearly doubled the budget. 
I think that made it near $800,000.’ Q. Did you hear during the 
campaign that sums of money were paid directly to so-called labor 
leaders and so-called party revolters, for their influence? A. No. 
I understood the money was to be given for the general purpose 
of influencing those votes, but how it was done, I do not know. 
Mr. Dodge added: ‘As a rule, I think the big corporations benefit 
as much by a Tammany administration as they have by a Reform 
administration. We were bucking up against a tidal wave and it 
would not have made any difference if we had spent ten million 
dollars.’ 


The following extract is taken from the testimony of Senator 
Josiah T. Newcomb: ‘He had promised $25,000 to Steckler’s com- 
mittee of the City party. They got it. I had a form of requisition 
and it would be prepared so much for so and so, and just a word 
to indicate to what account it was to be charged to. My O. K. 
was final. I O. K.’d $450,000.’ 


Mr. Childs said: ‘Early in the campaign, Governor Sulzer came 
to see me at my office. We talked about the American Party He 
said if the organization was used he would need a considerable 
sum of money. Later, he talked of $20,000. I immediately referred 
it to Mr. Newcomb. After that I had nothing to do with it. After 
the campaign, Sulzer told me he was out $3,300 for disbursements, 
and he thought we ought to pay it. I have no doubt I answered 
his request with a smile. Everything that was spent came up before 
the committee as to our policy of spending money in that direc- 
tion. If it was suggested that $10,000 was to be spent in that gen- 
eral direction the Treasurer would tell Mr. Newcomb to give him 
$10,000. That was where Mr. Newcomb’s responsibility came in.’ 
Q. What was the object in not mentioning Mr. Sulzer’s name in 
the reports that were made to the Secretary of State? A. That 
was done by Mr. Newcomb. Mr. Sulzer insisted that he personally 
received no money, and that this money was all for disbursements. 


The Fusion Committee paid $11,285 for obtaining signatures to 
nominating petitions. This does not include thousands of dollars 
spent for ‘canvassing’ in the primary election. The efforts of the 
Executive Committee were centred in carrying the Republican 
primary elections for Mr. Mitchel in July, August and up to Sep- 
tember 19, primary day. William M. Bennett opposed Mayor 
Mitchel. The records show $30,614.65 was spent in Mr. Mitchel’s 
interest and $745 in that of Mr. Bennett. During the primary elec- 
tion frauds were committed by election inspectors. The inspectors 
were arrested and indicted. Subsequently some of them were con- 
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victed and others pleaded guilty. One item in the disbursements 
of the Fusion Committee shows that the sum of $280 was paid to 
a Surety company for bonds for the accused officials. Robert Oppen- 
heim, treasurer of the Seventeenth Assembly District (Manhattan), 
Republican, admitted he paid the premiums on the bonds for eight 
inspectors. The Publicity Committee raised $422,795 and spent 
$415,165.26. The title of this committee is in large measure a mis- 
nomer. While it is true that about $220,000 was spent for adver- 
tising, and nearly all of it with the Erickson Company, it is also 
true that huge sums were paid to political committees and individuals 
for election work outside of publicity. The Erickson Company, of 
which a son of William Hamlin Childs is secretary, received about 
$40,000. 

The testimony of Mr. Clarke developed that William Hamlin 
Childs loaned the City Publicity Committee $54,500. Mr. Clarke 
was asked: ‘Has Mr. Childs been repaid this money, or do you 
consider that a contribution? His reply was: ‘He has not been 
repaid the money so far as I am concerned, and I am afraid it will 
have to be regarded as a contribution. E. W. Erickson, of the 
Erickson Company, said: ‘We contributed to the campaign. We 
placed about $830,000 worth of advertising, through Mr. George 
Mallen, and it was signed by Mallen and Lewisohn. The contract 
provided that where commissions are not paid by the publications 
that the Fusion Committee should pay 15 percent above the net 
amount expended by the Erickson Co. Cash discounts were to be 
allowed to the Fusion Committee. There was about 15 percent 
profit on the net cost of electrotypes, engravings, etc. The contract 
covered all the advertising.’ Mr. Erickson was interested with 
Mr. William Hamlin Childs in the Barrett Company and the United 
States Wood Preserving Company. It is safe to say that every 
publication, daily, weekly and some of the monthly magazines, were 
used by the Fusion Committee in furtherance of the propaganda to 
re-elect Mr. Mitchel. The foreign language newspapers were pa- 
tronized as never before in a municipal campaign. Following is a 
partial list of newspapers with the amounts they received from 
which was deducted 15 percent commission by the Erickson Co.: 
N. Y. Evening Journal, $10,728.94; N. Y. World (morning), 
$10,258.00; N. Y. World (evening), $12,901.15; N. Y. Mail, 
$8,639.00; N. Y. Sun (morning), $9,199.00; N. Y. Sun, (evening), 
$9,215.00; N. Y. Globe, $6,646.60; N. Y. Herald, $7,639.00; N. Y. 
Telegram, $6,575.20; N .Y. Times, $12,756.20; N. Y. American, 
$7,419.00; N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, $5,553.60; N. Y. Amerikei Ne- 
pezvva, $1,636.00; N. Y. Il Progresso Italo Americano, $1,933.95; 
N. Y. Jewish Journal, $4,480.00; N. Y. Day, $3,846.75; N. Y. 
Jewish News, $3,664.00; N. Y. Wahrheit, $2,758.00; Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, $7,438.40; Brooklyn Citizen, $5,813.46; Brooklyn 
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Daily Times, $6,768.90; N. Y. Post, $2,481.00; N. Y. Deutsches 
Journal, $1,603.07. 

The labor bureau was largely financed by the Mayor’s personal 
Campaign Committee. Disbursements of the bureau totalled 
$7,423.23. This money was expended for salaries at labor head- 
quarters, for distributing literature, for opening and maintaining 
branch labor headquarters in different parts of the city. Timothy 
Healy, president of the International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen for fifteen years, was Coroner for the past four years. He 
was a member of the Fusion Committee. He said: ‘I organized 
the labor movement for Fusion, also the Irish committee. I found 
it hard to get labor men to line up for Mitchel, for some reason or 
other they were sore at him. I got $550 from Mrs. Borden Harri- 
man to run meetings on the west side riverfront, and $250 from 
Mrs. Gordon Douglas. Mrs. Harriman promised $2,000 to run 
sixty or sixty-five meetings. I contributed $25. I employed the 
Boy Scouts and paid them to distribute literature.’ 

The committee of which Henry MacDonald was treasurer re- 
ceived $30,875 and expended $30,328. The work of this committee 
was almost entirely confined to the Gary School propaganda. In- 
cidental to the work a dinner was given to newspaper editors at 
Delmonico’s which cost $215.95. The disbursements were mostly 
for speakers, printing, distribution of newspapers, especially the 
New York Evening Mail, and for publicity services. Ambitious 
negroes, seeing easy money in sight, formed different colored or- 
ganizations to get their share. This table shows the receipts and 
disbursements of organizations of colored citizens. It is note- 
worthy that nearly all of the organizations spent exactly the sums 
they received. The details are: 


Disburse- 
Receipts ments 

Mitchel League of Colored Baptist Preachers. .$2,746.00 $2,746.00 
Mitchel League of Colored People............ 1,226.80 1,226.80 
United Civic League ............. 2. eee eee 3,842.75 3,842.75 
10th A. D. Colored Citizens (Bronx)......... 140.00 147.25 
Colored Ministerial League .................. 490.00 490.00 
United Colored Clergymen’s League.......... 1,496.00 1,496.00 
Colored Citizens’ Mitchel Fusion Committee... 60.00 60.00 
Colored Men’s Political Headquarters........ 430.00 430.00 
Bronx Colored Republican Club ............. 200.00 200.00 


The fact that no books of any kind were kept by the Fusion 
Committee added somewhat to the difficulty in auditing accounts, 
necessitating careful checking of all reports and several hundred 
pages of figures, many of which had not even been totalled. One 
striking fact in the late campaign was the multitude of committees 
in each community, all supposed to be working toward the same 
end. A total of 219 committees were actively engaged in working 
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for the re-election of the Fusion Nominees. 


An examination of the various accounts reveals an extravagant 
expenditure of money by almost every committee associated with 
the Fusion ticket, for so-called services, postage, telegrams and 
taxi hire. Many treasurers and others called for examination as 
to the large sums paid them, admitted they spent the money for 
other than campaign purposes. Some bet the money on horses, 
while many spent money in saloons, buying drinks and cigars for 
voters. The president and treasurer of the Irish-American Inde- 
pendent Association in the Bronx, on examination, admitted they 
received $3,400 for campaign purposes. The greater part of this 
money was spent by the two inviting a few leaders of so-called 
Labor Unions and Irish-American organizations together in a saloon 
or hotel. The methods used by the General Fusion Committee in 
the conduct of its business show very bad judgment. The treasurer, 
Mr. Lewisohn, and Mr. Childs, the chairman, when examined, 
admitted they left all in the hands of subordinates. It is notable 
the committee had scores of publicity and advertising agents on 
their payrolls at salaries running from $75 to $150 a week. Some 
of the publicity experts and other officials were drawing salaries 
from different committees at the same time. The astonishing sum 
paid for postage, $86,061.99, is a pointed commentary on the reck- 
lessness that characterized the campaign in this and all other di- 
visions. Many treasurers and leaders paid what they ‘considered 
right’ without any form of approval by others. Large sums were 
paid out by the Fusion Committee ‘t.b.a.f.’ (to be accounted for). 
Some of these sums were never accounted for. The sum of $86,- 
061.99 was spent by the various Fusion Committees for ‘postage’ 
and $47,626.28 for use of automobiles and taxis. What amount 
of this was actually paid out for postage and what diverted ‘else- 
where’ it is difficult to say, as with very few exceptions, no vouchers 
were taken from postal officials for large purchases of stamps. It 
is significant, however, that large sums were paid for ‘postage’ 
one day prior to election, Note the case of $785 paid Timothy 
Healy day before election for postage. John J. Morey, on exam- 
ination, January 12, stated only 200 letters were mailed. 


Mitchel’s career came to an end shortly after he left public 
office on December 31st, 1917. He had been accepted by the 
War Department as a private in the aviation corps, though he 
had requested an appointment as Major in the Army. His ap- 
pointment in the aviation corps was a keen disappointment to 
him and his friends who felt that the War Department had not 
given Mitchel the consideration he deserved. Some of them were 
so indignant that they repeated a statement supposed to have been 
made by Mitchel in the city hall, when he exclaimed, “I guess 
they want to kill me.’”’ Mitchel died as the result of a fall from 
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an airplane after he had gone up alone. Whether he failed to 
fasten himself in the plane or deliberately unfastened himself 
after he had gone up about two thousand feet, from which dis- 
tance he fell, has never been officially disclosed. Before Mitchel 
went out of office, he and his friends in the Board of Estimate 
attempted to grant a franchise for the operation of buses in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx to the Interborough group, which owned 
the Fifth Avenue Coach Company at that time. This franchise 
“grab” had been under way for some time during the Mitchel 
administration. The charge was made that the terms of the pro- 
posed franchise were utterly inadequate so far as the city was 
concerned, and I opposed the awarding of the franchise at hear- 
ings before the Board of Estimate. The franchise was set down 
for final passage on December 28th, 1917, the last meeting of the 
Board of Estimate before its members went out of office. On 
Dec. 27th, my attorney, Frank Moss, served each member of the 
Board of Estimate with a copy of a temporary injunction issued 
by Supreme Court Justice Edward Gavegan against Mitchel and 
the Board. I was plaintiff in this proceeding. The Board did not 
vote the franchise and no franchise was awarded until many 
years later. In explaining my motive for this step, Frank Moss 
issued the following statement to the newspapers: 


For the purpose of blocking all further action on what Mayor- 
elect Hylan has characterized as a $45,000,000 grab, Frank Moss, 
as attorney for Henry H. Klein, today obtained an order from 
Supreme Court Justice Gavegan, directing Mayor Mitchel, Comp- 
troller Prendergast and the other members of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment to show cause why they should not be 
permanently enjoined from voting on the franchise to the 5th Ave- 
nue Coach Company, which the Board proposes to dispose of on 
Friday morning, and restraining all action on the matter in the 
meantime. Under this proposed franchise, the 5th Avenue Coach 
Company (allied with the Interborough Company), as stated in 
the complaint, would practically get control of all the main thor- 
oughfares of the Borough of Manhattan and the Bronx for motor 
bus operation. In his complaint, Mr. Klein states that the 5th Ave- 
nue Coach Company is now operating on many streets in New York 
City without any franchise right whatsoever,—the only such rights 
they do possess being on 5th Avenue between 89th Street and 
Bleecker Street. In support of this contention, the plaintiff cites 
an opinion of the Corpororation Counsel, rendered to the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment on March 16th, 1917, which ex- 
pressly finds to this effect. 


The complaint alleges that under the provisions of Section 74 of 
the City Charter, the Board of Estimate is utterly without power 
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or‘right to act upon this franchise on Friday (December 28th), for 
a number of legal reasons, among them being the fact that the fran- 
chise contract has not been properly advertised as required by law; 
that the hearing was set for Friday of this week by only 11 votes 
of the Board, when 12 votes were necessary; that practically all 
the Rules of Procedure of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment that apply to the making of reports by the committee on 
franchises, and to the ordering of hearings on franchises, have been 
violated in this particular instance, so as to rush it on within three 
days of the expiration of the term of office of the present Board; 
and that in spite of the strenuous objections of Maurice Connolly, 
President of the Borough of Queens, of Calvin D. Van Name, 
President of the Borough of Richmond, and later despite the ob- 
jection of Frank L. Dowling, President of the Board of Aldermen, 
the hearing was set down on the calendar for this Friday, with- 
out due process of law. One of the illegal acts claimed to have 
been committed in this series of transactions is that on November 
30th, 1917, when Messrs Mitchel, Prendergast, Marks, Mathew- 
son and Pounds found that they could not get 12 votes for the 
resolution authorizing this matter to be considered on Friday, be- 
cause of the objection of the other members of the Board, and as 
the rules required that on its ‘first presentation’ every proposed 
action must have 12 affirmative votes, they took an adjournment 
from 1 P.M. to 2:30 P.M. of the same day (November 30), and 
called the afternoon session a ‘new session.’ The plaintiff avers 
that these various acts cast serious doubt on the motives that moved 
Messrs Mitchel, Prendergast, Marks, Mathewson and Pounds. 


Among the other legal points raised in the complaint are the fol- 
lowing :—That the proposed franchise was not published in all those 
newspapers in which the notice and petition were published as re- 
quired by law; that under this franchise the city agrees to defray, 
out of the percentages payable to it, any future taxes that may be 
imposed by the State upon the 5th Avenue Coach Company; that 
any loss made by the 5th Avenue Coach Company on new routes 
hereafter ordered will also be defrayed by the city of New York 
out of its percentages, even including the percentages allowed to 
it by law, and that when it comes to revaluation for the purposes 
of renewal, the contract permits it to be done privately by a mere 
written agreement between the company and the Board of Esti- 
mate, whereas Section 74 of the Charter requires that such renewal 
shall go through the statutory stages of advertising, printing, pub- 
lic hearings, etc., the same as a new franchise; that certain streets 
are included in the proposed franchise which were not mentioned 
in the 5th Avenue Coach Company’s petition, and that in case of 
any dispute between the 5th Avenue Coach Company and the Board 
of Estimate as to the matter of compensation, the value of the 
Coach Company’s omnibuses shall be taken at $10,000 each, although 
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they only cost about $5,000 each. The sixteenth paragraph of the 
complaint states that each and every illegal, improper and waste- 
ful act in the complaint recited or referred to has been taken, is 
being taken, and is threatened to be taken by Mitchel, Prendergast, 
Pounds, Mathewson and Marks pursuant to a wrongful scheme of 
said defendants to favor said 5th Avenue Coach Company and to 
place it in a position to harass and annoy the City of New York 
and its taxpayers, and to interfere with the use of the city’s streets 
for proper use in transporting passengers, and to cause great loss 
and damage to the City of New York and its taxpayers. 


The plaintiff maintains that the terms of the franchise are utterly 
inadequate in the compensation proposed to be paid to the City of 
New York. Paragraph Eighteenth of the complaint states that 
Mitchel, Prendergast, Pounds, Mathewson and Marks will cease 
to be members of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, on 
January Ist, 1918, and the illegal acts complained of are being 
taken by them because of a determination on their part to have 
action on the proposed grant of the franchise to the 5th Avenue 
Coach Company to be held prior to the expiration of their terms of 
office, and before there is an opportunity for some other bidder to 
come into competition with the 5th Avenue Coach Company. It is 
alleged that the defendants have, for about four years, and while a 
rival company was bidding for the grant, utterly refused to award, 
or to advertise for a final hearing, any form of final franchise, but 
that they suddenly became anxious ta put such hearing through with 
illegal and prejudicial haste on the very day on which the rival 
suddenly disappeared from the field as a competitor. In this connec- 
tion, there is attached to Mr. Klein’s affidavit a letter to Mayor 
Mitchel from the New York Motor Bus Company. It is dated 
June 15, 1917, and consists of a series of expostulations and protests 
against the alleged unfairness of Mr. Mitchel’s treatment of that 
company. The letter reads, in part, as follows: ‘Every principle of 
fair competition has been disregarded. We feel today that it is 
idle for us to pursue this process, because in the light of our experi- 
ence in the last four and a half years we feel confident that to outbid 
the 5th Avenue Coach Company is merely to erect a new point 
of departure from which renewed bids will be invited. The situa- 
tion is simply this: It would appear that the 5th Avenue Coach 
Company can’t win in this so-called competitive bidding, and we are 
not to be permitted to win, no matter how we outstrip our com- 
petitor in the bidding. The result of the various actions of your 
committee and the Board of Estimate and Apportionment has al- 
ready been to place great hardships upon us, hardships ordinarily 
sufficient to completely discourage us in our activities, and certainly 
sufficient, we believe, to discourage any other responsible company 
from ever applying to the City of New York for franchise rights, 
were the facts of our case generally known.’ 


CHAPTER VI 


Hylan’s First Term—Row with Untermyer—Leader Murphy 
Against Utilities, Al Smith For Them—lIncreasing Per- 
sonal Property Tax—Whitney Fights Hylan—The In- 
terborough, Newspapers and “Civic” Organizations 
Against Hylan. 


HEN Mayor Hylan took office on January Ist, 1918, he 
had already appointed most of his commissioners and 


deputies. Though he selected me as Commissioner of 
Accounts three days after election, in November, 1917, my se- 
lection was unknown except to the Mayor himself and probably 
to Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tammany Hall. Hirshfield, 
who had been closely affiliated with Hylan in Brooklyn for sev- 
eral years before the Mayor’s election and who was one of the 
Brooklyn group pushing Hylan’s candidacy, wanted to be Hylan’s 
successor on the county bench. A “deal” was supposed to have 
been made with Governor Whitman to appoint Hirshfield to that 
vacancy, but the “deal” fell through. Hirshfield then told the 
Mayor that he wanted to be Corporation Counsel, but was op- 
posed for that job by Murphy. Finally, toward the end of the 
year, Hirshfield told the Mayor that the only job left that he 
would be willing to take was that of Commissioner of Accounts. 
The Mayor informed Hirshfield that Klein had that job and that 
he would have to “fight” Klein for it. This was all before Hylan 
took office on the first of the year. Samuel Untermyer had pushed 
himself into the Hylan campaign after Hylan was nominated and, 
as usual, was playing close to the Leader of Tammany Hall. Sam 
had been in the habit of contributing to Tammany campaign 
funds so that he could “command” favors if Democratic candi- 
dates won. After Hylan’s election he set himself up as the War- 
wick of the administration so far as the appointment of Jews by 
Hylan was concerned. Hirshfield sought Sam’s aid for the job 
of Commissioner of Accounts. I called at the Mayor’s office 
every day after January lst, to see if the issue had been settled. 
Whenever I arrived there Hirshfield was in Grover Whalen’s 
office. Whalen was the Mayor’s Secretary, with John Sinnott, 
who later married Hylan’s daughter, as executive secretary. No 
formal appointment of Commissioner of Accounts or deputies 
was made until January 12th, when the Mayor called me into his 
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private office and said, “Klein, let Dave be the Commissioner ; 
you be the First Deputy and you do the work.” The Mayor then 
called Hirshfield into the room and said, “Here, Dave, you’re the 
Commissioner ; Klein is going to be the First Deputy. Klein will 
do the work and you leave him alone.” With that informal cere- 
mony in the Mayor’s private office, Hirshfield and I were sworn 
in, and we left the City Hall with the Mayor, about seven o’clock 
that evening. 

Untermyer had succeeded in having his client, Frederick 
Bugher, appointed Police Commissioner. A day or two before 
the New Year, the Mayor had asked me, “How about Bugher?”’ 
I said, “He’s a nice fellow; he was second deputy under Bing- 
ham.” Bingham was Commissioner while George B. McClellan 
was Mayor. The Mayor did not indicate that he had Bugher in 
mind for Commissioner. While Bugher was a “nice man” and 
had inherited several million dollars from the estate of John R. 
McLean of Washington, he was not “strong” enough for the head 
of the Police Department. He was Untermyer’s client, however, 
and Untermyer was strong with the Mayor for the time being. 
I had recommended John Daly as Police Commissioner. Daly 
was an inspector in the Police Department who was regarded as 
a strict disciplinarian and a conscientious officer. The Mayor 
appointed Daly Second Deputy. Richard E. Enright, who was 
a Police Lieutenant and head of the Lieutenant’s Association in 
the Department, was appointed First Deputy. He had been of 
assistance to the Mayor in the campaign. Twenty-three days 
after Bugher was appointed Police Commissioner he was removed 
by Hylan, the notices of removal and resignation being sent about 
the same time. Bugher would not take orders from Hylan. He 
was being run by Untermyer. Hylan and Untermyer became 
estranged after this incident. Sam was no longer the Warwick 
or “king-maker” in the Hylan administration, and a coolness de- 
veloped that resulted in Untermyer’s trying to browbeat Hylan 
and in my public exposure of Untermyer in 1920. Hylan had 
been elected on an anti-private utilities program. He had cam- 
paigned for public ownership and operation of public utilities, 
and I had written most of his speeches. Untermyer had been 
for years the business associate and legal adviser of Andrew 
Freedman, the political director of the Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, and the Interborough was about to begin operation 
of its half of the “Dual” subway system. I had just finished 
investigating the “Dual” contracts with the Thompson Commit- 
tee, as stated in the preceding chapter, and I knew Untermyer’s 
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relation with Freedman and with other large Interborough securi- 
ties holders, including himself, because he and his family owned 
many thousand dollars of I. R. T. securities. 

Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tammany Hall, had divorced 
himself from the utilities corporations when he selected Hylan 
for Mayor on the public ownership and operation platform. 
Hearst’s political forces were allied with Murphy and the Demo- 
cratic organization in the campaign. Al Smith was elected Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen with Hylan on the same platform, 
though he had been regarded for years as political agent for pri- 
vate utilities. As President of the Board of Aldermen he had 
three votes in the Board of Estimate, the same as the Mayor, out 
of a total of sixteen votes. Hearst did not trust Al Smith as a 
representative of the people, but supported him because he was 
on the same ticket with Hylan. Charles L. Craig was elected 
Comptroller, also with three votes in the Board of Estimate. 
Craig had gained popularity through his fight against the attempt 
of the Mitchel administration to turn the West Side of the City 
over to the New York Central Railroad. Al did not stay long 
in the administration. He was popular with the newspapers 
which “pounded” Hylan, all the newspapers being more or less 
controlled by the utilities monopolies which were “heavy ”adver- 
tisers and which had press agents and “publicity counsellors” on 
their payrolls. Al was nominated for Governor in the Fall of 
1918 and elected, his opponent in that compaign being Governor 
Whitman, who had been elected twice previously. 

Before Hylan took office and after his election, I sent him 
letters with information and suggestions. The Mayor-elect knew 
little or nothing about the city’s business, and on the first Sunday 
after his selection, in July, 1917, he spent six hours with me in 
my Office in the Tribune Building. I primed him verbally with 
information that he ought to know as candidate, and kept close to 
him during the entire campaign, feeding him with information 
daily, besides writing speeches and statements for the news- 
papers. One letter I sent to the Mayor-elect, before he took 
office, dated November 18th, 1917, read: 


My dear Judge: 

This is the second of several letters I intend to write you before 
the first of the year, with information and suggestions on city 
affairs. I mailed you the first letter last Sunday. Reducing the 
cost of elections—There are 2,060 election districts in this city 
now. With women voting the number will be increased about 
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50 per cent. Where there are more than 450 registered voters in 
an election district, another district may be created. This will add 
to the number of election workers on election day. The annual 
cost of elections is estimated at $1,240,000 according to an article 
in the newspapers a few days ago. This includes the pay of clerks 
for registration and election days, an average of about $200,000 
each day—six registration days and one election day. Why not 
use city employes for this work, without pay? No more than twelve 
thousand are needed and the city has more than 80,000 employes. 
Many of those hired for election day work are illiterate while 
city employes have all passed civil service and can write well. 
The use of city employes will insure an honest election since each 
of them is under civil service and none of them will risk his job 
to do a wrongful act. The chairman of the board in each district 
could be the employe who draws the highest salary from the city 
and is therefore the most responsible. The Board of Elections 
should arrange to use city employes next fall and only those living 
in an election district should be used. If there are not enough 
city employes living in a district, then those from other districts 
can be used aiming to make it convenient for the election worker. 
Women city employes should also be used, many women having 
served as watchers last election day. Registration requires only 
part day work and city employes can be given the afternoon off 
during these six days. They are off on election day which is a 
legal holiday. I am sure political leaders will be glad to be relieved 
of responsibility for election workers particuary in view of indict- 
ments this year. City employes of course could be used on primary 
day. 

Don’t buy any more land for city—The Bronx Parkway Com- 
mission has been sitting about ten years and has already spent 
about $8,000,000 of the people’s money for land for a parkway from 
Bronx Park through Westchester County. When the bill was put 
through creating the commission, it was claimed in Albany that 
the entire ‘improvement’ would not cost over $1,500,000 and that 
most of the land would be donated by those who own the large 
estates that will be benefitted along the route. Thus far property 
worth about $500,000 has been donated; the city has paid and is 
obligated for about $8,000,000 for land. Not a foot of construc- 
tion improvement has begun and many millions more will be needed 
to complete the job on the plans under way. The parkway is ex- 
pected to run to Kensico Dam, a distance of about fifteen miles. The 
Commissioners are U. N. Bethel of the Telephone trust who suc- 
ceeded banker James G. Cannon (dead); Madison Grant, presi- 
dent of the Zoological Society and W. W. Niles. Many condemna- 
tion commissions are sitting and fine patronage has been handed out 
by the present administration to friends and favorites. A friend 
of Judge Mullen is a real estate appraiser, as is James L. Wells, 
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a republican in the Bronx. There was a bill in the last legislature 
to abolish the Board and turn the work over to the Interstate Park 
Commission (Perkins). Justice McLean I am told tried to have 
commission abolished by Gov. Glynn. Half the property acquired 
has been purchased by private sale and half in condemnation. 
There are opportunities for graft galore. The city has been spend- 
ing an average of ten million dollars a year for real estate acquired 
in condemnation and through private sale and for that reason, it 
has unused school sites and other parcels on its hands. It paid 
about eight million dollars to the Realty Associates and its dummy 
corporations in the past twelve years for property acquired at more 
than twice its value. This carnival of real estate graft should 
be stopped. The city needs no more land. It needs only to make 
proper use of the vacant land it has on hand. It is now acquiring 
property along Twelfth Avenue for the 44-46th Street piers, from 
the Consolidated Gas Company (Rockefeller) at a cost that will 
probably exceed $3,000,000, (condemnation). The 1,000-foot piers 
are being built in, instead of out into the river. The War Depart- 
ment prohibited their extending outward. 


Cut down rentals paid by the city—The annual rental bill is 
more than $1,000,000. Before the $24,000,000 municipal building 
was built (cost of land and building) the rental bill was $700,000. 
It was claimed the new building would save most of this rent. 
The city pays an excessive rental for the building occupied by the 
Health Department on Center St.; about $60,000 a year. The 
entire building was built for less than five years rental cost. The 
city pays about $40,000 a year for a building in Long Island City, 
which cost less than five times this amount to build. The city 
pays an excessive rental for the Offerman Building in Brooklyn 
(Realty Associates) and it pays excessive rentals for other offices 
in various parts of the city. The larger rentals should be revised. 
A new head of the Real Estate Bureau in the Finance Department 
might do this, or it could be undertaken by a special appraiser. 
The rental bills should be cut down. 

The Dual Subway Contracts Should Be Broken—Before the 
end of next year when the budget for 1919 is made up, the city will 
have to include interest on most of the dual subway bonds. Up 
to now these interest charges were met by the issue of corporate 
stock bonds (fifty years) because under the contract interest on 
interest on these subway bonds were so defrayed. Most of the 
subways will be running next year and then the interest charges 
are included in the budget raised by taxation. Besides this, deficits 
from operation in favor of the operating companies, become cumu- 
lative. There is a large deficit now from the operation of the 
Centre Street loop used by the B. R. T. The interest charges to 
be included in the next budget may total $6,000,000. The con- 
tracts must be broken not only because of this additional burden 
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on taxpayers and rentpayers, but because the city is prevented from 
introducing municipally owned motor bus operation (which pro- 
duces large profit) and the railroads cannot increase wages with- 
out taking the increase out of the city and including it in deficit. 
The companies are amply guaranteed through the preferential earn- 
ings. In other words, the city under those contracts, stands in 
the way of increasing the wages of employes and must crush the 
men if they strike for more pay. The bankers who have been 
getting away with millions of the city’s money, overreached them- 
selves in these contracts and the turn should come. The people 
must begin to take back part of what has been taken away from 
them. 

Courthouse site, Manhattan—There is a plan on foot to get the 
federal government to build the courthouse to the first floor and 
use it for war purposes (maybe barracks, etc.). The city would 
then be obligated to finish the contract. One reason given for this 
plan is that the government could keep down the price of steel, etc. 
The first site which is along Center St. cannot be used for a court- 
house because of no foundation base. It might be turned into a 
general market so that persons going to and from work, could buy 
food and provisions. The other end of the court house site (the east 
end-——second site) could be used for building purposes if needed. The 
plan approved by the first courthouse commission was to build on 
the present site in the park and save most of the cost contem- 
plated on the new site. A courthouse 20 stories high in the park 
was estimated to cost about $4,000,000. The New York Life got 
about $3,000,000 out of the city for its holdings on these sites. 
Hundreds of thousands of persons use the lower part of the city 
daily and they could patronize the market on part of this site. 
The city might establish control of prices of provisions. At present, 
the unused sites cost an average of $3,000 a day in loss of 
interest and unpaid taxes. Why not give that much to the people 
by building a market and reducing price of provisions? I believe 
more strongly than ever that it is up to the city to provide food 
for its citizens and that the city should be the lever that will 
make the state and federal authorities act. The main responsibility 
is up to the city. The state and federal authorities have failed to 
make good. 


A few days after the Mayor took office, I drafted letters for 
him to be sent to the heads of the Charities, Correction and 
Health Departments and to the Trustees of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals. These letters read: 

Dear Sir: 

I learn from the Commissioner of Accounts that very frequently, 
in fact almost daily, a large part of the food provisions delivered 
to the various institutions under your care are of poor quality and 
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unfit to eat, and must be rejected for that reason. Most of these 
provisions are bought under contract, and the city pays a fair 
price under competitive bidding. I want each Department to 
keep an accurate record of the quantity of food (meats, vegetables, 
poultry, fruit, etc.) delivered daily and the amount rejected, with 
a memorandum of the causes for rejection. This record should 
be kept so that at the end of a month it can be determined what 
contractors persistently ignore the standards prescribed for provi- 
sions, so that they can be dealt with accordingly. The milk supply, 
I am informed, has been bad during the past several weeks. Patients 
in public institutions must be supplied with the best quality of 
provisions that the city can afford, and I urge you to watch closely 
to see that the contract standards of various provisions are lived 
up to. 


Gentlemen: 

I have had inquiry made by the Commissioner of Accounts and 
find that Bellevue Hospital uses more than 20,000 tons of coal a 
year and that it pays approximately $20,000 a year additional for 
electric current supplied by the Edison Company. I am astonished 
at this extra payment for current when the quantity of coal used 
at Bellevue Hospital is sufficient to generate many times the amount 
of current purchased from the Edison Company. Why is Bellevue 
Hospital without the necessary equipment to generate its own cur- 
rent from steam derived from the 20,000 tons of coal used each 
year? Please give me a full statement on this matter, including 
an estimate of the cost of generating current and the quantity of 
current used in the Bellevue Hospital buildings. Not only should 
the cost of current at Bellevue Hospital be saved, but every ounce 
of coal should be used to its fullest potentiality. If the city gen- 
erated its own steam at Bellevue, it would be saved the cost of cur- 
rent to the Edison Company, and the Edison Company would be 
saved the amount of coal required to generate the current needed 
at Bellevue Hospital. In this connection, permit me to call your 
attention to the fact that the city generates its own current in 
Gouverneur, Harlem and Fordham Hospitals from the coal used 
for heating purposes, 


On February 4th, 1918, I sent the Mayor the following: 


The administration, through the Commissioner of Accounts and 
a special committee on taxation, is seeking new sources of city 
revenue so that the burden on real estate may be lightened. The 
appropriations in the budget for the current year were fixed by 
the previous administration (approved by the Board of Aldermen) 
and is what the Mitchel administration thought was needed to run 
the city government if they held over this year. Without desiring 
to propose too strict an economy, yet to conserve the city’s finances, 
it might be well to have department heads aim at a fixed saving 
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in the expenditures of their departments during the current year. 
When Van Wyck became mayor in 1898 he said that any depart- 
ment head who could not run his department on the same appro- 
priation as the last year of the preceding administration, would 
lose his job. In other words, he made them live within the appro- 
priation of his predecessor and the budget for the last year of 
his adminstration was not more than two million dollars over the 
first year. Along the line of war economy, would it not be well 
to urge department heads to aim at a minimum saving of 5% of 
their budget during this year? Money may be needed for emer- 
gencies of all kinds before the year is out. The City has far below 
the borrowing capacity that it should have in the event of emer- 
gencies, and it might supplement this slim margin of credit by a 
surplus of cash on hand. Five per cent of the budget (outside of 
the interest budget) would be about seven or eight million dollars. 
If the departments under the Borough Presidents as well as the 
departments under the Mayor would aim at such a saving, the 
City could have this additional balance to its credit at the end of 
the year. It is already announced that the Board of Estimate does 
not want to fill vacancies in departments by new appointments, but 
by transfers and shifts from one department to another. This 
plan would help some toward the 5% general saving. The City 
may also get to the point where it will limit what it pays to men 
who are in the war service. There are some who receive from 
$2,000 to $6,000 while away on war service. It seems to me that 
there should be a limit to the difference paid in view of the fact 
that the man is away from the city service entirely and that war 
conditions prevail and economy should be practiced in the inter- 
ests of the City as well as of the individual. It does not seem 
particularly fair to persons who are daily at work in the city 
government, to receive less than men who are giving their services 
to the federal government and whose places are not filled, but 
whose work is done by those who remain behind. They are 
entitled to as much consideration as those who are away. 


On the same day (February 4th) I sent the Mayor the follow- 
ing memorandum on the bus situation: 


The injunction restraining the Board of Estimate from acting 
on the resolution granting franchises to the Motor Bus Company 
will be dissolved before the board meets next Friday, when the 
resolution will then be on the calendar. The purpose of the 
injunction was to restrain the outgoing board from awarding 
franchises on terms utterly inadequate to the city. If the franchises 
requested had been granted, the city would have been prohibited 
from entering the field of municipal motor bus operation, which is 
highly profitable, and which in a measure holds the key to surface 
transportation in the City of New York. The public expects an 
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announcement of policy with reference to municipal ownership, by 
the present administration, and the Mayor is looked to as the leader 
on such a program. Some definite announcement by the Mayor 
is expected when this motor bus resolution comes up again, to the 
effect that the Mayor is against granting franchises to any private 
corporation to operate these motor buses, unless it be as a pre- 
liminary step to municipal ownership and operation, the franchises 
to be granted to a company which in a year or two would turn its 
property over to the city and which would give the city the largest 
share of revenue during such operation. Such a step is neces- 
sary in order to begin municipal operation of bus lines as soon 
as possible, pending legislation enabling the city to acquire equip- 
ment and plant for this purpose. 


I had also suggested to the Mayor that he attempt to enforce 
the personal property tax law, which had virtually become a 
“dead letter,” in order to relieve the burden on real estate. The 
income had dropped from about twelve million dollars a year to 
about six million dollars a year, before Hylan became Mayor. 
In carrying out that suggestion, the Mayor created a Committee 
on Taxation and Investigation and appointed Nathan Hirsch, 
Chairman. On March 13th, 1918, I sent a draft of a letter to 
the Mayor to be sent to the Chairman of that Committee, as fol- 
lows: 


Dear Mr. Hirsch: 

You no doubt read the articles in the newspapers yesterday of 
the tremendous incomes said to have been reported to the federal 
government by such men as Rockefeller, Frick, Carnegie, Baker, 
Harkness and others living in this city. I know you realize the 
importance of the task assigned to your committee and that the 
City of New York must obtain large revenues from other sources 
than taxation on real estate. The credit of the city rests on the 
taxable value of real estate property, which should not be overtaxed ; 
beside the constitutional limit of taxation, which is two per cent plus 
the debt service, will be reached in a few years unless large new 
revenues are found. If the United States Government can get 
$38,400,000 a year as tax on the income of John D. Rockefeller, as 
reported in the newspapers, and various sums ranging from 
$1,000,000 up on the incomes of other multimillionaires living in 
this city, I see no reason why the City of New York should not 
get more than five or six million dollars a year total as taxation 
on all personal property. I notice from a statement supposed to 
come from the Internal Revenue Collector, that the federal govern- 
ment will obtain $500,000,000 income tax from persons living in 
New York City. It does seem to me that your committee should pay 
close attention to the personal property tax law, so that it may be 
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stripped of the various exceptions and amendments through which 
the bulk of personal property escapes taxation. I know you are 
inquiring into all the various sources of revenue that the city should 
have and that your report will be effective. I have set no time limit 
on your work, because I know that as business men, you realize the 
City’s financial condition and the necessity for prompt action, Will 
you kindly aim to submit a preliminary report to me during the next 
month or so, so that I can get a forecast of what to expect as a 
result of your deliberations to increase city revenues? I want to 
keep in touch with the work and make suggestions occasionally. I 
am particularly interested in the work your committee is doing. 


On the following day (March 14th) I wrote the Mayor the 
following letter on the subject of income taxes paid by residents 
of New York City with the largest incomes: 


Dear Mr. Mayor: 


The newspapers during the past few days, published a statement 
purporting to show payments to be made to the federal government 
by multimillionaires living in this City, based on their incomes last 
year. This list includes John D. Rockefeller, whose income for the 
year is estimated at $60,000,000 and whose income tax payment is 
estimated at $38,400,000. Mr. Rockefeller’s personal property tax 
assessment in New York City for 1918 is $5,000,000. He was as- 
sessed at $400,000,000 in Cleveland and escaped taxation on the plea 
that he was a resident of New York City. Henry C. Frick’s income 
for 1917 is given as $11,250,000 and his income tax as $7,160,000. 
He is assessed in this City as a non-resident under Section 7, Subdi- 
vision 2 of the Tax Law and is on the personal property tax roll for 
$500,000. He has a beautiful and expensive residential marble 
palace on Fifth Avenue and certainly spends the greater part of his 
time in this City. His claim to be a non-resident ought to be in- 
vestigated by the Tax Board. Andrew Carnegie’s income is esti- 
mated at $10,000,000 and his tax at $6,400,000. He is not on the 
personal property tax roll this year. He paid on $10,000,000 per- 
sonal property in 1912; on $5,000,000 prior to that time. In 1913 he 
swore off the entire assessment. He was re-assessed in 1916 for 
$5,000,000 and swore that off and has not been assessed on personal 
property since. If he has an income of $10,000,000 a year and can 
pay the federal government $6,400,000 income tax for one year he 
certainly ought to be assessed for personal property by the City. 
George F. Baker’s income for 1917 is given as $7,500,000 and his 
income tax as $4,800,000, He is on the personal tax roll for $200,000. 
William Rockefeller is credited with an income of $7,500,000. His 
income tax is also $4,800,000, He is on the City’s assessment roll 
for $300,000 personal property. 

Edward S. Harkness is credited with an income of $6,250,000 
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last year and with an income tax of $4,000,000. In 1917 he was on 
the personal property assessment rolls for $2,790,000 and swore this 
down to $1,090,000. W. K. Vanderbilt is credited with an income 
of $5,000,000 a year and with an income tax to the federal govern- 
ment of $3,200,000 a year. He was assessed in 1917 for $2,000,000 
and swore it off as a non-resident. Edward H. R. Green, with 
Hetty Green’s money, is credited with an income of $5,000,000 a 
year and with an income tax of $3,200,000. Hetty Green always 
escaped taxation here on the theory that she lived in Hoboken and 
also in Vermont. Edward Green, her son, spends a large part of his 
time in Dallas, Texas, and probably claims to be a resident there 
or of Vermont. Most of his interests are handled from this City. 
Lafayette B. Gleason, attorney for the State Comptroller in the col- 
lection of inheritance taxes, showed in an article recently that Mrs. 
Green escaped taxation in this City and in this State after her death 
on the theory that she lived in Bellows Falls, Vt., where her father 
owned a house which he left to her. It is the ownership of this 
house that she used as a basis for tax exemption here and elsewhere 
and her tax payment in Bellows Falls was nil. The house at Bel- 
lows Falls is valued at $1,120. Mr. Gleason shows that from 1880 
she was in New York daily and her office was in banks here where 
she kept millions of dollars on deposit. 


Mrs. E. H. Harriman is credited with an income of $4,000,000 
a year and an income tax payment of $2,560,000. She is not on the 
personal property tax assessment rolls in this City, though the head- 
quarters of the Harriman estate is here and her investments are 
looked after from this City. Vincent Astor is credited with an 
income of $3,750,000 and an income tax assessment of $2,400,000. 
He is not on the personal property assessment rolls, being classed a 
non-resident. James Stillman is credited with an income of $3,500,- 
000 a year and an income tax assessment of $2,240,000 a year. He 
is assessed for $100,000 personal property. Thomas F. Ryan is 
credited with the same income and income tax assessment as Still- 
man. He was on the assessment rolls for $1,000,000 personal 
property. His assessment in 1917 was $200,000. Daniel Guggen- 
heim’s income is the same as Ryan’s and Stillman’s; so is his income 
tax assessment. He is on the assessment roll for $50,000 personal 
property. Charles M. Schwab is credited with an income of 
$3,500,000 and an income tax assessment of $2,240,000. He was on 
the personal property assessment rolls in 1917 for $118,000, which 
he swore off this year. 

J. P. Morgan’s income is $3,500,000 a year. His income tax 
assessment is $2,240,000. He was assessed for $1,000,000 personal 
property in 1916, which he swore off as a non-resident. He is not 
on the 1918 personal property assessment roll. Mrs. Russell Sage’s 
income is $3,000,000; her income tax $1,920,000. She is on the 
personal property rolls for $320,000. Arthur C. James is credited with 
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an income of $3,000,000 a year and an income tax of $1,920,000. He 
is on the personal property rolls for 1918 for $10,000. I suppose he 
gives Newport as his residence. He and Whitman have adjoining 
houses there and he is credited with having made Whitman a present 
of a house. Nicholas F. Brady, who is one of the controlling factors 
in the B. R. T. and a controlling factor in the Brooklyn Edison and 
other lighting companies in this City, is credited with an income of 
$3,000,000 a year and an income tax of $1,920,000. He is not on 
the 1918 personal property assessment rolls, being classed as a non- 
resident. Jacob H. Schiff is credited with an income of $2,500,000 
and an income tax of $1,600,000. He is on the personal property 
tax rolls for $1,000,000. James B. Duke is credited with an income 
of $2,500,000 a year and an income tax of $1,600,000. He is classed 
as a non-resident and pays on $100,000 personal property this year. 
According to the telephone book he lives at Fifth Avenue and 78th 
Street. 

These and other multimillionaires who escape taxation in New 
York City spend most of their time here, and there ought to be a 
way of assessing them on personal property for something like what 
they actually have. Government, State and City bonds are exempt 
from taxation under the income tax law, and no doubt these per- 
sons of excessive wealth have a large share of their permanent in- 
vestments in such securities, on which they pay no taxes, because 
these bonds are also exempt from tax under the personal property 
tax law here. 


Public Service Commissioner Travis H. Whitney, who later 
became Vice President of the B. M. T. at $30,000 a year, was 
fighting the Mayor at this time, and it was necessary for the 
Mayor to reply to him, which he did in the following letter which 
I prepared on March 15, 1918: 


Dear Sir: 

I am not surprised that you find it necessary to defend your Com- 
mission from the charges I made in Albany last Tuesday in view 
of the fact that you are mainly responsible for the failures and 
shortcomings of the Commission since it was created in 1907. As 
Commissioner and as Secretary you have dominated the Commission 
and should be held fully accountable. You try to make it appear 
in your answer to my charges in Albany, that the B. R. T. owns 
more cars now than it did when the Public Service Commission 
was created, and with your usual disingenuousness you declare that 
the B. R. T. ‘acquired 500 subway cars since 1913.’ In all my state- 
ments on the question of B. R. T. cars I alluded to the elevated and 
surface lines and usually qualified my statement with the expression 
‘with the exception of the new subway cars.’ I made this qualifi- 
cation at the hearing in Albany last Tuesday and at the Aldermanic 
hearing on the Wagner bill last Friday. Do you mean to convey 
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the impression that the B. R. T. has 500 new cars operating in its 
subways since 1913? If you do you are more deceitful as a Public 
Service Commissioner than I thought you were. You know that 
the B. R. T. did not order any new subway cars until 1915 and that 
then the order was not for 500 cars, but for 200 cars. Do your 
records show that any of these new subway cars were in operation 
prior to 1916? And do you still pretend that the B. R. T. has 500 
new subway cars in operation now? 


I said in Albany that the Public Service Commission did nothing 
of its own initiative to reduce electric rates or improve the quality 
of gas furnished by the private gas companies. You do not refute 
what I say with reference to the electric rates, but you attempt to 
convey the impression that your Commission deserves credit for the 
reductions that were made. If this is your defence, why do you not 
tell the people why those reductions were made? Why do you not 
tell them that your Commission was compelled to reduce the rates 
in Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn and that the ‘reduction’ so- 
called in Queens was not made by your Commission, but was forced 
out of the Company by the agitation for lower rates? Why do you 
not tell the people that the reduction from 10 to 7c per kilowatt for 
electric current in Manhattan and The Bronx was wrung from 
your Commission after a four-year fight by private consumers who 
petitioned your Commission and fought their case inch by inch 
against the palpable prejudices of your body? Why do you not tell 
them that the Statlander case, known as No, 1395 in your records, 
iS a monument to the intelligence, persistence and courage of cit- 
izens who compelled your body to acknowledge that the 10c rate 
was excessive, and why do you not tell the people that the 7c rate 
is also excessive? Why do you not tell the people that after your 
Commission was compelled to reduce the rate to 7c that the reduc- 
tion was reconsidered by your body and raised to 74c per kilowatt 
hour on the excuse that lamps were furnished free? In other words, 
why do you not tell the people that today electric current is sold in 
Manhattan and The Bronx at an excessive rate and that the rate 
should be reduced to 5c a kilowatt hour with equity to the electric 
monopoly and the people? You try to take credit for the Commis- 
sion for what you think is a reduction in rates in Queens. You say 
it is a reduction of 20%. Have you analyzed the so-called Queens 
reduction? If not, I advise you to do so and to find out if the 
rate was actually reduced from 12 to 11 cents a kilowatt hour or if 
the reduction is on paper only. Of course you realize that this ‘re- 
duction’ came about through no effort of your Commission, but was 
contained in an offer by the New York and Queens County Electric 
Light and Power Company in response to the clamorous demand 
for lower rates in Queens Borough. 


You no doubt know, though you do not tell the public, that the 
Public Service Commission law authorizes your body to initiate 
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any proceeding at will for the reduction of rates of public utilities 
service in this City. Now that you have attempted to claim credit 
for reductions in electric rates that were dragged out of your Com- 
mission by citizens who spent their own time, money and energy 
to prove that electric rates were too high, will you take advantage 
of this opportunity to initiate a proceeding looking toward the re- 
duction of electric rates to what they should be? If you do not un- 
dertake this and if your Commission does not initiate such a pro- 
ceeding, I, as Mayor of the City, will do so. You seem to point 
with pride to the fact that during the past month your Commission 
has been publicly inquiring into the quality of gas furnished to the 
people by the private gas companies. Don’t you think it about 
time that your Commission did something to maintain the proper 
gas standard when from 200 to 400 persons have been asphyxiated 
each winter due largely to the poor quality of gas and irregular 
pressure maintained by the gas companies? You no doubt know 
that the poorer the quality of gas furnished the more poisonous it 
is. What has become of the thousands of complaints by gas con- 
sumers sent to your Commission during the past ten years? Why 
has not the proper standard of gas been furnished by the gas com- 
panies during all that time? Your Commission has a great respon- 
sibility in this matter, and I intend to find out who is responsible 
for the numerous deaths by gas asphyxiation that occurred during 
the past winter. 


Commissioner Whitney continued his antagonism to Hylan and 
his program for municipal ownership and operation and tried to 
foist a false municipal ownership program on the city through 
the legislature. In order to defeat the proposed bill submitted by 
Whitney to his colleagues in the Public Service Commission be- 
fore sending it to Albany, the Mayor sent myself and Cornelius 
M. Sheehan, Deputy Commissioner of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity, to oppose it before the Commission. The bill was 
withdrawn after the hearing, and the Mayor gave out the fol- 
lowing statement which I prepared, on March 18th, 1918: 


Probably the most vicious piece of legislation ever attempted in 
the guise of a municipal ownership measure was prepared by Public 
Service Commissioner Travis H. Whitney a few months ago. Mr. 
Whitney actually had the temerity to present this draft of a bill to 
his colleagues in the Public Service Commission for their approval. 
The Commission listened to condemnations and criticisms of the 
bill at a public hearing and then rejected Mr. Whitney’s measure. 
It has not been introduced in Albany so far as I can learn. At the 
hearing, held before the Public Service Commission last December 
or early in January, I was represented by Deputy Water Commis- 
sioner Cornelius M, Sheehan and Deputy Commissioner of Accounts 
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Klein. The bill provided that the city should acquire surface car 
lines and join them in operation with the subways, so that the in- 
come of the subways and surface lines would be pooled. Under 
the terms of the dual subway contracts, the only return to the city 
on its investment of about $200,000,000 is its privilege to pay about 
$6,000,000 a year interest on bonds and the right to assume all 
deficits in operation. If Mr. Whitney’s bill became a law, these 
deficits would be largely increased. Mr. Whitney’s bill meant that 
the city should assume all the losses which the traction companies 
claimed they sustain and to obviate which they appeared before the 
Commission last year for permission to increase the rate of fare 
from five to seven cents. The companies claimed that they would 
be bankrupt if they were not permitted to charge two cents for 
every transfer. The Commission heard their request and denied 
the application. The effect of Mr. Whitney’s bill, if it became a 
law, would be to give the companies by indirection, what they could 
not get from the Commission itself. Under the provisions of the 
act proposed by Mr. Whitney, the companies would continue operat- 
ing the roads on a lease from the city. The city would have to 
stand all losses. One of the clauses in the bill, according to the 
memoranda prepared by Mr. Whitney, provides that the city should 
‘enter into a contract under the provisions of this chapter with the 
person, firm or corporation from whom said purchase is made, for 
the equipment, maintenance and operation, or for the maintenance 
and operation of said railway.’ The bill also provided that the cost 
of the property should be deducted from the rental payment by the 
company. Under the bill, the surface lines to be taken over or 
constructed were to be selected by the Public Service Commission 
and the purchases to be made ‘for such price and upon such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon.’ If the surface railways are 
losing money as claimed before the Public Service Commission, why 
should Mr. Whitney propose that the city acquire them and tack them 
on to the dual subway system which in itself is a dead loss to the 
people of the City of New York because of the terms accepted by 
Gaynor, McAneny and Prendergast? Could his object be to relieve 
the companies of their depreciating properties, assure them of profit 
and further mulct the people of the City of New York in transpor- 
tation investments ? 


Commissioner Whitney, being politically opposed to Hylan and 
friendly with the utilities corporations, continued his attacks on 
the Mayor. On March 30th, he delivered a speech in which he 
urged that the city permit the surface car lines to raise their fares 
on the ground that they were unable to properly maintain their 
properties and pay dividends to stockholders on a five-cent fare. 
He did not mention the fact that these surface lines had been 
looted by the Ryan-Whitney-Dolan-Widener-Elkins Syndicate 
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years before and that the properties were run down because this 
group of stock manipulators let the roadbed and equipment de- 
teriorate while they plundered the “widows and orphans” who 
owned the properties. On April 1st I sent the Mayor a memo- 
randum on Whitney’s speech, as follows: 


I noticed in The Times yesterday that Mr. Whitney again pro- 
poses to saddle the surface lines on the city. The Times quotes 
him in a speech before the 18th Assembly District Republican Club, 
and says that Mr. Whitney stated that he was ‘an opponent of 
municipal ownership when it was regarded only as political propa- 
ganda, but that in other respects he favored a greater participation 
by the public in the ownership and control of those activities so 
necessary to the public welfare, etc.’ The Times also says that Mr. 
Whitney ‘took a fling at Mayor Hylan by saying that he was not 
deluded by the motives relating to municipal ownership that exist 
with certain officials who are strenuously advocating municipal 
ownership and at the same time attempting to create public preju- 
dice against the Public Service Commission.’ The Times says that 
Mr. Whitney ‘expressed the opinion that the surface railroad com- 
panies found some difficulty to get revenue enough to pay for opera- 
tion of their lines, to maintain the property, and to return a divi- 
dend, but he did not think that this situation was entirely due to 
war conditions.’ Mr. Whitney says, according to The Times, 
‘doubtless the time has been reached when many street railroad 
companies would be glad to take advantage of the political propa- 
ganda for municipal ownership and dump their properties on the 
city at inflated valuations.’ 


Who told Mr. Whitney that the City of New York intended to 
take over the surface railroads at ‘inflated valuations,’ or at any 
other valuations? Mayor Hylan has made it plain that he intended 
to operate municipal buses, and the traction interests know that 
an extensive municipal bus service means the superseding of trolley 
lines as a mode of surface transportation. Mr. Whitney un- 
doubtedly knows this fact. He admits that the surface lines have 
found ‘some difficulty’ to get revenues for operation, maintenance 
and dividends. Mr. Whitney knows the true condition of these 
traction lines, and he knows that fixed charges are far too heavy, 
and are based on watered securities. He seems to fear that the 
city will take over these derelict surface lines at ‘inflated valua- 
tions,’ and then he proposes that the city should take them over, 
according to The Times as ‘an integral part of the various trans- 
portation systems of the city.’ Mr. Whitney, according to The 
Times, says the surface lines should be used as ‘feeder and dis- 
tributor lines to the rapid transit lines.’ In other words, he is 
afraid the city will get stung when it buys these properties, which 
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it does not intend to buy, and then he proposes that the city should 
take them over, 

The bill which Mr. Whitney proposed a few months ago, and 
which was up for hearing before the Public Service Commission 
but got no farther because of opposition by Hylan representatives, 
provided that the city should buy the surface lines and turn them 
over to those who run them to operate at a fixed rental. His bill 
provided that the surface lines should be operated in conjunction 
with the subway system; and since the owners of the traction lines 
admitted before the Public Service Commission that they were not 
earning sufficient to keep going at a profit, his program meant that 
the city should add to its subway operating deficits by taking over 
unprofitable surface lines. If Mr. Whitney’s program contained 
in his bills were adopted, the city’s deficits would increase while 
the operators of the surface lines as well as of the subway and 
elevated lines would be drawing guaranteed excessive profits. In 
the face of this proposition Mr. Whitney has the brazenness to 
express the fear that the street railroad companies would take 
advantage of the ‘political propaganda for municipal ownership by 
dumping their properties on the city at inflated valuations.’ As a 
camouflage artist Mr. Whitney is supreme. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Company was hostile to the 
city administration, and President Shonts wrote a letter to the 
Mayor, which was published in The New York Times on March 
2lst, 1918. Answering that letter, I sent the following memo- 
randum to the Mayor: 


Shonts’ letter to the Mayor as published in The Times this 
morning makes it plain that the city’s contracts with the Interboro 
and the B. R. T., known as the dual subway contracts, should be 
broken. Mr. Shonts’ letter makes it plain that the city’s represen- 
tatives who negotiated these contracts were greatly over-reached 
in the negotiations and that whatever happens affecting these con- 
tracts the city will always have to pay the price, not the operating 
corporations. Shonts says that unless the city permits them to 
increase the fare from 5 to 6 cents on subway, surface and elevated 
lines controlled by the Company, the city will have to make up a 
deficit of $2,000,000 a year in earnings for the first three years, 
besides which it will have to pay about $4,500,000 interest on bonds 
issued for subway construction. Mr. Shonts says plainly that his 
company is allowed to take $17,000,000 out of earnings before the 
city gets one cent and that the earnings for the first three years 
will be $2,000,000 a year less than this preferential amount. The 
preferentials were based on a 5-cent fare and estimated on the 
company’s three best years. The Times article makes it appear that 
the New York Railways Company (the surface lines controlled by the 
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Interboro) are included in the preferentials, but this is not so. 
Only the elevated and subway lines are included. The purpose of 
the increase asked for, according to The Times, is ‘to insure the 
payment of Interboro preferentials under the dual system contract 
with the city and to insure sufficient earnings on the surface lines of 
the New York Railways Company to keep them out of bank- 
ruptcy.’ Since when has the city’s subway contract with the 
Interboro been altered to provide for such a contingency as to keep 
the surface railways out of bankruptcy? The surface railways 
have been in bankruptcy ever since they were ‘looted’ by Berwind, 
Brady, Ryan, Whitney and the rest of them, who are now large 
stockholders in the Interboro, and the Interboro has been trying 
to put new blood into the surface lines in the way of excess earn- 
ings out of the subway system. This was all brought out in detail 
by the Thompson Committee. The surface railways were re- 
organized and the common stock issued without par value, the 
market value depending on how much excess subway earnings went 
into the treasury of the Interboro-Consolidated Corporation, which 
is the holding company that took over the whole business, subway, 
surface and elevated, and succeeded the Interboro Metropolitan. 
The surface railway combination in Manhattan and the Bronx 
was built up years ago by Whitney, Ryan, Berwind et al by the 
gradual extension of transfers. While these transfers were being 
extended to all surface lines, the stock was being manipulated and 
kited so that the pyramid was ready to collapse of its own weight. 
When the stock began to cave in, it sold for about $225 a share or 
more. The whole thing busted, went into the bankruptcy courts, 
the small stockholders and bondholders were shaken out, and the 
railroads were ‘reorganized’ by the gang that manipulated the stock 
and that now controls the subway. Testimony taken before the 
Public Service Commission in 1907, by William M. Ivins, told the 
whole financial juggling of the surface lines. The Commission has 
four volumes or more of this testimony. Brady, Cravath, Ryan 
and others were made to disgorge over $600,000 as the result of 
the Fulton Street ‘deal’ alone. Now we have the same gang trying 
to fill the coffers of the surface lines with excess earnings from 
the subway and by an additional tax of 20% on the cost of a ride 
on the surface, subway and elevated lines to every passenger. The 
passengers are the rentpayers and taxpayers of this city, each of 
whom is already excessively taxed by the railroad corporations. 
The rentpayers who ride to and from work pay an excessive rate 
of fare and the taxpayers (including the rentpayers), who also 
ride to and from work, not only pay an excessive rate of fare but 
pay the $4,500,000 a year interest on the subway bonds which goes 
into the tax budget each year. This sum is five points in the tax 
rate. Now Mr. Shonts wants them to pay not only this interest 
burden which comes out of taxation, but to pay 20% more for a 
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ride. The Interboro earns over 20% on its capital and about 40% 
on actual investment. Is this the price the people of New York 
City have to pay at this date, for Mr. Shonts’ ‘efficiency’ as an 
administrator and for his success in over-reaching city officials 
who negotiated the contracts? Shonts got $150,000 bonus for this, 
and his salary was raised from $75,000 to $100,000 a year. I 
understand he told his family when the contracts were signed that 
the I. R. T. received a gift of $100,000,000 from the city. 


On March 30th, I sent the Mayor a letter reminding him of the 
direct tax that the State of New York intended to levy on the 
City, and on April 8th I reported to him on that subject, as fol- 
lows: 


Dear Mr. Mayor: 

In response to your direction of April 4th, permit me to report 
that our representative in Albany reports that Governor Whitman 
on Thursday last signed the appropriation bill carrying a total of 
$52,748,954.15 for state government and $13,017,805.51 for sinking 
fund and debt service, making a total of $65,766,759.66. In addi- 
tion to this total, the legislature passed bills, which have been signed 
by the Governor, which carry appropriations totaling $9,957,185.37. 
An appropriation of $1,828,065.74 is contained in the bill for the 
State Council of Farms and Markets. This bill will probably pass 
this week. The appropriation bill now considered includes 
$1,000,000 for “miscellaneous” bills. These “miscellaneous” bills 
will probably provide for appropriations exceeding $4,000,000, be- 
cause one of them, introduced by Assemblyman Wells, carries an 
appropriation of $3,000,000 to pay the difference in salaries between 
the state and federal pay for soldiers who served during the recent 
Mexican War. If these bills are passed, the total budgetary and 
legislative expenditures will be $82,552,010.77. The estimated re- 
sources of the State to meet these expenditures include $58,440,- 
766.57, receipts from indirect taxes, and an estimated available cash 
balance of $11,084,423.20. This makes a total of $69,525,189.77. 
The Treasurer figures cash on hand in the treasury, $3,990,984.51, 
leaving a difference of $13,017,805.51 to be made up by direct levy 
on the various communities of the state. If New York City’s share 
is 76% of the total cost of state government, the city will have to 
provide $9,893,532.18 as direct state taxes. The city’s total share 
of the cost of state government for the next fiscal year will be 
$62,739,527.68. I do not know what the city can do to reduce this 
burden. Most of the bills carrying these appropriations have been 
passed, the only bills left being those classed as ‘miscellaneous.’ 
If the Wells’ bills carrying $3,000,000 becomes a law, the ‘saving’ 
on the rest of these ‘miscellaneous’ bills is inconsequential. The 
cost of state government has increased tremendously in the past 
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several years, and to my mind the city administration should exer- 
cise its vigilance to the utmost to compel economy in Albany. 
There has been more ‘special’ legislation providing mandatory in- 
creases for various functions passed during the current session of 
the legislature than ever before. 


On April 10th, Commissioner Hirshfield wrote the Mayor a 
memorandum on the ice situation, which I prepared, as follows: 


The papers this morning say that Controller Odell has fixed a 
price on ice of $4.40 a ton to the wholesaler, at the bridge here. 
This is 40c a ton more, according to the newspapers, than last year. 
This means that last year’s price of ice to the consumer, which was 
excessive, will be increased not 40c a ton but considerably more 
unless checked. Ice last year sold retail at from $10 to $15 a ton. 
There is no justification for the $4.40 a ton at the bridge in New 
York City, because we established at the Aldermanic hearing, that 
ice was cut and stored up the river at from 40c to 90c a ton. Al- 
lowing for shrinkage and allowing for cost of transportation to 
New York City, ice could be sold at the bridge in New York City at 
$3 a ton, with a good profit to those who control the supply up the 
river. The supply is controlled by the Knickerbocker Ice Company 
and Burns Bros. This fact is on the record and is not denied. When 
the ice ‘scare’ first began some months ago, there was a conference 
at the State Food Administration office on West 57th Street, and 
it was tentatively agreed that the manufacturers of artificial ice 
would pay the Knickerbocker Ice Company and Burns Bros. $3 a 
ton for natural ice, the federal government commandeering the am- 
monia. Afterward it was revealed by Schatzkin, of Burns Bros., 
under examination by Commissioner Klein before the Aldermanic 
Committee, that the $3 price had not been accepted by Burns Bros. 
and that they expected to get considerably more a ton for ice. 
Schatzkin tried to make it appear that it would cost him about $3.70 
a ton to bring ice to the bridge, but he was completely upset when 
it was shown that he bought large quantities of ice for 50c a ton 
and that he could sell it over the bridge at New York City for $2.50 
a ton with good profit. It seems as if the State Ice Controller has 
been prevailed upon to be extra-liberal to those who control the 
supply of ice—Knickerbocker and Burns Bros.—and is willing to 
permit them to make excessive profits. 

Commissioner Klein spoke to Dr. Day, head of the Market De- 
partment, who has an agreement with Oler of the Knickerbocker 
company to sell them ice at the bridge in New York at $3 a ton, 
provided none of that ice is sold to dealers who can compete with 
them. In other words, ice must be sold at $3 a ton, or a little over 
to cover incidental expenses, directly to the public. On this basis, 
the city could dispose only of a limited supply. Dr. Day says he 
has available 75,000 tons of ice in the Berkshires at $2.60 a ton, 
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which would cost $3.35 a ton delivered in New York City. If he 
can arrange to put the responsibility for delivery in New York City 
on the ice company or on someone else other than the city (because 
the ice trust may hold up deliveries on the railroad), Commissioner 
Klein thinks that the city might avail itself of this opportunity to 
help break the trust price of ice in the Bronx and Queens, where 
this Berkshire ice could be distributed easiest from the New Haven 
Railroad. At any rate, the ice situation has worked out as we ex- 
pected it would—the people will be compelled to pay an exorbitant 
price for ice, not because there is any shortage (because there is 
none), but because the ice trust crowd were able to ‘put it over’ 
through the ice Controller. 


During the first few months of the Hylan administration, the 
anti-Hylan group bombarded the newspapers with statements and 
“resolutions” condemning him. This group included so-called 
civic and charity organizations. Under Mayor Mitchel, the 
Health Department was controlled by the milk trust and by other 
large commercial combinations that came under its jurisdiction. 
William J. Schieffelin and the Lederle Laboratories were impor- 
tant factors in the conduct of the Department. Their opposition 
to the administration, in the public press, became so voluble, that 
on April 13th, I drafted a statement for the Mayor, as follows :— 


The ‘spontaneous uprising’ of civic and so-called charity organ- 
izations in an effort to block the program for genuine economy and 
efficiency in the Health Department, has all the earmarks of accel- 
eration by the charity ‘trust’ and the Rockefeller combination. Ac- 
cording to The Times this morning a ‘mass meeting’ was called for 
this afternoon at the Bar Association, by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research. I thought the Bureau was dead. It is trying hard for 
resurrection, because those who support the Rockefeller Bureau, 
want to ‘come back’ in control of the government of New York 
City. The Bureau will not be resurrected so far as the City of 
New York is concerned, nor will those who control and support it 
‘come back’ in City affairs, as long as I am Mayor. The people 
repudiated them finally and decisively at the last election, after 
having withstood their impositions for many years. I notice in 
the list of organizations which The Times this morning says will 
be represented at the ‘mass meeting,’ are the State Charities Aid 
Association, Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
and the Charity Organization Society. These three are the head 
and front of the charity ‘trust.’ I think the people are well enough 
acquainted with their activities to discount anything they may do 
or say at this time. The ‘trust’ combination of Homer Folks, 
Kingsbury, and Devine, and their financial backers, will not run the 
Charities or Health and Social activities of the City government, 
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while I am Mayor. Among the other organizations supposed to be 
represented at this charity ‘trust’ ‘mass meeting’ are the Committee 
on City Government of the Woman Suffrage Party of New York 
City, the Women’s City Club, and the Woman’s Municipal League. 
These three organizations are dominated by Mary Garrett Hay and 
Mrs. Genevieve Earle. Both these ladies were controlling spirits 
in the Women’s Committee of One Hundred that was so anxious 
for the re-election of Mayor Mitchel. Mrs. Earle was formerly an 
employee of the Bureau of Municipal Research, as was Miss Agnes 
de Lima, secretary of the Woman’s Municipal League, who is 
quoted in The Times this morning. Mrs. Earle tried to run the 
Child Welfare Board with Henry Bruere under Mayor Mitchel, 
and they ran it very badly. These women started out after the last 
election to ‘watch’ and criticize the new administration. Other or- 
ganizations which, according to The Times this morning, have been 
stimulated by the Bureau of Municipal Research to attend this ‘mass 
meeting’ of protest, are the People’s Institute and the Citizens’ 
Union, supported by the same interests that control the Bureau and 
the other organizations mentioned. It is the Mitchel Committee of 
250 and the Mitchel Women’s Committee of 100, fighting the cam- 
paign over again. The Bureau of Municipal Research which insti- 
gated this ‘mass meeting,” is the instrument of the Rockefeller com- 
bination. Samuel Lewisohn, who was treasurer of the Mitchel 
‘slush fund,’ is a trustee, as are George W. Perkins, George W. 
Wickersham and young Childs, whose father ran the Mitchel Com- 
mittee of 250 and who himself got many thousand dollars worth of 
advertising patronage out of the Committee. Another trustee is 
Frank Tucker, who drew large revenue from a piece of property 
where gambling was conducted. All these persons were opposed to 
my election and they naturally will be opposed to my administration. 
I do not expect any co-operation from them. They are likely to 
call ‘mass meetings’ in the future in an effort to block the worthy 
efforts of this administration, but I assure you their purposes are 
not for public benefit and will not succeed. 


The newspapers that had supported Mayor Mitchel for re-elec- 
tion were hostile to Hylan and their pages bristled with criticisms 
and condemnations. Hylan had not up to that time withdrawn 
his two suits for libel against The New York World. Early in 
May, I answered this hostility by an article headed ‘““Why the 
Prophylactic Press Is Against Mayor Hylan,” which I gave to 
the newspapers. It read: 


John F. Hylan has been Mayor of New York City four months, 
during which time he has been the steady target of newspapers that 
are on guard to prevent the people from contaminating the City. 
It would indeed be a calamity for the financial backers of the news- 
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papers that are opposed to Mayor Hylan, if the people were per- 
mitted to run their city in their own way. John F. Hylan is pledged 
to serve all the people as Mayor. He took that oath of office, and 
he is pledged in platform and in speeches, to restore the govern- 
ment of the New York City to the people. It would be more com- 
fortable for the Mayor to disregard his oath of office and to make 
friends with the ‘Interests.’ It would be easier for the Mayor to 
serve those behind the newspapers and close his eyes to the things 
that afflict the city. But we see that Hylan does not intend to do 
this. He is simple enough to believe that he should fulfill the pur- 
pose for which he was elected. He is stubborn enough to persevere 
in this course in spite of newspaper condemnation and criticism of 
those who do not understand his aim. 

Mayor Hylan believes that the people should own the public util- 
ities. He believes that the people instead of Rockefeller and a hand- 
ful of others should draw the bulk of the profits from gas, electricity, 
transportation and telephone in the City. The people pay more than 
$200,000,000 a year for such utility service, and they would like to 
obtain the profits, which amount to about $70,000,000 a year. Mayor 
Hylan is simple enough to believe that as long as a handful of 
monopolists control the utilities of the City, so long will they seek 
to control its government. He is simple enough to believe if they 
are permitted to control the government of the City, they will con- 
trol it for their own ends, as they have always done. All the public 
utilities of the City are operated under franchises granted by the 
City authorities. The Board of Estimate controls the franchise 
privileges. If the Board of Estimate refuses to grant a franchise 
to a private corporation, that franchise cannot be obtained in any 
other way at the present time. For the past several years the Inter- 
borough Company has been trying to obtain a monopoly of motor- 
bus transportation in Manhattan and The Bronx, Through the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company which it owns, it applied for fran- 
chises to operate motor-bus lines on the principal streets. Before 
Hylan became Mayor, I blocked this monopoly by an injunction 
suit, which prevented the previous Board of Estimate from award- 
ing the franchises. Since he took office the Interborough has had 
to reckon with a different Mayor and a different Board of Esti- 
mate—a combination of elected officials who are inclined to serve 
the people. 

What should the Utilities Barons do to ‘educate’ Mayor Hylan 
to their way of thinking? What should they do to make him be- 
lieve that he is serving the public interest by serving them? Hylan 
seems to take his oath of office seriously. He seems to think that 
the collective welfare of the people should be safeguarded against 
those of excessive fortune who seek to further their own ends. In 
other words, Hylan is too simple to understand that private interest 
is paramount to public interest. Hylan, therefore, is utterly ‘im- 
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possible’ and must be made to see things the ‘right’ way. Some 
of the newspapers have undertaken this education. One way to 
‘educate’ the Mayor is to ‘pound’ him; make him feel the editorial 
lash; make him understand that if he does not serve the master 
he will be made an abomination to the people. This is what the 
newspapers are trying to do. They are trying to create an ‘atmos- 
phere’ in which he will be discredited. 

The Mayor has been frank enough to declare that he is for 
William R. Hearst for Governor of this State. Mr. Hearst is a 
warm advocate of municipal ownership. He is for public owner- 
ship of public utilities as a means of rescuing the people from the 
thrall of private monopoly and as a step toward the restoration 
of the government of city, state and nation to the people. Mr. 
Hearst is against all private monopoly that is conducted solely for 
selfish gain. Other newspapers, therefore, have reason to be against 
the Mayor. Behind most of the newspapers are the men who con- 
trol the monopolies of the country. The interests of most news- 
papers and of all private monopolists are about the same. Will 
they succeed in their efforts to discredit Hylan? Will they succeed 
in their efforts to control the government of New York City for 
themselves? Will they succeed in the opposition to public owner- 
ship of public utilities so that they alone may become rich and 
rule? 


CHAPTER VII 


Grand Juries and Investigating Committees after Hylan— 
Row with Munsey—High Cost of Living and Rent 
Profiteering—Rockefeller in the Public Schools and 
Consolidated Gas—Fictitious Increase in Gas Rates— 
City Operates Buses—“Pounding” Hylan Continues. 


y \HE newspapers continued to “pound” Hylan during 1918 


and 1919, and I continud to write statements and letters 

for him and make reports on various city activities. On 
August 6th, I answered a set of questions submitted to the 
Mayor by one of the daily newspapers. The questions and my 
answers follow: 


QUESTIONS 


1. What do you consider the most important single achievement 
of your administration during your first six months in office; that 
is, most important as being beneficial to the public generally? 

2. In your campaign you expressed a desire to bring the munici- 
pal government closer to the people. How are you succeeding in 
accomplishing that desire? 

3. Mayor Gaynor often stated he was handicapped in making 
the municipal government responsive to the public because of the 
constant intervention of organized politics. Have you found the 
political organizations helpful or a hindrance in carrying out your 
policies? 

4. Wherein and to what extent have you succeeded in loosening 
the grip of the so-called moneybund on the municipality? Do you 
find the real existence of any sinister thing which may be described 
as the moneybund? Is it not rather purely individual selfishness 
than an organized class? 

5. Two municipal questions always are of vital interest to the 
people because closely connected with the every-day happiness and 
comfort of all the people. These are police affairs and transit. 

(a) Wherein has your administration improved the police? 
(b) What have you done to improve the transit situation? 

6. One of the big issues of the campaign was the Gary school 
system? Have you accomplished what you set out to do in dealing 
with that problem? 

7. You have criticized the press freely as being unfair and un- 
truthful. Have you changed your opinion since you have been in 
office? Has the press reflected fairly the work of your administra- 
tion? If not, wherein has it failed? 
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8. Will you give your view regarding the changed municipal 
problems presented in relation to the war? 


ANSWERS 


1, It is imprudent to attempt to single out any one act or effort 
of mine as mayor as ‘most important’ for the public. My whole 
effort has been to restore the government to the people generally, 
to conduct the city’s affairs as economically as possible and to serve 
the people in every way that I can as chief executive of the city. 
My every official and unofficial act since I became Mayor has been 
actuated by these purposes. It is not only what I have done, but 
what I have tried to do in the face of legislative and other oppo- 
sition, that shows my purpose as Mayor. 

2. I think I have done a great deal as Mayor to bring the gov- 
ernment closer to the people. Corporate influences do not control 
my actions nor do they influence the conduct of those whom I ap- 
point to office. I have separated the Charities, Health and other 
departments from selfish interests which largely controlled them, 
and I have removed the subtle influence of corporation lawyers and 
representatives from the Law Department. Opinions are written 
unequivocally and promptly. I instituted a Department of Markets 
to automatically keep the cost of foodstuffs to a moderate level and 
to provide ice and coal at cost, or only a little over cost, to the 
people. My greatest effort to bring the government closer to the 
people is comprised in my insistence in every way possible that the 
city should own its public utilities. Those who control these utilities 
were the largest contributors to the campaign fund of my pre- 
decessor and to most of those who preceded him. They have con- 
trolled the city government for their own purposes and against 
public interest. So long as the public utilities are privately owned, 
so long will those who own them attempt to control and corrupt 
government and public officials. I have declared repeatedly that as 
long as I am mayor, I will oppose the granting of utilities franchises 
to individuals or private corporations. Not until the utilities of the 
city are publicly owned, will the attempt to control and corrupt gov- 
ernment here cease and financial restoration of the city begin. The 
city should draw the bulk of profits out of the utilities, not Mr. 
Rockefeller and a handful of others of excessive fortune, who 
contro! them. 

3. Organized politics has in no way thus far interfered with the 
conduct of government in this city that I am aware of, except that 
organized republican politics killed the bill for municipal ownership 
last year and prevented me from winding up the Court House 
Board, Bronx Parkway Commission, and other specially created 
Commissions that are draining the city treasury. The Bronx Park- 
way Commission has spent over $4,000,000 of city money buying 
land along the Bronx River in Westchester, for a parkway. The 
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Commission will spend that much more if permitted to continue. 
The legislature last winter blocked our bill to wipe it out. In this 
way and by creating a useless Commissioner of Records in the 
Bronx, organized politics has injured city government since I have 
been Mayor. 

4. My answers to questions 1 and 2 answer question number 4. 


5. (a) The fact that hostile newspapers have not condemned the 
administration of Police Commmissioner Enright proves to me that 
the Police Department is doing its full duty. The Commissioner 
has introduced common sense into police management and dis- 
carded shallow and academic schemes of administration. Police- 
men are doing police duty with the idea that their duty is toward 
the community and not toward themselves. Self-advertising is not 
a part of the policeman’s task today as it was before. 

(b) My efforts to compel the B. R. T. to provide adequate 
service has not been without fruit. The B. R. T. is more alive 
today to transit needs even though they are trying to drag more 
out of the people for carfare. They realize now that the good 
will of the public is worth something though they flouted public 
opinion and good will in the past. It is not a question what have 
I done to improve the transit situation, but rather what has been 
done by the P. S. C. and the transit corporations, to improve the 
situation. I have done everything possible to spur them on to 
further improvement. 


6. The School Board could better answer the question about the 
Gary schools. 


7. You ask ‘Has the Press reflected fairly the work of your 
administration?’ It has not. It doesn’t attempt to reflect fairly 
what the administration is doing. One or two newspapers give 
us credit sometimes for good things done but, as newspapers are 
conducted, particularly those hostile to an administration, they seek 
only to criticize and condemn, They have done that almost ex- 
clusively since I have been in office. 


8. One of the ‘changed municipal problems’ due to the war is 
the urgent necessity of other forms of taxation for city revenue 
besides tax on real estate. The cost of government has been largely 
increased by the war. New York City pays several hundred thou- 
sand dollars a month to city employees who are in war service. 
We do not grudge this payment and I mention it only in answer 
to your question. The City of New York has turned considerable 
property over to the Federal Government for war use. The public 
is taxed directly for all war service performed by the city; it is 
taxed indirectly for all war service performed by the State and it 
is taxed directly and indirectly by the federal authorities to defray 
the cost of war. The problem of the city, and particularly of the 
taxpayers, becomes more acute each day the war lasts, and efforts 
at economy are nullified by war needs. 
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The high cost of living was a serious problem during the early 
stages of the Hylan administration as was the steady increase in 
rents. The Commissioner of Accounts established a bureau to 
hear and adjust complaints against landlords. Arthur Hilly, 
who later became Corporation Counsel under Mayor Walker, 
was attorney for the Commissioner in these matters and suc- 
ceeded in causing many reductions where rents were unwar- 
rantedly high. The Mayor took up the question of the high cost 
of food products and issued a statement on February 19th, 1919. 
On that day, I wrote: 


My dear Mr. Mayor: 


Your statement in the newspapers this morning about the Beef 
Trust could not be better or more timely. Even if you cannot, 
officially, do anything to reduce the cost of the various articles of 
food controlled by the Beef Trust, you can agitate for such a 
reduction and help bring it about. The Federal Government must 
reduce the cost of living as well as provide jobs for returning 
soldiers. The summary of the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the Beef Trust, says:—‘The purpose of this combination 
is to monopolize and divide among the several interests, the dis- 
tribution of the food supply not only of the United States but of 
all countries which produce a food surplus, and to exact excessive 
profits from the people not only of the United States, but of a 
large part of the world.’ The estimated wealth in this country is 
greater than most of the nations of Europe combined. There is 
enough to make every person here comfortable, if it were equitably 
distributed, but the nation has arrived at a point where a handful 
of men and families controls all the monopolies and draw the bulk 
of profits, even though there are hundreds of thousands of stock- 
holders. The Federal Government can acquire actual control of 
these monopolies through stock and bond ownership, without cost 
and in a very simple manner. Excessive private fortunes are no 
longer needed or desirable in this country, and you will see from 
the enclosed which was published several weeks ago, that wealth 
has been re-distributed in all ages, in various ways. There can be 
no literal re-distribution of wealth in this country today, though 
the Socialists try to give that impression to the ignorant. A con- 
stitutional amendment limiting private fortunes, so that the surplus 
or excess goes back to the nation, would put the nation at once into 
possession of the largest share of holdings in these monopolistic 
corporations, including railroads and all large local utilities. A 
suggestion of this sort by you would quickly offset all the false 
teachings of the socialists in New York and help to educate the 
masses to sound economic thinking. I hope you will continue to 
write and talk along this line, so as to accomplish the greatest good 
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to the greatest number, and particularly to those in New York City, 
where more people are massed than anywhere else on earth. 


Before the Commissioner of Accounts began his hearings on 
rent profiteering, I had proposed to the Mayor a step intended 
to check increases. This suggestion was sent to the Mayor on 
April 7, 1919, as follows :— 


Dear Mr. Mayor: 

As you know there is a tremendous outcry throughout the City 
by tenants against landlords who are raising rents. Some of these 
landlords give as an excuse that taxes are higher. The tax rate in 
all boroughs has been reduced and I think the administration ought 
to deprive landlords of this excuse in such a way that it will also 
check the greed of some of them. This is the scheme I propose: 
That a heavy excess profit tax be levied on all buildings where the 
gross rental for 1919 will exceed that of last year. This could be 
done, I presume, by legislative act, and if the Mayor will direct the 
Tax Department and the Corporation Counsel to prepare such a 
bill and submit it to the Legislature for passage at the present ses- 
sion, I think it will have the effect of halting increases contem- 
plated, beginning May Ilst. For instance, if a house last year 
yielded $10,000 and the gross revenue were increased this year to 
$15,000 an excess profit tax of 50 per cent. will deprive the landlord 
of $2,500, which would go into the City Treasury. I feel sure 
that such a step on the part of the City administration would have 
the effect of halting unwarranted increases by landlords and if 
the excess profit tax is graduated, the same as the Federal excess 
profit tax, it would have the virtue of fairness to the landlord as 
well as of punishment. Some landlords are raising rents from 
30 to 50 per cent., and the public looks to the City administration 
to do everything in its power to check this profiteering. I think 
that if you were to write a letter to the Tax Board and the Cor- 
poration Counsel and give it out for publication, you would help 
the passage of any legislation that you propose checking greedy 
landlords. There will be many outcries between now and May Ist, 
unless some step is taken to restrict rent raising, and I know you 
are anxious to serve the people in this emergency. 


On July 10, 1919, I again wrote the Mayor on the high cost of 
food products, as follows :— 


Dear Mr. Mayor: 

The cost of food seems to be paramount in all countries. There 
are riots in Italy because of the greed of profiteers; the House of 
Commons has been told in a report that the cost of living must be 
reduced; a great English novelist says in one of the newspapers 
this morning, that profiteering in food will produce rioting; France 
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has been moved to compel a reduction in the cost of living and to 
my mind, a dangerous condition is developing in New York City 
and elsewhere in this country due to the high cost of living. The 
cost of a sound pair of shoes, it is predicted by hide dealers and 
shoe men, will be from fifteen to twenty dollars next fall and winter 
and it is also predicted that clothing will rise considerably in cost. 
Since the war nothing has been done officially to check profiteering 
by retailers who, in some instances, have added more than one 
hundred percent to their profits through extortionate prices. The 
purpose of the department of public markets to check profiteering 
has been defeated for one cause or another and the administration 
today stands without accomplishment through this agency of the 
government to check high prices. Would it not be well to create a 
committee whose function should be to canvass the retail stores in 
every part of the city and test prices in order to compel a reduction 
by those who charge too much? The city should compare the prices 
for the same articles in various parts of the city and proceed to 
punish in whatever way it can, those who charge excessively. I 
offer this suggestion for the reason that I believe the people should 
not be permitted to lose faith in government because of the failure 
to check profiteering. Hopelessness on the part of the people due 
to the failure of government to bring relief, breeds danger. 


The problem of surface transportation in the City was harass- 
ing the administration. The surface car companies were contin- 
ually agitating for higher fares and the New York Railways 
Company, controlled by the Interborough, threatened to discon- 
tinue operation of trolley and horse-drawn cars unless they were 
permitted to raise fares. These threats were repeated until they 
were put into execution by the discontinuance of four surface 
car lines in the lower part of the City by Job E. Hedges, receiver 
for the New York Railways. Before the discontinuance of 
these lines, Mayor Hylan had promised to put city operated gaso- 
line buses on the streets and the moment the lines were discon- 
tinued, such transportation was provided by the City. Prior to 
that time I had written several articles on why the City should 
own and operate its own public utilities, which were published 
in some of the newspapers. One of these articles, headed “Why 
New York Should Own and Operate Its Own Motorbuses,”’ is 
re-published in my book, “Politics, Government and the Public 
Utilities in New York City,” on page 81. Another article, headed, 
“Why New York Should Own, Control and Operate Its Public 
Utilities,’ was written in March, 1919 and published in some of 
the newspapers in the various boroughs. It read: 


Mayor Hylan presented cogent reasons why the City of New 
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York should own and operate its own public utilities. The Mayor 
believes that the city as a corporation, and the people as citizens 
and taxpayers and as members of that municipal corporation, should 
derive all the benefits from the public utilities which are so essential 
to the well-being and social and commercial prosperity of the city. 
If the people owned the gas companies, they would not furnish a 
particularly deleterious quality of gas to themselves, They would 
not charge themselves 80c to one dollar a thousand cubic feet when 
gas could be manufactured and sold at profit at 60c a thousand 
cubic feet. They would not sell themselves gas under the illuminat- 
ing standard of 22 candle light, nor would they manufacture gas 
with less oil in it than is requisite to maintain such illuminating 
standard. The more water and less oil in the gas, the more poi- 
sonous it is and the more lable to freeze. Asphyxiations come 
when the frozen pipes thaw out and gas escapes through jets that 
were extinguished during the night, either through lack of pressure 
or some other cause. If the people owned the electric light com- 
panies, they would not sell themselves electric current at 7 to 12 
cents a kilowatt hour when current can be generated and dis- 
tributed at less than 2 cents per kilowatt hour. Most large buildings 
in this city which operate their own power plants, generate elec- 
tricity at about one cent a kilowatt hour. If the people charged 
themselves 7 to 12 cents a kilowatt hour and accumulated a surplus, 
amounting to about fifty million dollars at the present time, such 
as the electric companies have done (besides expending at least 
fifty million dollars of excess profits in plant improvements), they 
would themselves be the owners of the plant and of the surpluses. 
At the present time these plants, all built up through excessive 
charges for current, are owned, controlled and operated by a hand- 
ful of men headed by Mr. Rockefeller, who is by far the largest 
financial factor in the gas and electric business in this city. 


If the City of New York owned and operated its subways, the 
rate of fare would be less than five cents. Six tickets would prob- 
ably be sold for a quarter, and transfers would be issued free on 
all elevated and surface lines. At the present time, the city 
guarantees excessive profits to the companies that operate the 
subway lines, and under the contracts made by the previous Board 
of Estimate with the operating companies, the city is obligated to 
pay from six to eight million dollars a year interest on bonds issued 
for these transportation improvements and assume all deficits in 
operation. These operating companies are controlled by a handful 
of men, among whom Mr. Rockefeller is a large factor. Mr. Rocke- 
feller owns more than twenty million dollars of the stock of the 
elevated railroad companies on which he is guaranteed a 7 per cent 
dividend. If the City of New York owned the elevated lines, it 
would be able to reduce the fares to six for a quarter, and still 
leave a large margin of profit to go into the general fund to reduce 
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taxation. If the City of New York owned the telephone companies, 
it could do the same as with the electric and other utilities cor- 
porations. It could reduce the rate for telephone charges, and still 
accumulate profits that would go to the reduction of taxation on 
real estate. The city owns the surface of the streets under which 
the telephone and electric wires are strung, and though the com- 
panies that have the conduit franchises obtained from the city make 
vast profits, the City of New York gets nothing out of this privilege. 


If the City of New York owned and operated all its public utili- 
ties, it could reduce the cost of service and add fully twenty-five 
million dollars a year to the general fund of the city, which would 
go toward the reduction of taxation. The city must have at least 
$50,000,000 a year additional revenue in order to reduce the burden- 
some taxation on real estate, and unless it acquires control of the 
public utilities, it will not be able to obtain this sum. The public 
utilities of this city are capitalized at about $1,300,000,000. The 
physical value, conservatively estimated, is about $800,000,000. There 
is about $500,000,000 of stocks and bonds and other securities 
issued on these public utilities properties whose only basis of value 
is the monopolistic power of the corporations to tax the people. 
The New York Edison Company earns each year about six per 
cent on a total of $250,000,000, or approximately $15,000,000 a year. 
The actual physical value of the plant as claimed by the company 
is not over $100,000,000, and as claimed by the city is about $60,- 
000,000. Most of the improvements and extensions in the Edison 
plant were made out of excess earnings over and above a fair 
return on capital invested. The actual capital invested in the 
Edison Company does not exceed $30,000,000. It is not more than 
half a dozen years ago that the Public Service Commission per- 
mitted the Edison Company to convert $5,000,000 of bonds into 
$5,000,000 of stock. The stock at that time was worth about $300 
a share. The bonds were worth par. This conversion netted the 
bondholders, whose bonds were thus converted, about 200 per cent 
profit. The public utilities of the city yield an average of seventy 
to eighty million dollars a year profit to those who control them, 
and, as stated before, the control is limited to a dozen men. There 
are many thousands of stockholders in the various utilities proper- 
ties, but these receive no more than the returns allowed them by 
those who control the companies. The influence of the small stock- 
holders in any of these corporations, is negligible. 

The ownership and control of the public utilities of this city 
by the City of New York means the restoration of political free- 
dom in this city. The last election showed that it was worth at least 
$2,000,000 to those who control the public utilities, to try to retain 
control of the city government during the succeeding four years. 
These utilities barons tried to re-elect Mayor Mitchel, who served 
them satisfactorily in office for four years. They failed in their 
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attempt because the public understood the situation and voted over- 
whelmingly to put Mayor Mitchel out of office. The more money 
they spent the less chance Mitchel had to win because the people 
were awake to the sources of the funds and to the purposes of their 
expenditure. Those who control the utilities of the city must always 
seek to control its government in order to be able to extort exces- 
sive profits out of the people. The only solution is for the city to 
take over the utilities, which should never have gotten out of the 
hands of the people themselves. Just think of the Appian Way, 
or any of the other principal highways running through and out of 
the City of Rome, being owned by private individuals. The Senate 
of Rome was composed of its principal monopolists, but none of 
them ever aspired to control the public highways. 


I remained in the Commissioner of Accounts office with Hirsh- 
field until 1920, when I was transferred by the Mayor to the 
City Hall and occupied an office directly under his, connected by 
a new spiral stairway. In that office, I was associated with a 
person who held high position in the administration and who 
gave me only part of his time until he was elected to another 
high public office, three years later. He and I prepared the 
mayor’s important public papers and reports during that time. 
One of the most important documents we prepared was the 
Mayor’s plan for “real rapid transit,’ adopted by the Board of 
Estimate on September 6th, 1922. In this we were assisted by 
Frank Sinnott, who later became Secretary to the Board of 
Transportation, and Edward Byrne, Chief Engineer of the De- 
partment of Plants and Structures. 


The City was trying to have the gas rates reduced and I pre- 
pared and executed affidavits for the Corporation Counsel to be 
used in court and a memorandum for his guidance as follows :— 


The most serious situation has arisen in connection with the 
increase in gas rates by the gas companies in New York City, prac- 
tically all of them owned and controlled by the Consolidated Gas 
Company and Brooklyn Union Gas Company. The Consolidated 
was permitted by the Federal Court (Judge Learned Hand) to raise 
its rate from 80 cents to $1.20 per thousand cubic feet to March 1, 
1921, after which date, on an affidavit by Robert A. Carter, Vice 
President of the Consolidated Gas Company, filed by Shearman & 
Sterling, counsel for the Consolidated Gas Company and the Na- 
tional City Bank and other Rockefeller-Stillman corporations, the 
Consolidated Gas Company was permitted to charge whatever rate 
it saw fit and it increased the rate to $1.50 per thousand cubic feet. 
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In this affidavit, Vice President Carter, who is a director in the 
New York & Queens Gas Company, Central Union Gas Company 
and Northern Union Gas Company (all subsidiaries of Consoli- 
dated Gas), all of which companies have raised their rate by per- 
mission of the court, swears that the increases in the operating 
cost of Consolidated are ‘certain beyond all peradventure to con- 
tinue for a period of time beyond which it is not supposed this 
court will possibly consider the terms of the decree.’ In other 
words, he swore to the court that there could be no reduction in 
the increases in operating cost. The largest increase is due to the 
fact that the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey sold to the 
Consolidated Gas Company, for itself and subsidiaries, gas oil at 
12%4c per gallon, which, for thirty years previous, did not cost the 
Gas Company more than 7c per gallon and most of the time 6c or 
under. Within three months of the time this affidavit was sub- 
mitted to the court, the Gas Company having arbitrarily raised its 
rate to $1.50 a thousand, reduced it to $1.25 a thousand, announc- 
ing at the same time that its new gas oil contract with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company was 6c a gallon. On June 16th next the Public 
Service Commission will begin hearings on the gas rates. More 
than likely they will sustain the $1.25 rate of the Consolidated, leav- 
ing that company to seize as its own, several million dollars now 
impounded under court order as the excess collected over the statu- 
tory 80c rate. 

The New York and Queens County Gas Company, of which Mr. 
Carter is a director, and which is controlled or owned outright by 
the Consolidated Gas Company, has announced an increase in rate 
to $1.60 beginning June 20th next, plus a service charge of 75c 
a month, which makes the rate equivalent to about $1.85 a thou- 
sand, It is astonishing that such an increase should be announced 
within a few days of the announcement by the Consolidated that 
it reduced its own rate. Maynard H. Spear, Vice President and 
General Manager of the New York & Queens County Gas Com- 
pany, who announced the increase, gave as the principal excuse, 
according to The Times of May 21, 1921, that the cost of gas oil 
had increased from 7 to 12%c a gallon. Evidently the officials of 
the Consolidated Gas Company are passing this collusive and fic- 
titious rate for gas oil around to all their subsidiaries in order to 
justify arbitrary increase in gas rates. It is more than likely that 
the New York and Queens County Gas Company will follow the 
example of the Consolidated and later reduce its rate to $1.25, plus 
the 75c service charge, which will leave its rate at about $1.50 a 
thousand. Vice President Carter in his affidavit of February 26, 
1921, to Judge Hand, cites the fact that the Central Union and the 
Northern Union Gas Companies have shown to the Special Master 
in their cases, that the cost of manufacturing gas is $1.37 and 
$1.3414 per thousand cubic feet respectively, and that the required 
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rates to allow a ‘reasonable’ profit is $1.6914 per thousand cubic 
feet to the Central Union and $1.69 per thousand cubic feet to the 
Northern Union Gas Company. It is probable that these two com- 
panies, of which Mr. Carter is Director, and other subsidiaries of 
the Consolidated Gas Company in all boroughs, will arbitrarily raise 
their rates or get the courts to permit them to do so on the plea 
that gas oil has gone to 12%4c a gallon. The only recourse that the 
city has at the present time is to appeal the federal court decisions 
and these appeals will not be heard until the fall, pending which 
time we will be able to say very little about the gas situation. In 
the meantime, the Public Service Commission will hear the gas 
cases, wide publicity will be given to the companies’ ‘successful’ 
efforts to establish justification for increased rates; the millions 
of dollars impounded by the courts over the statutory rate of 80c, 
will be turned over to the gas companies on the basis of the Public 
Service Commission’s decisions, and the city and the people will 
be the losers. The city administration has a grave responsibility 
in this matter. It must prevent the successful gouging of the gas 
consumers by the gas companies with the sanction of the Public 
Service Commission, and so far as I can see, there is only one way 
to do this to get action and to get proper publicity to awaken the 
public through the newspapers. In my opinion there is sufficient 
ground for the indictment of the leading stockholders of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company and the officials of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. The leading stockholder in the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey and in the Consolidated Gas Company is John D. Rocke- 
feller, whose holdings in the gas company are in the names of dum- 
mies. Mr. Rockefeller in 1911, owned 247,692 shares out of a total 
of 983,385 shares of Standard Oil of New Jersey, which made the 
extortionate contract with the Consolidated Gas Company for gas 
oil. On December 31, 1919, the Rockefeller Foundation held 20,- 
000 shares Consolidated Gas valued at $2,550,000 and $550,000 
bonds. On June 30, 1920, the Rockefeller General Education Board 
held 300 shares Consolidated Gas valued at $41,700. This is but 
a small part of John D. Rockefeller’s holdings. It may be claimed 
that the Rockefellers do not own the gas holdings in the Founda- 
tion and Education Boards, but John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is a 
trustee of both and John D., Sr., testified before the Walsh Indus- 
trial Commission (1916) that he could remove all the trustees 
at will. 

John D. Rockefeller himself, and through others, owns at least 
$25,000,000 of Consolidated Gas Company stock and bonds. In 
testifying before Master Gilbert, Vice President Carter was asked 
by Corporation Counsel O’Brien: Q. How many shares has John D. 
Rockefeller in the company (Consolidated Gas)? A. There is no 
stock standing in the name of John D. Rockefeller. Q. Is there any 
stock held for him by somebody else? A. I don’t know. Q. Never 
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heard that there was? A. Yes. J have heard that stock is held in 
other names. I have no knowledge on the subject. I don’t know 
whether it is true or not. To my mind, in order to defeat the Gas 
Company’s exorbitant increases, it is absolutely essential to prove 
John D. Rockefeller’s ownership of stock in the Consolidated Gas 
Company, and I know of no way that this can be done except by 
a grand jury inquiry which can compel the production of the stock 
books of both the Consolidated and Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. Corporation Counsel O’Brien endeavored to obtain pos- 
session of these books in the hearing before the Master, but was 
not permitted to inspect them though they were produced by Mr. 
Carter. Mr. Carter admitted on the witness stand that William 
Rockefeller owned 90 shares of Consolidated Gas. William Rocke- 
feller owned 11,700 shares of Standard Oil of New Jersey at the 
time of the dissolution of the trust in 1911. Oliver H. Payne, who 
owned 40,000 shares in 1911, died in 1917, leaving 2,000 shares 
Consolidated Gas and Consolidated bonds valued at $324,375. There 
are other large Standard Oil holders who own stocks and bonds 
in the Consolidated Gas Company, and this would very easily be 
established if the books were produced. 


William Rockefeller is the largest stockholder in the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company which raised its rate to $1.50 per thousand 
cubic feet on May 14th last, prior to which time it was permitted 
to charge $1.10 per thousand cubic feet by the court, as a result 
of which the court has about $2,000,000 impounded which was col- 
lected from the consumers in excess of the statutory rate of 80c 
a thousand. The Brooklyn Union Gas Company gets its gas oil from 
the Standard Oil Company of New York in which both John D. 
and William Rockefeller are stockholders. The late Henry H. 
Rogers, who owned 16,200 shares of Standard O11 in 1911, left 10,- 
000 shares of Brooklyn Union Gas Company when he died several 
years ago. His heirs undoubtedly own these securities now. 

The newspapers should be informed of this situation so that the 
public will understand everything that takes place in these gas mat- 
ters for the next several months. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the Public Service Commission will seek to sustain the gas 
companies and the gas companies will be permitted to keep a sub- 
stantial increase and at the same time to pose as philanthropic 
institutions because they ‘reduced’ the extortionate rates which they 
themselves established on a fictitious basis. Vice President Carter 
of the Consolidated, swore that there were 8,275 stockholders in 
the Consolidated Gas Company. Of these, he said 1,335 owned 
under nine shares each; 2,704 owned between 10 and 25 shares 
each (that is, nearly one-half of the stockholders owned less than 
25 shares each); 1,371 stockholders, he swore, owned between 26 
and 50 shares, and 1,305 stockholders owned between 51 and 100 
shares. The balance, 1,506 shareholders, owned over 100 shares 
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each. In other words, 81% of the stockholders own less than 100 
shares each. He would not produce, and the Master would not 
permit him to disclose, who the stockholders were who owned more 
than 2,000 shares each. In other words, on the basis of Mr. Car- 
ter’s figures, 6,714 stockholders own a maximum of 178,665 shares, 
while 1,506 stockholders own a minimum of 821,335 shares of a 
total issue of 1,000,000 shares of Consolidated Gas stock, par value 
$100 each. The question is how much of this 821,335 shares does 
John D, Rockefeller and other shareholders of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey own. This should be disclosed to the Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York County and a similar situation should 
be disclosed in Kings, Queens and Richmond by the District Attor- 
neys of these counties. All the gas companies in these counties 
are controlled by the leading Standard Oil stockholders. Such an 
investigation by the District Attorneys, might result in an imme- 
diate reduction of the gas rate to normal and prevent the Public 
Service Commission from sanctioning any excessive rate based on 
false figures on cost of production furnished by the gas companies. 
To my mind there is a tremendous conspiracy on that may easily 
be established. At the present time the city is on the defensive in 
the gas fight, the gas companies having enjoined the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the District Attorney from enforcing the penalties for vio- 
lation of the 80c gas rate. Actions such as I propose, conducted 
by the District Attorneys of the various counties, would put the 
city in an aggressive position and put the gas companies and their 
officials on the defensive. Corporation Counsel O’Brien represents 
the District Attorney of New York County as solicitor, in the Con- 
solidated case, and represents the District Attorney of Bronx, 
Queens and Richmond Counties, but the city itself has not been per- 
mitted to be represented in these cases. 

(P. S. [1934]: Rockefeller’s ‘dummies,’ who held 60,000 shares, 
at that time, were Bertram Cutler, Harry P. Fish and Robert W. 
Gumbel. This holding has been greatly increased by stock dividends. ) 


I engaged in a newspaper controversy with Mr. Carter over 
the cost of gas. I charged in a letter to The World that the 
alleged voluntary reduction by the Consolidated Gas Company 
from $1.60 to $1.25 a cubic foot, was brought about by the 
efforts of the City’s Law Department which was about to prove 
that the Standard Oil Company, controlled by Rockefeller, grossly 
overcharged the Consolidated Gas Company in which Rockefeller 
was one of the largest stockholders, for crude oil, out of which 
gas is made. My letter was published in The World on May 19, 
1921, as follows :— 


The public was no doubt surprised to read in your paper this 
morning that the Consolidated Gas Company has voluntarily re- 
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duced its rate from $1.50 per thousand cubic feet to $1.25. Such 
news is undoubtedly received with satisfaction by the public in the 
belief that the Consolidated Gas Company has suddenly become 
smitten with conscience and generosity. Permit me to undeceive 
the public. The City of New York, through the Law Department, 
brought an action to compel the Consolidated Gas Company to 
reduce the price of gas, and it was prepared to prove that the claim 
of the Consolidated Gas Company that it could not sell gas for less 
than $1.50 per thousand cubic feet because of the high price that 
it paid for crude oil, was utterly fictitious and that its claim was 
false. John D. Rockefeller is the largest stockholder and bond- 
holder in Consolidated Gas Company and he is the largest stock- 
holder and bondholder in the Standard Oil Company, which sup- 
plies the Consolidated with crude oil. The Consolidated agreed a 
few months ago to pay the Standard Oil Company 12% cents a 
gallon for many millions of gallons of crude oil, and the Consoli- 
dated used this contract as an excuse to raise the price of gas from 
80 cents per thousand cubic feet, the price fixed by the United 
States Supreme Court, to $1.50, an arbitrary increase of 87% per 
cent. One effect of such increase in the cost of gas to the con- 
sumer, was a rise in the market value of the Consolidated securi- 
ties and profits to those who took advantage of the rise to sell. It 
may be that with the announcement of the reduction in the price 
of gas to the public, the value of the Consolidated securities will 
fall and that those who are on the inside can buy some of the 
securities again. This, however, is aside from the point. The point 
is that John D. Rockefeller, as the principal stock and bondholder 
in both the Consolidated Gas Company and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, is seemingly playing Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in order to 
delude the people into the belief that he has suddenly become gen- 
erous at his own expense. The Consolidated Gas Company could 
under no circumstance sustain the rate of $1.50 per thousand cubic 
feet, because the basis for the arbitrary increase was fictitious and 
in the nature of a swindle. The reduction in the price of crude 
oil, as announced by the Consolidated from 1234 cents per gallon 
to 6 cents per gallon, is prima-facie proof that the 1214-cent rate 
was dishonest. 


Mr. Carter replied in a letter to The World, that he had no 
knowledge that Rockefeller was one of the largest stockholders 
in Consolidated Gas Company, or that he was a stockholder at 
all. On May 23, 1921, I wrote The World another letter in am- 
plification of my first, which The World did not print, in which 
I disclosed that John D. Rockefeller at that time held Sixty Thou- 
sand shares of Consolidated Gas stock in the name of three 
“dummies” whose names I mentioned. This holding was doubled 
by a stock dividend of one hundred percent thereafter. My reply 
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to Mr. Carter is published in my book, “Politics, Government and 
the Public Utilities in New York City,” on page 69. 


During all this time the Mayor was trying to undo the work 
of the Rockefeller group in the Educational Department, where 
they “Garyized” the public schools while Mitchel was Mayor. 
The opposition to this Gary system in the public schools was one 
of the main issues in the campaign against Mitchel and in ful- 
fillment of his pledge to un-Garyize them, Mayor Hylan ap- 
pointed a committee of educators to restore the system to what 
it was before being “Garyized.” I had prepared several memo- 
randa on the Gary system and on the Rockefeller purpose in 
controlling education in New York City and throughout the 
country. Two of these memoranda read: 


While director of Public Education Association, Howard W. 
Nudd was author of the following pamphlets: ‘What the Gary Plan 
Means for the New York City Schools,’ and ‘Evaluating’ the Gary 
Schools in New York City,’ explaining the alleged advantages of 
the Gary plan. Nudd himself refers to the number of pupils on part 
time at the opening of the school year, September 1915 (Mitchel 
Administration), as 132,000. At a later date (October, 1915) he 
says the number of those on part time is 150,000. He advocates the 
reorganization of two hundred schools on the Gary plan; calls it 
a constructive program, and says at Page 20 of his pamphlet, ‘What 
the Gary Plan Means for the New York City Schools,’ that ‘It 
should be borne in mind, that the Gary plan is not essentially a 
device for relieving part time. That is only a by-product of its real 
purpose. Its real purpose is to provide for all the children in the 
city schools a longer school day and richer educational opportuni- 
ties than are possible under the traditional five-hour program. * * * 
While it is natural, therefore, that the introduction of the Gary 
plan into the New York schools should be concentrated at the be- 
ginning upon relieving part-time because of the seriousness of that 
situation, this should be looked upon simply as the first step in a 
more comprehensive program for extending it throughout the entire 
school system. It is to be hoped that every effort will be made to 
effect the reorganization contemplated in the Mayor’s announce- 
ment as rapidly as possible.’ 

Attention should be called to the fact that the Gary plan 
calls for the services of the teachers continuously from 8:30 to 
4:30, which means a teacher’s day from 8 to 5. This plan involved 
the importation of outside ‘experts’ like Dr. Wirt of Gary, Ind., 
who was brought here during the Mitchel administration, and it 
disregards ability and qualification of the teaching and supervising 
staff in our public schools. The present Board of Education has 
adhered to the principle of home rule by promoting New York 
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teachers. The Plan requires the teacher to do ‘visiting work’ at 
the homes of pupils outside of school hours. Nudd, as agent of the 
Rockefeller-Public Education Association, found no fault with the 
Mitchel administration with 150,000 pupils on part-time, according 
to his own figures, but seeks to defeat the present administration 
in order to advance the Gary system and prevent the building of 
additional schools. In his pamphlet, ‘What the Gary Plan Means 
for the New York City Schools,’ Nudd speaks of training children 
in mechanical work, so as to fit them for menial positions. This 
special training is, of course, at the expense of present academic 
requirements. The President of Public Education Association is 
Mr. Charles P. Howland, one of Rockefeller’s attorneys, and the 
Association is maintained largely by contributions from Rockefeller. 


The second memorandum which I prepared, read: 


Howard W. Nudd, secretary of the Public Education Association 
tries to make it appear, according to the papers this morning, that 
the Rockefellers are only minor contributors to his organization, 
which has about 1,200 contributors, according to his statement. 
John D. Rockefeller in 1914, ‘designated’ that $17,500 be contributed 
to the Association. The report of the Rockefeller Foundation shows 
that $2,500 was contributed in 1914, $5,000 in 1915, $5,000 in 1916, 
and $5,000 in 1917. There is no contribution shown in the report 
for 1919, and the report for 1918 is not available. There is no 
doubt that the total of $17,500 in four years, is several times more 
than any other contribution in the same period. During most of 
this period, and up to the present time, Charles P. Howland of the 
law firm of Murray, Prentice and Howland, has been president of 
the Public Education Association. Mr. Howland represents John 
D. Rockefeller, and his law partners are Mr. Rockefeller’s son-in- 
law, E. Parmalee Prentice, and George Wellwood Murray, who 
has been John D. Rockefeller’s private attorney for more than 
twenty-five years. Mr. Prentice retired from the law firm about 
a year ago. From the time of the incorporation of the Rockefeller 
Foundation up to 1917, John D. Rockefeller reserved the right to 
appropriate up to two million dollars of the income of the Foun- 
dation, to organizations which he himself selected. This restriction 
he did not remove until the latter part of 1917. It was under this 
reservation that he himself designated the Public Education Asso- 
ciation to receive $17,500. The Public Education Association was 
strongly for the Gary System in the New York Public Schools. 
Howard Nudd, in The Times and Tribune of June 16, 1915, writes 
a strong letter commending the Gary plan. In The Times and 
Tribune of September 13, 1915, he has another long letter urging 
the adoption of the Gary system as advocated by Mr. Wirt, as 
against the Ettinger plan. On Sept. 17, 1915, he again writes in 
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the New York Times commending Comptroller Prendergast for his 
recommendation ‘that the Gary plan be extended throughout the 
public schools.’ 


From the day Hylan took office, the traction group tried to 
“set the goods” on him and have him removed. They instigated 
a grand jury investigation headed by a man named Almirall, 
and one under the direction of Charles S. Whitman, former Gov- 
ernor, who was attorney for the I. R. T. after he lost the gov- 
ernorship to Smith in 1918, and they caused the appointment of 
legislative investigating committees. These committees and grand 
juries spent Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars of the 
people’s money and found nothing worth while. Al Smith was 
Governor in 1919 and 1920 and after 1922, and encouraged these 
attempts to “get” Hylan. The traction interests were fighting 
Hylan’s municipal ownership and operation program and they 
wanted increased fares. Governor Smith, through his Public 
Service Commissions, permitted increased fares throughout the 
State. Elon Brown, Republican leader in the Senate, was counsel 
to one investigating committee headed by Senator Schuyler M. 
Meyer, and Samuel Untermyer and Leonard Wallstein worked 
for the Lockwood Committee. William Rand, Jr., who was law 
partner of the late William Travers Jerome, was attorney for 
the Almirall grand jury which was aided in its efforts to “get’’ 
Hylan by the late Bartow S. Weeks, Supreme Court Justice. 
During these investigations, District Attorney Swann sent a pri- 
vate communication to Mayor Hylan, in which he informed the 
latter that the purpose of the Almirall grand jury was to indict 
Hylan, Hearst and Swann. All these investigations failed of 
their purpose, but they succeeded in spending the taxpayers’ 
money. Several years later, the legislature spent Eight Hundred 
Thousand Dollars of the taxpayers’ money in New York City, 
to put Mayor Walker out of office, because he opposed fake 
“unification” of rapid transit lines and higher fares. When the 
investigation and grand jury efforts to “get” Hylan were con- 
cluded, I issued the following statement :— 


‘Getting’ Hylan has been the great pastime of the traction wing 
of the Republican Party for the past four years. This exhilarat- 
ing sport has cost the taxpayers of New York City and New York 
State about $700,000 and furnished some luscious fees for lawyers 
and others in the favor of the traction-republican wing. The Meyer 
Committee, which just finished its public hearings, spent the $100,- 
000 which was appropriated by the Republican State Legislature, 
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and will spend at least $200,000 more before its ‘work’ is finished. 
It was appointed by a Republican Legislature at the direction of 
a Republican Governor, ostensibly to provide material for consider- 
ation by a so-called charter revision commission. Instead of that, 
it provided material for the republican-coalition anti-Hylan cam- 
paign for re-election. Bills were paid as the investigation pro- 
ceeded, and some very lofty salaries were handed out to lawyers 
and so-called investigators who presented mis-information and false- 
hoods before the investigating committee, at its public sessions. 
The highest paid employe of the Meyer Committee is Senator Elon 
R. Brown, chief counsel, and chief traction legislator in Albany. 
Senator Brown has served the ‘interests’ so long in his career as 
a legislator, that he knows no other master in public affairs. He is 
the pet ‘legal investigator’ for the Republican-traction ring. He 
will receive at least $50,000 as fee for his services to the Meyer 
Committee. He received $19,500 for a few months work with the 
Lusk anti-Socialist committee, and he has received other large fees 
as legislative counsel. He is the attorney in Watertown, N. Y., 
where he lives and practices law, for a branch of Armour & Com- 
pany and for the traction combinations. Governor Miller relied 
on Brown to ‘steer’ the Meyer Committee in ‘getting’ Hylan, but 
his dismal failure has shaken the Governor’s confidence. 


Another favorite of the traction wing of the Republican Party, 
is Samuel A. Berger who up to November 16, 1920, was a deputy 
attorney general in New York City at a salary of $5,500 a year. 
He was appointed three years before at a salary of $4,000 a year. 
From November 16, 1920, to June 30, 1921, a period of 714 months, 
Mr. Berger received $20,000 for his services to the Lockwood Leg- 
islative Committee. Of this sum $12,000 came out of the treasury 
of the City of New York on the authorization of Republican Attor- 
ney General Charles D. Newton, whose assistant Mr. Berger was, 
for services rendered to the Lockwood Committee from March 4, 
1921 to June 30, 1921. Mr. Berger acknowledged in his testimony 
before Comptroller Craig, that he did not give his entire time to 
the service of the Lockwood Committee, and that from May 1, 1921 
to June 30, 1921, he ‘did personal work in his private office.’ The 
State of New York paid Mr. Berger $8,000 for services to the 
Lockwood Committee between November 16, 1920 and March 4, 
1921, and in explaining why he received less proportionate pay from 
the State than from the City, Mr. Berger said that the Lockwood 
Committee ‘had such large expenses for accountants, investigators 
and stenographers, that they asked me to cut my bill.’ Mr. Berger 
is one of Senator Brown’s two chief assistants in the Meyer Com- 
mittee, and if he received $12,000 from the City of New York for 
less than five months’ work for the Lockwood Committee, he will 
undoubtedly claim at least $25,000 for his services to the Meyer 
Committee. 
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Leonard M. Wallstein, Senator Brown’s other chief assistant, 
was also favored by the Lockwood Committee. He received $10,000 
from the State for services to that Committee, and he will un- 
doubtedly claim at least $25,000 for ‘work’ with Senator Brown 
and the Meyer Committee. Prior to his rendering services for the 
Lockwood Committee, where he tried mightily to discredit Mayor 
Hylan, Wallstein was counsel to the Citizens Union at $10,000 a 
year. His chief function and service for the Citizens Union was 
to gather material against the Hylan administration for propa- 
ganda in the newspapers. Mr. Wallstein performed this function 
with the Citizens Union from January 1, 1918, until he was trans- 
ferred to the payroll of the Lockwood Committee in November, 
1920. He continued this service of trying to discredit Hylan, as a 
salaried employe of the State of New York, through the Lockwood 
and Meyer Committees. The Citizens Union has spent more than 
a hundred thousand dollars in its effort to injure the Mayor, and 
Mr. Wallstein’s failure was so pronounced that Citizens Union 
contributors, including large holders of traction securities, were 
dissatisfied. The Lockwood and Meyer Committees were welcome 
openings to Wallstein’s backers and to Wallstein because they 
furnished State aid to continue their campaign against the Mayor. 
There were other Citizens Union and Republican lawyer favorites 
who were ‘taken care of’ by both the Lockwood and Meyer Com- 
mittees. Among these are Nathaniel L. Goldstein, who is on the 
Meyer Committee payroll at $600 a month, and who received $6,903 
from the Lockwood Committee; Raymond L. Wise, who is on the 
Meyer Committee payroll at $600 a month, and who received $3,610 
from the Lockwood Committee; Isaac A. Perlman, who is on the 
Meyer Committee payroll at $434 a month, and who received $804 
from the Lockwood Committee. 

Other favored Republican-Citizens Union lawyers were ‘taken 
care of’ by the Meyer Committee. These include Frank A. Lord at 
$500 a week; Joseph M. Schultz at $75 a week; Oscar J. Heig at 
$60 a week; and Elmer G. Sammis, of Brooklyn, who drew $10,208. 
Patrick J. McMahon received $1,500 from the Lockwood Committee: 
A. J. Halprin received $1,064; G. R. Brennan received $1,000; 
James E. Smith received $833 a month, and others received smaller 
sums. Besides these lawyers there were so-called Republican- 
Citizens Union ‘investigators’ who were paid by both the Lockwood 
and Meyer Committees. Among these are Leo J. McDermott, who 
received $100 a week from the Lockwood Committee, and $150 a 
week from the Meyer Committee, after he left the employ of the 
Citizens Union; Clarence L. Converse, who received $150 a week 
from the Lockwood Committee, and $456 a month from the Meyer 
Committee; Julian I. Marks, who received $75 a week from the 
Lockwood Committee and $100 a week from the Meyer Committee; 
Leo P. Glasel, who received $60 a week from both the Lockwood 
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and Meyer Committees. These two committees had other em- 
ployes. The Meyer Committee has on its payroll William Bullock, 
who was ‘turned down’ for appointment by Mayor Hylan, and 
who received $300 per week to use his ‘vast fund of information’ 
against the Hylan administration. It has on its payroll Arthur 
Howden Smith, formerly of the Morgan-Lamont owned Evening 
Post, who several times received special fees of $1,000; Wallace H. 
Cook, of the Rockefeller Social Welfare Bureau, who received $75 
a week; Paul C. Wilson, formerly of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research, who received $500 a month as ‘accountant’; Herbert R. 
Sands, formerly of the Bureau of Municipal Research, who received 
$750 a month as accountant; Agnes DeLima, also of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, who received $60 a week; F. Rippon, who 
was put on the City payroll by the Bureau of Municipal Research 
as an ‘expert’ under the late Mayor Mitchel, who received $75 a 
week ; Winthrop DeLane, of the Charity Organization Society affilia- 
tions, who received $100 a week; and others of that stripe. Stenog- 
raphers and accountants had a feast through all the Republican 
legislative ‘Investigating Committees.’ Samuel Bruckheimer, stenog- 
rapher for the Lusk Committee, received $21,000, and as stenogra- 
pher for the Lockwood Committee, under the name of Capitol Dis- 
trict Reporting Company, he received $30,000; Marshall & Munson, 
stenographers for the Meyer Committee, will undoubtedly present 
a bill for about $50,000. 

The records of the Comptroller’s office in Albany show that the 
State of New York spent $144,683 to enable the Republicans up- 
state legislators, led by the redoubtable Clayton B. Lusk of ‘silver 
service’ fame, to throw the five Socialist Assemblyman from New 
York City out of the legislature. The records also show that the 
Lockwood Committee spent a total of $150,000 of State money, (of 
which 70% came from the City of New York) and that the City 
of New York on behalf of the Lockwood Committee, and on direc- 
tion of Attorney General Newton, paid out of its own treasury a 
total of $18,000. The Meyer Committee expenses have only begun, 
but the $100,000 appropriation has been exceeded to such an ex- 
tent that the legislature this winter will be asked to appropriate 
$200,000 additional for deficiencies. These legislative costs, saddled 
mainly on the City of New York, do not include the cost of two 
other ‘heavy’ attempts to ‘get’? Hylan. One of these attempts was 
through the Almirall grand jury, of which William Rand, law 
partner of William Travers Jerome, was counsel, as special attorney 
general, superseding the district attorney of New York County. 
The grand jury over which Raymond F. Almirall presided, in- 
vestigated Mayor Hylan’s charge that Interborough officials 
conspired with some of their employes, to create a strike on the 
traction lines in the summer of 1919, in order to compel the 
Mayor and his associates in the Board of Estimate to yield to the 
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higher fare demand of the traction interests. At the time the jury 
was selected, it was not known that Raymond F. Almirall had 
been an employee of the Interboro Rapid Transit Company, but this 
fact developed later when Mr. Almirall’s course was understood. 
He sought the indictment of the Mayor and others in high public 
office under the Mayor, charging that an ‘overshadowing crime’ 
existed and intimating that the Mayor was involved in this so- 
called ‘crime.’ The grand jury spent $75,000 of the City’s money 
trying to ‘get’ Hylan and his subordinates. Of this sum Frank B. 
Whipple, stenographer, of Geneseo, N. Y., received more than 
$12,000. William Rand, Mr. Jerome’s law partner, put in a bill 
for $30,000 for services rendered, which was cut by Comptroller 
Craig to $10,000. Mr. Rand has a suit now pending against the 
City of New York for the full amount of his bill. Nathan A. 
Smyth, associated with Mr. Rand, put in a bill for $6,000, which was 
cut to $3,000 and Robert E. Manley, another assistant to Mr. Rand, 
received $2,000 though his bill was for twice that sum. 

Still another Republican-Traction investigating group was 
financed out of the treasury of the City of New York to ‘get’ Hylan. 
This group was headed by former Governor and former District 
Attorney of New York County, Charles S. Whitman, who received 
a $10,000 fee from the Interboro, assisted by three eminent Repub- 
licans, Arthur W. King, Frederick J. Groehl, and William Chilvers. 
Mr. Whitman drew $24,000 out of the City treasury at the rate 
of $1,000 a week; Arthur W. King, $5,000; Mr. Groehl, $3,135; and 
William Chilvers, $3,100. These sums total $35,000. $5,000 addi- 
tional was paid to subpoena servers, stenographers and investigators 
on behalf of Mr. Whitman’s grand jury, whose ‘investigations’ 
came absolutely to naught. The net result of all these extravagances 
on the part of the New York State Republican-Traction Legislature 
to ‘get’ Mayor Hylan has been zero, the only regrettable part of 
the whole business being that the people of New York City were 
compelled to spend the largest share of $700,000 for a purpose 
hostile to their own interests, and have nothing to say about it 
because the expenditures were authorized by a Republican State 
legislature and a Republican Governor. 


During all these investigations, the newspapers continued to 
“pound” Hylan. The New York Herald, then owned by Frank 
A. Munsey, whose manipulations in U. S. Steel stock by advice 
of J. P. Morgan brought him a large fortune, was particularly 
severe. On November 13th, 1920, after a barrage of newspaper 
attacks, I wrote as follows :— 


My dear Mr. Mayor: 
As if by concert and previous understanding, the newspapers this 
morning spoke the same way about you. The Herald joyously 
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exclaims in a headline over their editorial ‘Hylan’s Day Is Over.’ It 
starts its editorial with ‘The story of the downfall of John F. 
Hylan, Mayor of the City of New York,’ etc., and it concludes the 
column of false condemnation and criticism with the declaration 
‘Tf he (Mayor Hylan) does not resign, Governor Smith ought to 
put him out.’ The Tribune exclaims with mock humiliation ‘Such 
a man at the head of our greatest city!’ and concludes the editorial 
‘Till the end of the Mayor’s term the City will have to grin and bear 
it.’ The World tries to take the same attitude as does the Tribune, 
whose false and misleading headlines you exposed yesterday. None 
of these newspapers cared whether the imputations contained in their 
articles the day before, that the school contracts were changed 
from terra cotta to limestone by your direction, were right or not. 
Their editorial minds were bent on denouncing and condemning 
you in order to create a foundation for a campaign against you 
next fall. The fact that in their news columns today they are 
compelled to publish the testimony of C. B. J. Snyder, head of 
the Building Bureau of the Board of Education, which completely 
contradicts the false statements of yesterday, did not affect their 
editorial judgment or honesty. They were determined to ‘hang’ 
you editorially and that indicates the policy of those newspapers 
toward the city administration. 

It is not very difficult to understand the reasons for this policy. 
The mortgages on the Times Building and presses are held by 
Rockefeller and Morgan financial institutions; Mr. Reid and Mr. 
Mills, who own the Tribune, have large holdings through inheri- 
tance, in the utilities of this City, particularly in the traction lines 
and in the New York Central Railroad, whose obstruction of 11th 
Avenue the city is fighting. The inherited wealth of the Pulitzer 
boys, who own the World, is invested in corporations controlled by 
Rockefeller and Morgan, who control the utilities of the City; 
and the fortune of Frank Munsey, owner of the Herald, is also 
invested in corporations controlled by these same individuals. Mr. 
Munsey’s paper, the Sun, last night was particularly vicious and 
brutal in an editorial headed ‘Mayor Hylan, Get Out.’ It is evident 
that the fight to elect a mayor next fall, who will be amenable 
to the traction interests, is on. Fortunately these hostile news- 
papers have completely exposed themselves in their vicious editorials 
today and yesterday, on a false issue created by a false attack on 
your personal integrity. The failure of this attack will not induce 
these newspapers to apologize for their offensive editorials nor will 
it induce them to desist from similar attacks from now until next 
election day. Their owners and those who control them financially, 
are determined to put Hylan out of office, so that the fares on sub- 
way, surface lines and L in this city may be increased, and so that 
the rates for gas and electric light may also be raised. At the 
present time, the city is opposing in the courts and in every other 
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way possible the efforts of the owners of public utilities in this city 
to extract excessive rates from the people. The virulence of the 
attacks through the newspapers, indicates the extent to which your 
efforts to prevent the gouging of the people by the utilities corpora- 
tions have succeeded. There is no doubt that the corporations 
would be financially much better off if they could turn you out of 
office and elect one of their own choosing. History tells us of the 
way the Gracchii, who served the people of Rome as their repre- 
sentatives in the office of Tribune, were framed and not only de- 
feated for re-election, but actually clubbed to death on the streets 
of the city by the deluded, misinformed and misguided public. I 
hope the owners of the newspapers in this city will keep in mind 
the lesson of the Gracchii when they wantonly and unwarrantably 
attack public officials, at the behest of those they serve. 


The newspapers continued to “pound” Hylan and on Sep- 
tember 27th, 1921, I wrote the following letter which The Herald 
published on its first page next morning :— 


Mr. Frank A. Munsey, 

Publisher The Herald, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Your editorial page today, and for several days, has charged the 
city Administration, of which I am the head, with responsibility for 
the ‘loss of four million dollars of cream which the lessees of twenty- 
four piers skimmed in subleases,’ and failing to ‘prevent the grafters 
from getting four million dollars more from those twenty-four pier 
leases. You know that most of this sum of money was procured 
from the United States Government through the United States Ship- 
ping Board during the period of the war. The Shipping Board knew 
that the rates it paid for the use of city piers to lessees were ex- 
orbitant, and the board could have commandeered the piers and paid 
a normal price for their use, had it desired to do so. The Shipping 
Board evidently had no such intention, for it paid the exorbitant 
rates to the lessees, knowing exactly what the lessees paid the City 
of New York and knowing that as the result of Federal Court deci- 
sions, the City of New York had no control whatever over the rates 
charged by lessees. Dock Commissioner Hulbert himself went to 
the Shipping Board office and informed them of the gross over- 
charges which the Shipping Board was paying, apparently of its 
own volition. According to a report sent to me by the Commis- 
sioner of Accounts, under date of July 1, 1920, in response to my 
communication to him of April 16 preceding, one of the chief ‘profit- 
eers’ in city piers was the International Mercantile Marine Company, 
controlled by J. P. Morgan & Co., bankers for the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company and for the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, through the manipulation of the securities of which latter com- 
pany you so handsomely profited with the ‘insiders’ of the Steel 
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‘Trust’ in 1908 and 1909, as admitted by you under oath before the 
Stanley Committee in Congress in 1912. The Commissioner of Ac- 
counts in his report, informs me that the International Mercantile 
Marine Company charged the United States Shipping Board $180,000 
for the use of Piers 58, 59, 60 and 61, North River, which it secured 
under lease from the city, under a previous administration, for a 
period of thirty years. The report estimates that the International 
Mercantile Marine Company made a profit of $144,171 from the 
United States Shipping Board, paying the city the difference be- 
tween that sum and $180,000, 

Your news columns and editorials condemn the 714% rental which 
Dock Commissioner Hulbert obtains from the new piers on Staten 
Island as inadequate. You base your condemnation on a report of 
the Commissioner of Accounts, which was produced before the 
Meyer Investigating Committee. Do you know the rate of rental 
which the city received from the Chelsea piers used by the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company, which are the best equipped 
and largest piers owned by the City of New York, with the excep- 
tion of the new Staten Island piers? The Commissioner of Accounts 
reports that the City of New York obtains an annual rental of 
$317,500 for these Chelsea piers, which is 2.67% of their cost, which 
totals $12,000,000. The report shows that the city pays 4.89% in- 
terest and amortization on the bonds issued to cover the cost of 
these piers and that the net return to the city on this investment, 
made eight years before I took office, is an annual loss of 2.22%, 
besides the loss in taxes which the city would have obtained if the 
property were privately owned. A direct loss of 2.22% is approxi- 
mately $265,000 a year on the cost of the piers. The average loss in 
taxes for the past ten years has been about that rate, making a total 
direct and indirect loss of about $530,000 a year, which the city 
suffers under this contract with the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, made by a previous administration. Estimating the loss 
at this rate on these piers since 1910, the city has thus far suffered 
a loss of $5,300,000 for the benefit of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company. At the same rate for the succeeding twenty years 
of the contract the loss will be about $10,600,000, or a total loss to 
the City of New York for the thirty years of the lease of $15,900,- 
000, for the benefit of the International Mercantile Marine Company. 
To my mind the contrast between the rate of income from the 
Chelsea piers, fixed by a previous administration, and those on 
Staten Island, fixed by this administration, is so striking in our favor 
that Commissioner Hulbert and my administration should receive 
only the warmest praise in the columns of your newspapers if it 
were possible for you and your paper to show a spirit of fairness. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN F. HYLAN, Mayor. 


On October 6, 1921, the Mayor sent The Herald another letter 
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which J prepared, which The Herald did not print, and which 
read :— 


Dear Sir: 


For the past several weeks your newspaper, editorially, has con- 
tinuously condemned my administration at the same time that it 
praised the administration of Governor Miller. You have gone to 
the point, editorially and in your news, of misrepresenting the facts 
about my administration and coloring the testimony before the 
Meyer Committee. In an editorial this morning you say ‘the me- 
chanics, according to the testimony before the Meyer Committee, 
did $3,690 of work on Mr. Hylan’s private motor car at the expense 
of the City.’ That statement is false and there was no such tes- 
timony adduced from the witness. There was not one cent of work 
done by city mechanics on my private ‘motor car.’ This statement 
is On a par with other statements that have appeared in your news 
and editorial columns for a long time. You began these attacks on 
me in ‘The Sun’ of November 12, 1920, when you published an 
editorial entitled ‘Mayor Hylan—-Get Out,’ and in ‘The Herald’ of 
November 13, 1920, when you published another editorial entitled 
‘Hylan’s Day Is Over.’ I can understand your political bias from 
the editorial in the ‘Daily News’ of September 26th last, which said, 
‘Since Mr. Munsey has been invited into the councils of the Repub- 
lican Party his newspapers, ‘The Herald’ and ‘The Sun,’ will of 
course support Mr. Curran,’ but I cannot reconcile myself to the 
thought that the publisher of a great newspaper or of several of 
them can so far debase himself as to present deliberate falsehoods 
to his readers. That sort of newspaper work is only typical of the 
service you rendered to the United States Steel Corporation in 
June, 1908, when you published many pages in ‘Munsey’s Magazine’ 
to show that the United States Steel Corporation had assets of 
$1,782,000,000, in an attempt to justify the flotation of several 
hundred million dollars of fictitious security called common stock. 
You knew from government investigation, that these securities were 
issued without any value behind them and you also knew that when 
you stated in your article that the Steel Trust had a value of 
$1,782,000,000 in property that you were telling a gross falsehood. 
You also knew at that time that you were serving the interests of 
the Steel Trust Directors, with whom you were on intimate terms, 
and that you were serving your own interest to the extent of several 
million dollars when you acknowledged before the Stanley Com- 
mittee on March 20, 1912, that you had a very large holding of 
United States Steel common stock, which you acquired as low as 
$23.50 a share and sold at several times that figure. I can under- 
stand your political attacks on my administration in your news- 
papers, but I cannot understand the animus in your editorial col- 
umns against me, unless it be that you are now engaged in a great 
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speculation with the same Steel Trust Traction financiers, involving 
the traction lines of New York City. 


Just think of what Governor Miller’s plan means to the largest 
bondholders in the various traction corporations under the plan an- 
nounced by his Transit Commission, which you so warmly approve 
in your newspapers! The Rockefeller-Morgan ring of largest 
bondholders would get control of all the transportation companies 
in the City and you, as their spokesman and mouthpiece, would un- 
doubtedly profit with them. I say this not only on the basis of your 
past interests but also on the basis of your present financial affilia- 
tion. In this connection permit me to quote a statement by Arthur 
Brisbane in The Evening Journal of February 1, 1921, com- 
menting on an editorial signed by you, published in ‘The Herald’ 
of January 29, 1921, upholding Governor Miller’s traction program, 
which resulted in the passage of the Knight-Adler Fare Bill, and 
the creation of the present Transit Commission. In this editorial 
Mr. Brisbane says: ‘The New York Herald is being used today by 
the same sinister influences that used its dying predecessor.’ In your 
signed editorial of January 28th, which Mr. Brisbane thus charac- 
terizes, you say: ‘The City of New York has right now some three 
hundred million dollars in cold cash in these properties, on which 
it is drawing no interest and for the simple reason that our bankrupt 
roads are not earning the necessary money with which to pay this 
interest.’ 


I could not make a plainer disclosure of the purposes of Governor 
Miller and his Transit Commission than you make in this para- 
graph. You know that of the three hundred million dollars which 
you mention, fifty million dollars of the City’s money is drawing 
interest and amortization under the 1901 contracts with the Inter- 
boro. You know that the balance, two hundred and fifty million, 
draws no interest because of the terms of the dual subway contracts 
prepared by Mr. George McAneny, who at that time was President 
of the Borough of Manhattan in the City Government, and is now the 
Chairman of Governor Miller’s Transit Commission. In connection 
therewith, let me refer you to the testimony of James L. Quacken- 
bush, Counsel for the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, given 
before the Thompson Legislative Committee on June 2, 1916. Mr. 
Quackenbush testified that Mr. McAneny had a rosier view of the 
earnings of the operating companies under the dual contract system 
than they had, and that his reply to the fact that the contracts 
would not yield a return to the City, was to the effect that the in- 
terest on the subway bonds, which now aggregate about two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, would be taken care of ‘out of taxa- 
tion.” The City is now, as a result of the dual subway contracts 
prepared under Mr. McAneny’s and Mr. Harkness’ direction, carry- 
ing ten million dollars a year interest in the tax budget to ‘take 
care of’ interest on the bonds issued in fulfillment of these contracts. 
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The Mayor also gave to the newspapers a statement about 
Frank Munsey’s gambling in U. S. Steel stock, which I prepared 
and which The Herald and The Evening Sun, both owned by 
Munsey, did not print. It read :— 


The New York Herald and Evening Sun have been particularly 
vicious in their attacks on me and my administration. In their 
editorial columns, Frank A. Munsey, the apparent proprietor of 
these two newspapers, has shown his violence by such headlines as 
‘Mayor Hylan—Get Out,’ in The Sun of November 12, 1920, and 
‘Hylan’s Day Is Over,’ in The Herald of November 13, 1920. 
Since that time, The Sun and The Herald have editorially abused 
me and condemned my administration without stint and in their 
news columns, these newspapers have misrepresented the facts about 
the management of city departments under me. The ostensible pro- 
prietor of these two newspapers is the same Frank A. Munsey who, 
in The Herald of January 28, 1921, published a signed editorial, 
‘To the Citizens of New York,’ upholding the traction program of 
Governor Miller which I have so vigorously and uncompromisingly 
opposed in the interest of the people of New York City. In this 
editorial, Mr. Munsey said: ‘The City of New York has right now 
some $300,000,000 in cold cash in these properties on which it is 
drawing no interest, and for the simple reason that our bankrupt 
roads are not earning the necessary money with which to pay this 
interest.’ This statement is false. The subway system in which 
the City of New York has its money invested, is not bankrupt. The 
companies operating this system are the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and the New York Municipal Railways Company. Neither 
of these roads is in the hands of a receiver. The financial state- 
ments of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, submitted to 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment at its hearings on the 
application of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company for an in- 
crease in fare, show that that company has paid a total of 187% 
per cent. dividends in 15 years, or an average of 121% per cent. 
per year on a capitalization of $35,000,000, which is more than twice 
the actual capital invested during that period. This fact proves 
that the subway system is a highly profitable venture for the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, which is one of the operating 
companies. The reason the City of New York has received no re- 
turn on its investment other than interest and amortization on the 
money invested in the original subway lines, is that our predeces- 
sors in the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, Messrs, Gaynor, 
McAneny, Prendergast, et al, made a profligate contract with the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company. The only traction lines in 
this city that are bankrupt, are those that have been looted and pil- 
laged by their operators. These are the surface lines. These are 
lines that those behind Mr. Munsey, in his attacks on my administra- 
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tion, want the city to resuscitate financially. They want to attach 
these lines as feeders to the subway on a basis that will restore a 
full one hundred per cent. value to all the tens of millions of dollars 
of watered securities issued to themselves on these water-logged 
roads, at the expense of the people of the City of New York. The 
Transit Commission appointed by Gov. Miller, is evidently planning 
to carry out this program. 


Mr. Munsey, who now owns The Herald, Sun and Evening Tele- 
gram, is the same gentleman who owns Munsey’s Magazine and 
who owned it in June, 1908, when it published many pages of an 
article on the United States Steel Corporation, about which Mr. 
Munsey was questioned by a committee of Congress in 1912. Con- 
gressman Augustus O. Stanley was chairman of this Committee. 
Mr. Munsey testified on March 29, 1912, nearly three years after 
the publication of the article, in which he fixed the value of the 
property of the U. S. Steel Corporation at $1,782,000,000. The Steel 
Trust at that time had $1,400,000,000 of securities outstanding, and 
Mr. Munsey, who was heavily loaded down with Steel stock, out 
of which he made several millions of dollars profit, tried to induce 
the public to believe that the assets of the U. S. Steel Corporation 
were far in excess of the outstanding securities. When the Steel 
Trust was organized in 1901 by J. Pierpont Morgan, it was known 
and subsequently disclosed by official investigation and by the Stan- 
ley Committee, that more than half the outstanding stock totalling 
$1,100,000,000, was water. By that I mean, that Mr. Morgan and 
his associates capitalized the future earnings of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration as a monopoly and not as a competitive corporation, viz., 
they capitalized the steel monopoly’s power to fix prices on steel 
products in this country. Mr. Munsey acknowledged on the witness 
stand that he had written the article in the magazine. He was asked 
from whom his information was obtained on which his estimate of 
the steel properties was based. He acknowledged that the informa- 
tion was furnished to him by the U. S. Steel Corporation. At the 
time the article was published, the stocks and bonds were selling 
in the market at a total value of $600,000,000—the common stock 
selling between $25 and $30 a share. Following is an extract from 
Mr. Munsey’s testimony: Q. (By Congressman Young) Was there 
a considerable advance in the stock in the months following the 
publication of this article? A. (By Mr. Munsey) It had been 
advancing—the common stock had been advancing all the while 
from 231%. Q. At the time you published this article, I understood 
you to say to Judge Bartlett, you were a considerable owner of 
stock in the corporation? A. I was. Q. Did you increase or de- 
crease your holdings after the publication of this article? A. I 
think I increased my holdings for a considerable time—more than 
a year after that. 


The Committee did not press Mr. Munsey to disclose the amount 
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of his holdings, but The Evening Mail of September 23, 1909, and 
other newspapers of that time published the statement that Mr. 
Munsey had made between three and five million dollars profit on 
the sale of 100,000 shares of U. S. Steel common stock, which he 
had acquired at between $22 and $40 a share, and which rose in 
value in 1909, to $84 a share. Mr. Munsey also admitted that his 
estimate of $709,000,000 of the Steel Trust ore property in Minne- 
sota was obtained from George F. Baker, President of the First 
National Bank and a director of the U. S. Steel Corporation. Mr. 
Baker was the lifelong business associate of the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan who created the Steel Trust and who obtained, with his 
associates in the flotation, $125,000,000 in Steel Trust common stock 
for their services. Munsey’s Magazine at that time had an im- 
mense circulation and the Stanley Congressional Committee con- 
sidered his statements so extraordinary in their exaggeration, that 
they thought Mr. Munsey should be called upon to explain. Mr. 
Munsey’s explanation convinced the committee that the exagger- 
ated statements put forth by Mr. Munsey, were the expressions of 
the Steel Trust directors who held the largest share of Steel Trust 
securities, rather than of Mr. Munsey himself. It is evident that 
Mr. Munsey’s article was only part of the great ‘bull’ campaign 
organized by the ‘insiders’ in the Steel Corporation after that mon- 
opoly had acquired control of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. by a 
raid on its stock, which transaction was under investigation hy the 
United States Government. In view of Mr. Munsey’s services to the 
Steel Trust directors at that time, is it not proper to suggest that 
he may still be working for himself and the same financial group 
which he served then, by his attacks on me and my administration 
and by his fulsome and laudatory endorsement of Governor Miller’s 
traction program. These same interests are loaded down with trac- 
tion securities, and since Mr. Munsey is accustomed to heavy oper- 
ations in Wall Street, I think the question is logical if I ask him 
how many million dollars he stands to make by the rise in traction 
securities if the traction program outlined by Governor Miller, 
and fathered by his Transit Commission, is ‘put over.’ 


Among others who tried to “bait”? the Mayor at this time was 
Senator Theodore Douglas Robinson of Mohawk, N. Y., and 
Assemblyman Joseph Steinberg of New York City. I wrote 
Senator Robinson on December 6th, 1920, as follows :— 


My dear Senator: 

I hope the rural free delivery carrier on your route finds you and 
delivers this letter, which is in answer to your statement in The 
Tribune this morning. You must have been reading Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales revised for rural politicians with an ambition to reform big 
cities about which they know nothing. I venture the suggestion 
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that before you again attempt to criticize for political propaganda 
purposes, the administration of governmental affairs in New York 
City, that you spend at least a week down here looking into some 
of the things you expect to criticize. I quote some of the striking 
declamatory paragraphs in your interview: ‘Conditions in New 
York City are the worst perhaps in its history.’ The reverse is the 
absolute truth, New York City was never better governed than 
it is today and I venture to say it is the cleanest and most whole- 
some of all large cities, not only in this country but throughout the 
world. I again quote from your statement: ‘The people will not 
tolerate a continuation of the conditions obtaining here.’ The people 
know the conditions and know what they were before Hylan became 
Mayor and they will insist that Hylan continue in office to protect 
them from the extortions of the private owners of our public util- 
ities. No camouflage from Albany or Mohawk will prevent the 
people from understanding the issue in the next election. Your 
statement continues: ‘The public pillory awaits the man who at- 
tempts any soft pedalling on an honest and thorough investigation 
of the acts of the Tammany crew which has been running things 
in this City.’ Go as far as you like, but don’t make a martyr of 
yourself before you begin. Wear heavy boots so that there can be 
no soft pedalling. You refer to Cuvillier’s resolution last year to 
investigate the city administration in New York City and ask why 
was it not adopted. It was probably not adopted because it was 
conceived in absurdity, nonsense and a desire for notoriety on the 
part of its spectacular introducer. You are welcome to all the glory 
you can obtain from an up-State investigation of the administration 
of the government in New York City. Please be good enough, 
however, when the investigation is finished, to write in your report 
a true account of what you found after your political efforts to dis- 
credit the Hylan administration fail. Permit me to say that no ad- 
ministration of city affairs within my memory, has been so earnest 
in the interest of all the people of the City as the present administra- 
tion, and no attempt on the part of those actuated by selfish or 
political motives to discredit the administration, will succeed. By 
the way, how much traction securities in N. Y. City do you and 
your relatives own? 


My letter to Assemblyman Steinberg on March 17, 1921, 
read :— 


My dear Joe: 

I read in the papers today your noble harangue about the failure 
of the city government under Mayor Hylan, to develop the port 
and terminals of New York. When did you ever get to know any- 
thing about such matters, or have you become expert since you had 
a talk with former Governor Whitman, who is now a special prose- 
cutor in the District Attorney’s office? Really, Joe, it is hard for 
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me to take you seriously as a civic reformer, knowing you to be 
such a ‘good fellow.’ How did you ever develop into an investiga- 
tor of ‘civic wrong’ when you are always so anxious for favors 
yourself? Maybe, in your haste to become a civic reformer you 
have failed to learn the truth about port and terminal matters affect- 
ing this city. So that you may know something about them, I recall 
to your mind that during the past two city administrations the most 
desperate efforts were made to turn over the West side of Man- 
hattan Island to the New York Central Railroad and to turn 
over the water front of South Brooklyn to the Bush Terminal 
people. If I recall correctly, the late Mayor Mitchel, as President 
of the Board of Aldermen under Mayor Gaynor, prepared a report 
as Chairman of the Port and Terminal Committee, in which he rec- 
ommended that the City pay the Bush Terminal people several mil- 
lion dollars for franchise rights which the City gave them, and 
many millions for docks which they were anxious to sell. The late 
Mayor Mitchel did not in his report suggest that the City buy the 
warehouses from the Bush Terminal Company, leaving the Bush 
Company a virtual monopoly of warehouses along the South Brook- 
lyn water front, to be served by a municipally-owned railroad and 
municipal docks. Mr. Mitchel urged this scheme as Mayor of the 
City and even Comptroller Prendergast opposed it on the ground 
that his estimate of cost was several million dollars short of actual 
necessary expenditures. Mr. Mitchel also urged an improvement 
along the West side which was mainly for the benefit of the New 
York Central Railroad. Is this the kind of port and terminal prog- 
ress that you expect the Hylan administration to recommend? If 
it is then I can very readily understand why you condemn the Hylan 
regime for its failure to ‘solve the West Side problem.’ Since when 
did you learn that there was such a thing as a ‘West Side problem’? 
When did you first hear about it? You couldn’t have bothered your 
head about any such thing in the past because I know your mind 
travels in other directions. Is it since you became the white-haired 
investigator for your political boss Senator Mills that you are work- 
ing against the Hylan administration? You know, of course, that 
Senator Mills is one of the largest security holders in the New York 
Central Railroad and also in the traction lines of New York City. 
Of course, he did not work for this fortune himself. He was for- 
tunate in having a father who created this fortune through asso- 
ciation with some of the largest wealth manipulators in the country. 
If you think that you can wave the flag of reform and serve Ogden 
Mills, the traction crowd and those interested in overreaching the 
City of New York, you have another think coming. The people of 
this City today are wide-awake and when the eight cent fare bill 
becomes a law and the rates of other utilities service are increased 
at the behest of the principal owners of the utilities corporations, 
the people will begin to act as well as talk in opposition to legis- 
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lators who put these measures over. I hope that hereafter when 
you criticize the Hylan administration that you do it with specific 
charges and not with glittering generalities. 


Following the grand jury investigations of the Hylan adminis- 
tration, I was selected by the Mayor to sit in the grand jury 
board as his representative. I sat in this board in the Fall of 
1920, 1921 and 1922 and found that among the 1,400 names on 
the list of eligibles for grand jury duty in New York County, at 
least 400 were disqualified for various reasons. We took these 
names off the list and substituted others. This was the first time 
in many years that the grand jury list had been “purged.” All 
the other members of the grand jury board, consisting of the 
presiding justice of the Appellate Division, First Department, 
and General Sessions and Supreme Court Judges, agreed that the 
“purging” was necessary. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Helping Cox and Roosevelt in 1920—Millions Contributed 
to Political Campaign Funds By Private Monopolists 
—‘‘Dynastic America And Those Who Own It”—Proof 
of Wealth Concentration—Studying Law at Forty. 


busy during 1920, trying to help elect James M. Cox of 
Ohio, President, and Franklin D. Roosevelt, Vice-Presi- 
dent, against Harding and Coolidge. Cox was a newspaper pub- 
lisher and regarded as progressive. He was three times Gover- 
nor of Ohio. I took an active part in the campaign before and 
after nomination. On May 12th, 1920, I wrote Governor Cox: 


Risse working and writing for Mayor Hylan, I was 


My dear Governor: 

Several days ago Mr. Robert Warfel called on me in your behalf 
and informed me of your record as three times Governor of Ohio. 
The literature which he left with me is well gotten up and effec- 
tively presents you as a public official devoted to the public service. 
I told Mr. Warfel that your record should be better known to the 
people of the East, in view of your candidacy for President, and 
that a campaign should be undertaken to advertise your achieve- 
ments and your ambition. The people here generally do not know 
of the record of Gov. Cox of Ohio, and scarcely know his name. 
While it is not always essential that a pre-convention campaign be 
extensive, to my mind it is always advisable that the public be made 
acquainted generally with the qualities of a candidate before 
nomination. I have not seen Mr. Warfel since he was in here, but 
I have spoken to those who have controlling influence in the Demo- 
cratic organization in this city and find their sentiment very friendly 
to you. I feel certain that the organization will be for you at the 
convention on a final vote, unless some other candidate looms up 
strongly between now and convention time. For this reason I feel 
that a little publicity calculated to present your qualifications more 
strongly to the Democratic voters of the East before convention 
time, would be effective now as strengthening the hands and opin- 
ions of those who control the Democratic organizations. Your 
circulars ought to be distributed to selected lists in this State and 
other Eastern States. I shall be glad to furnish Mr. Warfel with 
a list of the people in this city to whom they could be sent with 
advantage. Please let me know where Mr. Warfel is stopping here, 
and oblige, 


The Governor replied on May 14th: “My dear Mr. Klein: 
227 
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I thank you very much for your letter of the 12th, in response to 
which I sent you the following telegram: ‘Robert A. Warfel has 
returned to Columbus. His address is Chamber of Commerce.’ 
I appreciate your suggestions as to publicity. If you will send 
the list of names you have in mind to Mr. Warfel, we will see 
that proper attention is given. With all good wishes, I am,” 
In furtherance of Governor Cox’s effort for the nomination, I 
sent the following to the New York American on June 3rd, and 
sent Governor Cox a copy: 


To the Editor of The American: 

Now that you have thoroughly advertised the qualifications of 
Senator Hiram Johnson, Republican candidate for the nomination 
for President, would it not be a useful public service to present to 
your readers the qualifications of Governor James M. Cox of Ohio, 
candidate for the Democratic nomination? With Cox and Johnson 
at the head of the leading Presidential tickets, the people of this 
country are assured of a progressive National administration during 
the next four years. Governor Cox is an exceptional public servant. 
He is serving his third term as Democratic Governor of a strong 
Republican State—a State that has given more Presidents to the 
Union than any other. Governor Cox’s re-election for a third term 
was by decisive plurality, and he ran 75,000 votes ahead of the 
Democratic congressional ticket. Prior to being governor, he was 
congressman for two terms, and prior to that time he was publisher 
of two newspapers in Ohio, having risen from reporter and school 
teacher. Governor Cox is 51 years old, an age when men who have 
lived right and progressed, are at their best. He has the twenty- 
four Democratic delegates of Ohio behind him, besides the dele- 
gates of Kentucky. No other candidate has more than a few dele- 
gates pledged. The choice of Governor Cox will insure harmony 
among Democrats, and would virtually assure the electoral vote of 
Ohio, the pivotal State, to the Democratic column. 

Governor Cox’s nomination would win public approval, his record 
as chief executive of Ohio being his best endorsement. His adminis- 
tration has been firm and effective, and under his direction and 
instigation, the legislature of the State was compelled to enact 
progressive and far-reaching laws. He has obtained for the State: 
A public utilities law providing property revaluation as a basis for 
rate making; Provision for court appeal from the utilities commis- 
sion decision to the court of final jurisdiction, preventing delay and 
loss; Prohibition against injunction on rate hearing without court 
investigation; A uniform accounting system applied to utilities; A 
state banking code with close cooperation with the federal reserve 
system, bringing all private banks under state supervision; State 
expenditure on a budget system to reduce cost of government and 
lessen taxation; A blue-sky act to encourage proper investment and 
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protect against fraudulent securities; A compulsory workmen’s 
compensation law, admittedly the best in the union and which has 
been accepted as the model by other progressive states; A State 
Industrial Commission with powers to handle all questions affecting 
capital and labor, with a state mediator as the keystone; Complete 
survey of occupational diseases with recommendation for health and 
occupational insurance; Full switching crew in all railroad yards; 
Strengthening the use in the State of railroad safety appliances; A 
full-crew law; Reduction of consecutive hours of employment for 
electric railroad workers; Safeguarding of accidents in mines by 
proper illumination; Extra provision for dependents of men killed 
in mines; Elimination of sweatshop labor; Provision for minimum 
time pay day; Prohibition of contract labor in workhouses; Pro- 
vision for minimum wage and nine-hour working day for women; 
Eight-hour working day on all public contracts; Codification of 
child laws with establishment of child welfare department; Com- 
pulsory provision for mothers’ pensions; Elimination of the “fellow- 
servant rule,” “contributory negligence,” and similar rules as to 
industrial accidents as a part of the administration of compulsory 
workmen’s compensation, re-establishing faith in the courts; Verdict 
by three-fourths jury in civil cases; Shortened litigation and lessened 
expense by giving appellate courts final jurisdiction except in extra- 
ordinary cases; Laws to provide against adulteration of food stuffs 
and prevent combination to fix prices; Establishment of a state 
tuberculosis hospital and district hospitals throughout the state by 
county action; Adoption of health code giving state health commis- 
sioner regulatory power over subdivision officials, with a special 
appropriation to combat epidemics and contagious diseases; Forma- 
tion of a state-wide social agency committee, bringing into mutual 
operation all recognized social agencies of the state (the only one 
of its kind in the Union)—having complete cooperation with state 
departments; Establishment of a bureau of juvenile research; Em- 
ployment of prisoners in road work, including the manufacture of 
road-building machinery and material, with compensation to pris- 
oners for all work done, with earnings over cost of maintenance 
paid directly to dependents of prisoners and other important and 
progressive legislation. 

Viewed from every angle, Governor Cox is concededly eminently 
fitted for the office of President of the United States, being espe- 
cially qualified by experiences in Congress and as Governor of the 
State of Ohio. A presentation of his record to your readers would 
no doubt be welcomed by those who regard themselves as Demo- 
crats and who are seeking the most capable and the most available 
man to head the ticket in the National campaign, 


Governor Cox wrote his appreciation of my effort with The 
American on June 4th, as follows: “My dear Mr. Klein: This 
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will acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 3rd with enclosure. 
I appreciate what you are doing, and at the same time want to 
compliment you upon your manner of handling. With every 
good wish, I am,” I continued my activities for the Governor 
with suggestions, information, and publicity, until he was nomi- 
nated on July 6th, 1920, and wrote him the following day: 


My dear Governor Cox: 

I wired you congratulations yesterday. Permit me to repeat them 
now. With the right kind of a campaign, I think the ticket will 
win. Roosevelt’s nomination will help here and the name will carry 
throughout the country. I discussed the situation yesterday with 
Mr. O’Reilly, Mr. Hearst’s secretary; said he favored supporting 
you. Submitted the thought to him that Hearst would be virtually 
throwing away his great influence if he supported a secondary can- 
didate on a third ticket. From what he said, I judge Johnson and 
La Follette have declined to run. I think it would help to swing 
Hearst’s support, if Reed would declare for the ticket promptly. 
Mr. O’Reilly thought the American Labor party would make a 
straight nomination for President and Vice-President and dicker 
with republicans and democrats on the local tickets. Why not get 
some of the Committee of 48 delegates to declare for Cox and Roose- 
velt and condemn Harding as the candidate of the reactionary wing 
of the republican party? That would help start the campaign. A 
well directed campaign will, I think, bring success. 


On the same day (July 7th), I wrote Mr. Hearst as follows: 


Dear Mr. Hearst: 

The nomination of Cox and Roosevelt by the Democratic con- 
vention in ’Frisco seems to put a different complexion on the politi- 
cal situation than when you first announced the need of a new party 
in this country. At that time the public was generally dissatisfied 
with the handling of affairs in Washington and with the influences 
that dominated the administration. British jingoism seemed im- 
bedded in our government and the control of the international 
bankers was paramount. American interests seemed subordinated 
to the welfare of Great Britain as directed by her fiscal agent, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. This influence terminated with the defeat of their 
candidates in ’Frisco and their only hold now is through the repub- 
lican national committee which put over Harding at the dictation 
of the reactionary senatorial cabal. In view of this situation would 
it not be well to support Cox and Roosevelt and insure the defeat 
of the British-International bankers alliance in November? The 
people of this country are tired of being tied to the tail of the inter- 
national kite and Johnson expressed it right during his preconven- 
tion campaign which you so ably and vigorously supported. Had 
Johnson been the republican nominee and a reactionary nominated 
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by the democrats for President, you would have been fully justified 
in your duty to support the republican ticket. But Johnson was 
ignominiously turned down and the democrats have rejected all that 
was bad in the old alliance. Why not stand by the democratic 
ticket and use your tremendous power to insure the defeat of those 
influences that are objectionable in government in this country? 
The so-called independents have no large-size candidate to nomi- 
nate. Even Johnson on a radical ticket, with your support, could 
not hope to win though his nomination would help to defeat the 
republican candidate. But the chances are that neither Johnson 
nor La Follette will undergo the strain of a campaign for Presi- 
dency on an independent ticket without an organized political party 
to aid on election day. I should hate to see the Hearst energy 
and power for public good, wasted in a fruitless political campaign 
and I strongly urge you to cast your lot with the Democrats and 
support Cox and Roosevelt with your old time strength and vigor. 
In making this suggestion I know how effective your influence is 
and your decision cannot be made lightly, but in doing so you would 
fulfill your program of the past few years—namely, the defeat of 
the British propagandists and Jingoes in this country. With thanks 
for your consideration of this suggestion, I am 


On July 22nd, I wrote Governor Cox’s secretary: 


Dear Mr. Morris: 

I think the Governor, in his speech of acceptance, should lay 
stress on the economic conditions of the country—on the profiteer- 
ing in sugar, coal, oil, beef, etc——and should say that he will com- 
pel a reduction in the cost of these commodities, to normal. Hard- 
ing, in his speech of acceptance, appeals to the conservative business 
man. That is in line with a ‘front porch’ campaign. The Governor 
should make a stirring campaign and go direct to the people with 
his issue. These issues must be those that vitally concern them and 
the most vital is the Cost of Living. I am preparing data along 
that line, working on a book to show the excessive concentration 
of wealth and industries in this country. I will be glad to furnish 
him whatever information along this line he desires. 


On July 23rd and 24th I sent Governor Cox the following two 
letters: 


My dear Governor: 

The average citizen feels that a Republican administration must 
always follow a Democratic in National affairs. I think you ought 
to make it plain that the tariff, which is the basis for this belief, 
is no longer an issue, the chief issue now being, shall the people be 
hung up on high prices for the benefit of the few or not. The bulk 
of those who are looked upon as the leading profiteers in the country 
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will undoubtedly support the Republican ticket. The government 
report published today shows an increase in the cost of living of 
114 percent since 1913. If you take a Moody’s Manual and look up 
the profits of the corporations that monopolize the sale of the most 
essential products, you will be able to show who the chief profiteers 
are. J can prepare this data from my own records and clippings if 
you wish. William K. Vanderbilt died in Paris yesterday leaving 
over one hundred million dollars, according to the newspapers. The 
Vanderbilt family, according to The Times, has a fortune of ap- 
proximately one billion dollars. Willie K. was one of the rulers of 
a Dynasty of Great Wealth in a republic. Dynastic Europe is dead, 
but there are many commercial dynasties in this country. Should 
such excessive private fortunes be permitted in a country where the 
people are supposed to rule and where the welfare of the people is 
supposed to be the prime consideration? The very guarantees in 
the constitution are overcome by the condition of concentrated 
wealth that now exists. 


My dear Governor: 

Hitherto the financial interests have been able to swing a presi- 
dential election against the Democrats by producing a depression 
in business just prior to election. They are apparently doing this 
again in an effort to put Harding over. There was a vague warn- 
ing sounded from the White House a few days ago, but to my mind 
you ought to be more direct and emphatic about this. Business 
people know that loans have been reduced and inflation in some 
lines checked. Mortgage money is being refused to small builders. 
Mortgages are also being called when due. If you will make it 
plain that you will deal drastically with any attempt to depress 
business in order to affect the campaign, I think it will have con- 
siderable effect with legitimate business men who may be injured 
by artificial depression. It will also have weight with working 
people who are affected by these ‘depressions’ to the extent of being 
thrown out of work. A coal mining situation is developing which 
means that the price for coal this winter will be considerably more 
than last winter. I think you ought to get into this situation to try 
to adjust it before it gets too serious. If you wish, I will write 
Mother Jones, who is in West Virginia, to call at Trail’s End and 
talk the situation over with you so that you might propose a com- 
promise between the miners and the operators. At any rate, with 
Colorado of six years ago in mind, where miners, their wives and 
children were killed by ‘hired gunmen,’ it might be well to make 
extra efforts to bring peace to the warring camps. 


On July 26th, I wrote Governor Cox’s secretary: 


Dear Mr. Morris: 
Your letter of the 21st received this morning. I have written the 
Governor a few suggestions apropos his acceptance speech, and 
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sent them for what they are worth, I enclose statement of Samuel 
Gompers on prohibition. I think the Governor ought to reiterate 
his views on the question to the extent of saying that if elected 
President he will enforce the laws on the statute books including 
the prohibition law, though he personally is opposed to sumptuary 
legislation—legislation that deprives the people of personal liberties. 
This form of legislation was practised in Rome many centuries ago 
but failed because of public opposition. A law that is unpopular 
becomes a ‘dead letter’ in time. I think the Governor should go 
particularly strong on the high cost of living to show that the trusts 
which control the prices of commodities, were fostered by the pro- 
tective tariff to the extent that the people of the country are now 
at the mercy of a handful of men and families who control all 
monopolies. I think that the Governor might say that he does not 
recognize “divine right’ in private monopoly which must be con- 
ducted for the welfare of the people as well as for the profit of those 
who control the monopolistic corporations. A study of the profits 
of the leading monopolistic corporations since 1914, with a declara- 
tion by the Governor that he will end extortion by private monopoly, 
ought to have a good effect. The Governor might also project 
himself into this coal situation by trying to bring about an adjust- 
ment of conditions between the coal miners and the operators in 
Illinois. His successful activity in this direction would undoubtedly 
help him with organized labor throughout the country. 


Early in August, I wrote an article headed “Put the Man 
Above the Barrel,’ which I sent to the New York City news- 
papers and to Governor Cox. Some of the newspapers published 
it, as follows: 


The Republican Party is the chattel of those who provide its 
campaign funds and dictate the selection of candidates. It is the 
party of Privilege and is controlled by those who have obtained 
excessive wealth from Private Monopoly. The chief monopolists 
of the country will contribute lavishly to the Harding campaign 
fund. They intend to put him ‘over’ no matter what the cost. The 
size of the barrel is estimated from Ten to Forty Million Dollars. 
Harding was picked by the senatorial cabal who are the spokesmen 
of Privilege in Congress and in the councils of the Republican 
Party. He was groomed for the nomination early but was shoved 
aside temporarily by the ambitions of Wood and Lowden. The 
scandals of the Wood and Lowden primaries made it possible for 
Harding to ‘come back.’ The Money ‘Gang’ feared the resentment 
of the republican voter if Wood or Lowden were nominated. The 
New York Times in its issue of April 18, 1906, says that the Money 
‘Gang’ spent eleven million dollars to elect Roosevelt President in 
1904. That was the year that the late Edward H. Harriman made 
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his famous contribution of $260,000 to ‘save’ New York State for 
the republicans after he had already contributed $150,000 to the 
republican fund. The Times also says that the republican financial 
backers spent $6,000,000 in 1896 to defeat Bryan and a like amount 
in 1900. The Times says that the democratic campaign fund in 
1896 was $700,000; in 1900, $600,000, and in 1904, $900,000. In 
none of these three National Campaigns did the Democrats have 
more than one-eighth what the Republicans had. 


The chief contributors to the republican fund in 1904 have been 
the chief contributors to the republican funds ever since. Accord- 
ing to the records furnished to the Clapp Committee in Washington 
in 1912, the Standard Oil Company contributed $100,000; J. P. 
Morgan & Co., $150,000; Henry C. Frick, $100,000; George J. 
Gould, $100,000; Chauncey M. Depew, $100,000; George W. Per- 
kins, $480,000. Perkins at that time was a member of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and contributed for others. Depew was Vice 
President of the N. Y. Central. E. T. Stotesbury, head of the 
Philadelphia Branch of J. P. Morgan & Co., supplied $135,000 as 
head of a Philadelphia committee; George V. L. Meyer, head of a 
Boston committee, $125,000, and S. J. Wainwright, head of a Pitts- 
burgh Committee, $120,000. Besides these there were large con- 
tributions made by John F. Dryden, head of the Prudential Life 
Ins. Co.; James H. Hyde, head of the Equitable Life; Charles S. 
Mellen, President of the New Haven R.R.; Jacob H. Schiff, James 
Speyer, James Stillman, Clarence H. Mackay, Andrew Carnegie, 
Isaac Seligman, A. D. Juilliard, M. C. D. Borden, Henry H. Rogers, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Robert Bacon, H. McK. Twombly, D. O. Mills, 
the Guggenheims, John Jacob Astor, Whitelaw Reid, T. Coleman 
Du Pont, W. Bayard Cutting, William Nelson Cromwell, George 
F. Baker, Cornelius N. Bliss and Norman B. Ream. The repub- 
lican party has been controlled by these financiers and their suc- 
cessors since that time. As illustrating the importance of Standard 
Oil in republican politics throughout the country, the letters pub- 
lished by William R. Hearst in 1912 show that John D. Archbold, 
treasurer of the Standard Oil Company, sent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to republican senators, congressmen and judges for po- 
litical purposes. Some of the recipients were Senators Penrose, 
Quay, Hanna and Foraker. Cornelius N. Bliss, who was treasurer 
of the 1904 republican campaign, acknowledged contributions aggre- 
gating $2,100,000, most of which were from corporations. To pre- 
vent a recurrence of the republican campaign fund scandal of 1904, 
the democratic platform in 1908 declared for publicity of all cam- 
paign funds. The result was that the republicans acknowledged 
contributions that year aggregating $1,655,518 from 12,330 con- 
tributors. The democrats had $620,644 from 74,000 contributors. 
The principal contributors to the republican fund were those who 
filled the campaign coffers in 1904, 
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The campaign funds for Roosevelt and Taft, who split the repub- 
lican vote in 1912, were never disclosed though they have been esti- 
mated from five to ten million dollars. Dan Hanna testified before the 
Clapp Committee, that he contributed $175,000 to Roosevelt, William 
Flinn testified that he contributed $144,000, George W. Perkins 
$122,000 and Frank A. Munsey $118,000. Thomas W. Lawson 
claimed that he spent $100,000 advertising for T. R. Charles P. 
Taft, brother of President Taft, admitted that he spent $213,592 to 
re-elect his brother. He testified that among those who contributed 
to the Taft fund were John D. and William Rockefeller, Andrew 
Carnegie, J. P. Morgan & Co., Francis L. Leland, George F. Baker, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Henry Phipps, John D, Archbold, Arthur 
Curtis James, A. D. Juilliard and William Nelson Cromwell—all 
beneficiaries and representatives of Private Monopoly. The New 
York Press (republican) in its issue of Nov. 1, 1912, estimated that 
corporations with combined assets of thirteen billion dollars, con- 
tributed to the republican campaign fund through their representa- 
tives. 

In 1916, the republicans acknowledged more than three million 
dollars. Among the contributors were the same trust owners and 
profiteers: John D. Rockefeller, J. P. Morgan, Pierre du Pont, Harry 
Payne Whitney, Henry C. Frick, Daniel G. Reid, Oliver H. Payne, 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, George F. Baker, William H. Moore, Wil- 
liam H. Childs, Joseph E. Widener, and E. T. Stotesbury. The 
democrats in 1916 had $1,110,952 and a deficit at the end of the 
campaign, though Woodrow Wilson was re-elected. 


The moneyed interests began their campaign two years ago to 
elect a republican president in 1920. They spent a fortune in 1918 
to elect a republican congress to check the progressiveness of the 
democratic administration. Among the chief contributors to the 
republican congressional fund were the Rockefellers, Armour of 
the Beef Trust, Du Pont of the Powder Trust, Deering of the Har- 
vester Trust, Spreckels of the Sugar Trust, Colt of the Rubber 
Trust, and Schiff, Hanna and others of large financial and corpo- 
rate connections. The republican campaign committee acknowl- 
edged spending half a million dollars in the congressional fight. 
The sum actually spent was considerably in excess of two million 
dollars. 


In 1917, these same interests led by Rockefeller, Morgan, Dodge, 
Perkins, Schiff, Childs and Pratt, lavished two million dollars in an 
effort to re-elect John Purroy Mitchel mayor of N. Y. City. John 
F. Hylan, democrat, with a campaign fund less than one-tenth that 
of his opponent, was elected with a majority greater than the entire 
Mitchel vote. Which proves that the Money ‘Gang’ can be beaten 
in a political campaign if only the people are sufficiently aroused. 
Too much money, lavishly and corruptly used, beat Wood and 
Lowden in the primaries. Too much money, lavishly and corruptly 
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used, will defeat Harding. The Money ‘Gang,’ drunk with swollen 
profits, will flood the country with money to buy the election. If 
one group of republicans can raise $1,200,000 to try to win the 
nomination for Wood and another can raise $500,000 to try to win 
it for Lowden, how much can they all raise to win the election for 
Harding? A vast campaign fund is necessary for the republicans 
to make up for the deficiencies of a ‘front porch’ candidate. The 
bankroll must do the work. No such fund is needed by the demo- 
crats, because the candidate will do the work. Will the Money 
Barrel become the symbol of the 1920 republican campaign? Will 
it take the place of the High Cost of Living, League of Nations or 
Industrial Unrest as the leading issue? Will the people understand 
that debauching the ballot is only the last desperate resort of those 
who cannot win any other way and will they vote against a party 
and a candidate that relies only on the Barrel to win? If you want 
the next President to govern for the people and not for private 
monopoly, vote against the Barrel. On that basis, James M. Cox 
will be elected President. 


On August 10th and 11th, Governor Cox wrote me: “Dear 
Mr. Klein: I have been unable to make proper acknowledgment 
of your several letters. I want you to know, however, how much 
I appreciate your assistance. With all good wishes, I remain,” 


“My dear Mr. Klein: Let this be an acknowledgment of your 
many thoughtful suggestions. Please keep up the good work. 
With all good wishes, I am,” 


On August 17th, I sent a letter to the New York World on 
“The Cost of Harding,” which was published on August 20th, 
as follows: 


Gov. Cox charges that the interests are raising a vast campaign 
fund to buy the election for Harding. Franklin Roosevelt says the 
fund is $30,000,000. In view of the fact that the interests are de- 
termined to elect Harding at any cost, the estimate of $30,000,000 
is not excessive. 

The New York Times of April 18, 1906, says that the interests 
spent $11,000,000 in 1904 to elect Roosevelt and $6,000,000 in 1896 
and in 1900 to elect McKinley. The Times also says that the 
Democratic campaign fund in 1904 was $900,000; in 1896, $600,000, 
and in 1900, $700,000. 

Money is worth about half today, so the $11,000,000 of 1904 
means about $22,000,000 today. Roosevelt was a popular candidate ; 
Harding is not. Roosevelt made a nation-wide whirlwind cam- 
paign and won votes by his personality; Harding will not. Roose- 
velt had three and a half years in office as President behind him; 
Harding has the handicap of the Senatorial cabal. If it cost 
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$11,000,000 to elect Roosevelt in 1904 it surely will cost $30,000,000 
to elect Harding now. Harding’s election will have to be bought 
and paid for. 

The big interests and dynastic autocrats have created conditions 
in all countries that make for world revolt. The overthrow of 
autocracy in Russia gives hope to those of other countries similarly 
inclined. If the Bolshevists win Poland, and Germany and Austria 
join, what is to prevent them from attempting to overthrow the 
Governments of the world? There is a large element in each coun- 
try waiting to join the revolt. 

There is one alternative to this menacing condition. It is a League 
of all Nations for world peace. In this movement the United States 
must lead and sit at the head of the council table. We are still 
removed from the seat of war and can preserve our neutrality to 
help bring order out of chaos. Otherwise all nations will become 
engulfed. 

In the face of this situation can Candidate Harding and the Re- 
publican Party go before the people opposed to world peace? Can 
they say, let us have Bolshevism rather than a League of all Nations 
for world peace? Would not the Irish rather go before the council 
table dominated by the United States and submit their differences 
with Great Britain? Would not the Italians rather settle the Fiume 
dispute in this manner? Would not the Egyptians, Persians, In- 
dians and other nationalities rather go before such a tribunal than 
resort to force of arms? 

America has a great task to perform if civilization is to be pre- 
served, and it can accomplish it only by taking its place at the head 
of a world league for peace. The United States sacrificed precious 
lives and billions to ‘make the world safe for democracy.’ Let us 
do it by bringing peace to the warring nations. Reason and not 
might must prevail if a century of prospective chaos is to be turned 
into a century of peace. 

Candidate Harding and the Senatorial cabal cannot hope to win 
on such a mad programme. Petty partisanship cannot take the place 
of broad thinking in a time like this. The people want peace and 
they want it with all the equities preserved. They want peace and 
a return to normal times so that greed for gain and the high cost 
of living may be banished forever. 

Harding and the Republican Party cannot accomplish this result. 
Cox on a world-peace platform can. For this reason Cox should 
be elected. 


On August 20th, I wrote Governor Cox again: 


My dear Governor: 

Enclosed is copy of the editorial page of The World this morning 
which publishes my letter. I also enclose article from The Times 
this morning, showing that the World Christian Conference on 
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Faith and Order endorses the League of Nations for peace and pro- 
tection of small nationalities. It is the violation of the rights of 
small nationalities that has led to war in Europe and Asia before. 
This endorsement by the Christian Conference makes the League 
for World Peace a moral and social issue. It raises the issue above 
politics. If this Christian Conference will send a copy of its resolu- 
tions to all the churches in this country so that the ministers will 
take up the question of a League of Nations for World Peace in 
their pulpits, it will have a tremendous educational and campaign 
effect. In your speech this morning you mention Lodge, Smoot, 
Penrose and Watson. I think the Campaign Committee should 
prepare the records of these four men in Congress, so as to empha- 
size what they stand for in the present campaign. I will look up 
David Graham Phillips’ series on The Treason of the Senate, pub- 
lished some years ago, and get whatever is to be had in that series 
of articles about Lodge, Penrose and Smoot. I don’t think Watson 
is in it. The records of these men should be made so sharp that 
they will prick the public into a realization that they are the prin- 
cipal agents of the Interests in Congress. There is another sug- 
gestion I want to make to get you to make it a strong issue. You 
say in your speeches that women with the ballot will prevent war. 
You can carry this just one step further and say, that if elected 
President you will have the Constitution amended so that while 
Congress can declare war, it will be able to declare only for de- 
fensive purposes, not for offensive; that offensive warfare will only 
be declared after a referendum vote by the people. This will put 
the question of war in such case up to the mothers of the nation who 
will be able to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ whether the nation should fight 
for a wrong cause or not. If in connection with this, you empha- 
size the fact that the League of Nations provides that no war can 
be declared by any nation until nine months have elapsed, you will 
convince the people of the country that the League of Nations and 
your election to Presidency, will actually prevent war so far as this 
country is concerned. A large part of the people of this country 
feel that wars have been fought for the selfish interest of the money 
class, as well as for the dynastic greed of ruling families. They 
also believe that the money class rules England and America, and 
that selfish interest may throw this country into war. You can end 
these fears by declaring for a referendum on offensive warfare, 
leaving the right to Congress to declare war for defense. In other 
words, if the nation is attacked, Congress and the President can 
act at once. If the nation is not attacked, it is up to the people to 
say if the nation should go to war or not. The people furnish the 
soldiers. Your speeches are going well, but we must raise the 
League of Nations above all other issues, so that the public mind 
which has been befogged during the past two years on the subject, 
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will become clear again and see in it the moral and social regenera- 
tion of the world. 


Two days later, I wrote Governor Cox: 


My dear Gov. Cox: 

The headline of the enclosed article from The Times this morn- 
ing might be used as an argument against the League, but the ar- 
ticle itself shows an imperative need of a world league for peace— 
to prevent Europe from starving to death. When you talk at the 
police games next Saturday I think you would do well to attack the 
money ring that controls the republican machine in this state and 
city. In 1916 the principal contributors to Whitman’s personal cam- 
paign fund were George W. Perkins, $44,000, Arthur Curtis James 
of the Phelps, Dodge Co., $10,000, and George D. Pratt of Standard 
Oil, $5,000. Their contributions were undoubtedly larger. James 
is Whitman’s angel. The largest contributors to the republican 
state fund that year, acknowledged to be half a million dollars, were 
John D. Rockefeller, $25,000, P. S. Du Pont, $12,500, Clarence S. 
Mackay and Harry P. Whitney, $10,000, Pratt, $5,000; Morgan, 
Davison, Lamont and Baker Jr. are also down for $5,000 each. 
Among the largest contributors to the republican national fund that 
year (1916) were Frick, Widener, James, Vincent Astor, B. N. 
Duke, the Mellons of Pittsburgh, D. Reid, Wm. H. Moore, Edward 
B. Aldrich, son of late Nelson W. Aldrich of R. I. Pierre Du Pont 
was largest contributor to republican county committee in 1916. In 
the Mitchel campaign in 1917, Rockefeller, Dodge, Childs, Schiff, 
Pratt, etc., lavished more than two million dollars in an effort to 
re-elect him over Hylan. The result was the defeat of Mitchel and 
the indictment of Childs, and others. 


On September 4th, I again wrote Governor Cox: 


My dear Gov. Cox: 

More than twenty million persons bought liberty bonds only to 
see their price fall from par. It is safe to say that most of those 
who sold their bonds, were obliged to take a loss on what they sold. 
The mass of purchasers saw behind the bonds, the security of the 
nation and their confidence in the country was hit when they had 
to take less than par. The government should have sustained the 
price of its securities to those who purchased them on the faith of 
the government, and many of whom loaded up against their will. 
I think you can afford to say, without criticizing the present ad- 
ministration, that if elected you will aim to restore the value of 
government bonds not only by sustaining the market but by achieve- 
ments that will restore full faith in the government—efficiency of 
administration, settlement of labor difference with equity and jus- 
tice, stimulating developments and improvements and in general 
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keeping prosperity alive, at the same time lowering the cost of 
living. 

The League of Nations is still the big issue and college profes- 
sors, students and ministers should be enlisted in the cause. The 
Evening Journal is running strong interviews on Article X, show- 
ing how the nation is involved. You could take that issue away 
from them if you declared for a revision of Article X, at the same 
time emphasizing the fact that you are for a league of all nations 
for world peace. The Journal printed a two-line slogan on ‘Vote 
for Cox in November, prepare for the draft in December,’ con- 
tributed ostensibly by a woman. I still think you should emphasize 
the fact that the declaration of war is in their (women’s) hands 
and that you would be for an amendment to the constitution leav- 
ing the declaration of war for offense, to the people, and war for 
defense, to Congress and the President. Some such assurance must 
be given to counteract the effect of the Journal campaign. If 
Harding is not for a League of Nations, what is he for? The public 
in its hostility to Article X, should not be permitted to be gulled 
into the belief that Harding is against a League of Nations. When 
they realize he is for it, they may pick the man who has been more 
frank about it. 


I continued with suggestions and information to Governor Cox 
until election day and was one of the Democratic Notification 
Committee that went to Franklin D. Roosevelt’s home at Hyde 
Park to formally notify him that he was nominated for Vice- 
President. The result of the campaign was the election of Hard- 
ing and Coolidge. The money barrel and newspapers did the 
work for both. 

I was gathering material for my book, “Dynastic America and 
Those Who Own It,” from the time I published “Standard Oil 
or The People,” in 1914. In 1921, I was ready to publish the 
new book which soon became the authority on great wealth in 
the United States. I was able to obtain the latest lists of stock- 
holders in the principal monopolies in the country and my book 
shows the largest stockholders and their holdings. The book 
also contains a list of the largest fortunes inherited during thirty 
years preceding its publication. The book shows the Rockefeller 
holdings in various monopolies and the holdings of their various 
Foundations, and it estimates the Rockefeller wealth at two 
billion four hundred million. The book further outlines my pro- 
gram for an amendment to the United States Constitution, limit- 
ing excessive private fortunes, which I propounded in “Standard 
Oil or The People,” and it is being used in about two hundred 
leading colleges as a text-book on economics. It does away with 
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all theoretic economic philosophies, presents proof of wealth 
concentration and proposes a constitutional remedy. On July 
20th, 1922, Huey P. Long, now United States Senator and then 
chairman of the Public Service Commission of Louisiana, ob- 
tained a copy of “Dynastic America and Those Who Own It,” 
from Mark Wolff, who was employed by him on rate cases. 
Wolff had previously worked in the N. Y. City Law Department 
on the gas and electric rate cases. Long has been using my pro- 
gram of limiting fortunes ever since, but at no time that I know 
of, has he given credit. In the Summer of 1919, I had a talk 
with Colonel Edward M. House, at his home on East Fifty-third 
Street, New York City, on my program for limiting fortunes. I 
spent more than an hour with the Colonel. He was in hearty 
accord and he himself proposed at the Peace Conference in Paris 
a few months later, that a capital tax be imposed upon excessive 
private fortunes in all nations, to defray the cost of the World 
War. The facts about Colonel House’s proposal can be found 
on Page 27 of my book, “America Use Your Head,” published 
in 1932, 


The New York newspapers published fourteen columns as 
“news” on the first day that “Dynastic America” was released for 
publication, on August 7th, 1921. The World, Times and The 
American printed two columns each. The Chronicle in Houston, 
Texas, printed three full pages of extracts from the book on 
Sunday, August 7th, 14th and 21st, 1921. The Philadelphia 
Ledger published a full page on September 4th. The American 
Monthly Magazine printed two pages in December. The London 
Daily Mail ran a column on August 23rd. Dr. Frank Crane pub- 
lished a syndicated editorial on the book, in November, in about 
fifty newspapers. The Golden Age Magazine printed two pages 
in October. The Machinists’ Monthly Journal published four 
pages in November. Duncan’s Trade Register published a page 
in October. The Christian Science Monitor printed one and a 
half columns on August 13th. The Railway Trainmen’s Maga- 
zine printed two and a half columns in October. The Catholic 
World published two pages in October. The Philadelphia Sun- 
day Item ran a long editorial on August 14th. The Denver Post, 
the Chicago Herald-Examiner, the San Antonio Evening News, 
The Los Angeles Examiner and all other newspapers that sub- 
scribed to the Universal Service of the Scripps-McRae Syndicate, 
published long articles on January 10th, 1922. These articles 
were prepared by Will Johnston, from “Dynastic America.” The 
two-column article in the New York Times on August 7th, was 
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read into the Record of the Sixty-seventh Congress at its session 
on August 18th, 1921, by Congressman William A. Oldfield of 
Arkansas. The Times article, as reprinted in the Record, con- 
tains the list of largest inherited estates from my books. Con- 
gressman Oldfield was discussing an increase in the income tax, 
using my book to support his argument. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen’s Magazine published a page 
in January, 1922; Collier’s published a page in 1922. In all, about 
five thousand columns of newspaper and magazine articles ap- 
peared on “Dynastic America and Those Who Own It,” in the 
United States, within eight months of the publication of the 
book. 


One of the most striking results was a statement evoked from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., while he was on his way to Japan. In 
my book I state that the Rockefeller family fortune was about 
Two Billion, Four Hundred Million Dollars, and that Rockefeller 
Sr. had transferred to his son, John D. Rockefeller Jr., more than 
One Billion Dollars of that amount at that time. In his state- 
ment, which he gave for publication to the newspapers in Seattle, 
Oregon, Rockefeller Jr. said: “My father’s fortune never totalled 
a billion dollars and this amount has been greatly reduced by 
large gifts from principal.’ The New York newspapers pub- 
lished Mr. Rockefeller’s statement, but added their own statement 
that “Mr. Klein does not say in his book that Rockefeller Sr. is 
worth Two Billion, Four Hundred Million Dollars, but says that 
the Rockefeller Family is worth that amount.” There was no 
further comment or denial from Mr. Rockefeller. 


I received commendatory letters from many persons of promi- 
nence throughout the Country, who read the book and expressed 
themselves in accord with my program. One letter was from 
William Johnston, Editor of the Sunday edition of the World, 
as follows: 


August 4th, 1921. 
My dear Harry: 


I sent a copy of your book to the distinguished surgeon, Dr. 
Robert Abbe, who writes me the following letter, which ought to 
cheer you up: ‘I have read your gift book by Mr. Klein, ‘Dynastic 
America,’ with much excitement. Its well presented facts carry 
their own argument. My own convictions and contentions for 
forty years have been entirely in line with the logic of his thoughts. 
My belief is, that a powerful and enormous following of the logic 
of this book is ready to take radical steps toward constitutional acts, 
curbing immoderately accumulated wealth and opposing inherit- 
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ances beyond a few thousand dollars. The great mass of learned 
men are poor—or trying to live on a pittance. Their brains are 
the foundation of the scientific forces that are used to create for- 
tunes. Thanks for the book.’ 


Another letter from William P. Richardson, dean of Brooklyn 
Law School, dated September 6th, 1921, reads as follows: 


I have, during my spare moments the past two months, very 
carefully gone through your book on ‘Dynastic America.’ The fact 
that I went through it carefully is sufficient to indicate to you my 
deep interest in the book. It contains so much matter that ought to 
be known by every good American. I certainly agree with you in 
much that you have to say. I am placing the book in my library 
and shall prize it highly as a reference book. 


Hon. Walter Clark, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, wrote me on September 5th and on September 
8th, 1921, as follows: 


‘Dynastic America’ received. It would be a great thing if by ad- 
vertisement you could sell several hundred thousand copies. The 
necessary result of such vast accumulations of illegal and predatory 
wealth is to gather into still larger sums held by fewer people and 
the practical peonage of the vast mass of the people. While there 
is a great clamor, especially by R. R. Companies, to cut down 
‘wages, there is nothing said about reducing the ‘salaries’ of which 
I think there are at least 500 of $100,000 and upward, including 
more than one of $1,000,000. Skelton Williams, when in the U. S. 
Treasury, created almost a panic by calling for a list of the salaries 
of bank officers. Now that the R. R. Companies are continuing 
their calls upon the public treasury and demanding cuts in ‘wages,’ 
there should be a demand to reduce their ‘salaries.’ Could you not 
make out and publish a list of all the salaries, of all the corpora- 
tions, of $50,000 or more?—That a cut in them may be called for 
along with a cut in the wages of those who create the wealth of the 
country and get so little of it. The coal war in West Virginia 
must ultimate in government ownership of coal mines, as the N. Y. 
Democratic State Convention demanded so many years ago. I take 
it that we must come to government ownership of Railroads and all 
other public utilities, and that as to factories and other great enter- 
prises we must have industrial democracy, i. e., Boards of Directors 
elected one half by the owners and the other by the workers. So- 
cialism or community of ownership of property is impossible. Those 
who work will not be willing to support those who are idle. This 
was tried by the Twelve Apostles and failed, leaving the only notable 
incident that of Ananias and Sapphira. It is because of that very 
reason that the idlers of the world now enjoy its wealth without 
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earning it, and that those who create the wealth of the world do not 
get it, that we have the present system of unrest and a certainty of 
a change to some system more equitable and satisfactory. 


Thanks for your esteemed favor. I am sending you by this mail 
copies of three of my speeches which have been printed by the gov- 
ernment as U. S. Senate Documents. The press is so very largely 
controlled by the plutocratic element and its propaganda that little 
can be done unless such facts as you state can be gotten to the 
masses. If you could see fit to make arrangements by which your 
pamphlet can be printed in the very cheapest form and distributed 
by the million, it would have a vast effect and I think a very small 
profit (say even a cent for instance on paper back copies) would 
bring in a far larger revenue than a larger profit on a restricted is- 
sue, * * * Tf the names of the true owners of the West Virginia 
Mines and their methods could be written up in a striking manner, 
and issued in pamphlets, and by methods which would reach the 
masses, that abuse of ‘private ownership of the coal mines’ would be 
relegated to the past. To reach the people effectively the truth must 
be placed before them and at the lowest cost and by methods that will 
reach the largest possible number. The fact is that the masses know 
exactly how it is done and they are totally at a loss how to apply the 
remedy. Now, as in the days of the Prophet, ‘The ox knoweth its 
owner, and the ass his master’s crib, but Israel doth not know, my 
people do not consider.’ 


Congressman James A. Frear, on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of Congress, wrote me on May 22nd, 1923, as follows: 
“Have quoted you frequently in some cases directly in person 
to Secretary Mellon and others and want to compliment you on 
your fine book ‘Dynastic America’ which is filled with meat and 
I have used it as a reference book on several occasions. Of 
course some of the things it contains are estimates but you have 
reached pretty safe conclusions on large questions.” 

I intended to study law as a newspaper reporter but did not 
get the opportunity, a reporter’s life being too hectic and hazard- 
ous. I was associated in my work as official investigator, with 
two of the leading lawyers in the city, William M. Ivins and 
Frank Moss, and learned something of the technique and a lot 
of the common sense of law. I was in receipt of a regular salary, 
with regular hours of work as First Deputy Commissioner of 
Accounts and began the study of law at the Brooklyn Law School 
in the Fall of 1919, graduating in 1922. My class hours were 
from four to six p. m. and I studied at night. I had been one 
of Mayor Hylan’s “experts” on utilities and was appointed 
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Special Counsel on Utilities on January 1st, 1924, by Corporation 
Counsel Nicholson and assigned to work on the electric and 
telephone conduit franchises which had been granted by the city 
forty years before. The electric and telephone companies had 
made several hundred million dollars out of these franchises, but 
the city hadn’t received a cent. Al Smith’s friend, “Billy” Kenny, 
had made millions as contractor for the Edison Company on the 
electric conduits. I studied these franchises and made a report 
to the Corporation Counsel in 1925. I also prepared a complaint 
in a suit against the Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical Sub- 
way Co. (the Edison conduit subsidiary), on the only lines left 
open to the city for an accounting. Nothing was done by the 
city toward this end and the report and complaint lie in the city’s 
law department while the Edison and New York Telephone 
companies reap millions out of these franchises, at the expense 
of the City. The Rockefellers are the largest factors in these 
corporations. 

I was admitted to practice by the Court of Appeals, without 
serving a clerkship, my experiences being accepted in lieu thereof. 
I had examined many witnesses as Deputy Commissioner of 
Accounts and as Chief Investigator for various committees. I 
was the only one exempted that year and less than half a dozen 
exemptions have been granted since. Among those who signed 
my character affidavits to the Appellate Division were Supreme 
Court Justices Daniel F. Cohalan, William B. Carswell, Jeremiah 
T. Mahoney, Robert F. Wagner, Edward J. McGoldrick, William 
P. Burr, Surrogates James A. Foley and John P. O’Brien and 
Arthur Carter Hume, Louis S. Posner, William B. Ellison and 
Corporation Counsel George P. Nicholson. I have been practicing 
law ever since. 


CHAPTER IX 


First Tangible Evidence of Perjury Against Police Lieu- 
tenant Becker—Jake Goldman, “Benny” Freedman, Per- 
jurer Morris Luban and Forger Jake Luban on the 
District Attorney’s Payroll—Jake’s Twenty Year Sen- 
tence Commuted by Governor Whitman and Jake 
Restored to Citizenship—-Again Convicted and Died in 
Prison. 


of what I always suspected, that Police Lieutenant Charles 

Becker was convicted of the murder of Herman Rosenthal, 
the gambler, in July, 1912, on perjured testimony. I was still in 
the Commissioner of Accounts’ office, before I was transferred to 
the Mayor’s office in the City Hall, when Joseph A. Waterman, 
formerly a Sergeant on the New York City Police force and 
then an insurance agent, brought into my office Jake Goldman 
and Benny Freedman, who were on the district attorney’s pay- 
roll, before and during the second Becker trial, with Jake Luban. 
The Court of Appeals had thrown out the testimony of convicts 
Morris Luban and James D. Hallen, in the first trial, as perjury. 
Goldman and Freedman swore to me during the month of May, 
1920, in the Commissioner of Accounts’ office, that they were 
drilled by Jake Luban in the testimony they were to give in the 
second trial, and they told that a third person, Samuel Antovil, 
was also on the district attorney’s payroll for the same purpose. 
I checked the district attorney’s payrolls and found these asser- 
tions correct, so far as their payments and payments to Antovil 
were concerned. I was a reporter for The American on the 
Rosenthal murder case as previously told, and I always sus- 
pected that the accusations against Becker, after he was first 
cleared by Jack Rose, were untrue. The district attorney, how- 
ever, pursued Becker and the public mind was saturated with 
false publicity from the district attorney’s office. I had kept all 
the articles published in the various New York newspapers on 
the Rosenthal case and on the Becker trials, expecting at some 
future time to write a book about it. I also kept all my own 
notes and memoranda on the case, and in 1927 obtained thirteen 
affidavits from persons who were actors in that great tragedy. 
There is no question in my mind that Becker was innocent of 
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|: was during 1920 that I received the first tangible evidence 
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the murder of Rosenthal and that Rosenthal was killed by Harry 
Vallon, one of the gamblers who “framed” Becker, who was 
drunk when he went around to the Metropole Hotel with the 
four boys, called gunmen, who were hired to kidnap Rosenthal 
in order to prevent him from testifying before Whitman’s grand 
jury, that morning. Vallon obtained a gun from “Whitey” 
Lewis, one of the four alleged “gunmen,” and shot Rosenthal. 
I tell all the details of the murder of Rosenthal and the convic- 
tion of Becker, in my book, “Sacrificed—The Story of Police 
Lieutenant Charles Becker,” consisting of 432 pages, which I 
published in 1927, 

The information given me by “Jake” Goldman and “Benny” 
Freedman, confirmed my conviction that Becker was “framed.” 
After I secured all the testimony these two boys could give and 
examined the district attorney’s payrolls, I wrote a series of 
articles on the perjury in the Becker case. Whitman at that 
time was practicing law in New York City and was attorney 
for the Interborough, having been hired shortly after he left the 
Governor’s office in 1918. The Interborough was trying to in- 
crease fares on the subway, “L” and surface lines, and Whitman 
was in charge of a grand jury ostensibly investigating Hylan’s 
police department. It was necessary to expose the real purpose 
behind Whitman’s investigation. William Randolph Hearst was 
interested in protecting Mayor Hylan. My articles contained 
about fifteen thousand words. J turned them over to Bradford 
Merrill, who was still publisher of the American. He assigned 
Jack Winkler, who was “star” reporter, to write a series of 
“stories” from them, which were published in The American 
daily beginning February 13th, 1921. The headings read as 
follows :— 


Feb. 13th, “Amazing 8-year Association of Whitman with 
Luban Exposed.” 

Feb. 14th, “Luban’s ‘Pull’ Failed Before Federal Judge.” 

Feb. 15th, “Flood of Cash from Whitman to Jake Luban.” 

Feb. 16th, “Luban Twice a Forger While in Whitman’s Pay.” 

Feb. 17th, “Whitman Quick to Free Luban from Sing Sing.” 

Feb. 18th, “Luban Quickly Back to Crime After Pardon.” 

Feb. 19th, “Goldman Made Whitman Angry and was Tried.” 

Feb. 20th, “Whitman Cited for Protecting Luban Crooks.” 


Newspaper reporters went to the law offices of Ex-Governor 
Whitman daily on the publication of the articles in the New 
York American to see what he had to say in reply. The former 
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Governor made no reply for publication. The manuscript which 
I furnished The American, was divided into nine instalments 
and was called “The Truth About the Becker Case.” The in- 
stalments read as follows: 


INSTALMENT NO. 1. 


When Ex-Governor Charles S. Whitman finishes his investigation 
into the Hylan administration, I suggest that he investigate the 
conduct of Charles S. Whitman as district attorney of New York 
County, and the conduct of some of his subordinates in that office. 
I recommend that he inquire into the employment by District At- 
torney Whitman of the criminal Jacob Luban, who was on the pay- 
roll of the district attorney’s office from early in October, 1912 to 
the end of 1914; and of the employment of Luban’s brother Morris 
and of the services for which they were paid. I also suggest that 
while Mr. Whitman is making such an inquiry, that the Court of 
Appeals of this state and the Supreme Court and district attorney 
of New York County institute another investigation to determine 
how much of the testimony given by witnesses against Lieutenant 
Becker for the murder of Herman Rosenthal was perjury and who 
instigated the perjured testimony. Records, information and testi- 
mony gathered in the past few months, indicate that Jacob Luban 
conducted a school for perjury as an adjunct to the district attor- 
ney’s office and that he committed crimes that went unpunished 
while he was on the district attorney’s payroll. Jake Luban is an 
habitual and dangerous criminal. He has been responsible for many 
‘frameups’ and is now serving twelve years in Atlanta penitentiary 
for robbing letter boxes. He is also under indictment by a federal 
grand jury in New York City, for subornation of perjury. Before 
he left the Tombs prison for Atlanta, Luban boasted that his friends 
would secure his pardon from President Harding. Morris Luban 
is in Sing Sing where he was sent recently for five years for grand 
larceny and he is under the same subornation charge with his 
brother. Both the Lubans are old offenders, Jake was convicted 
in St. Louis for forgery in 1904 and served time, and he pleaded 
guilty to a charge of grand larceny in New York County in De- 
cember, 1910, being prosecuted by one of Mr. Whitman’s assistants. 
He was released under suspended sentence. Jake was under in- 
dictment in Brooklyn for forgery when he was arrested in Newark, 
N. J., for forgery on August 12, 1912. His confederate in the 
Brooklyn crime, Henry Bernstein, had been sentenced to two years 
and ten months on July 22, 1912. Morris had been convicted of 
forgery in Brooklyn in December, 1911 and was under suspended 
sentence when he was arrested in Newark with his brother. The 
Lubans got into the Becker case because they thought they saw a 
chance to escape punishment in Newark by serving either the 
prosecution or the defense in that famous trial. 
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Herman Rosenthal was killed on the morning of July 16th. On 
September 18th, Jake Luban wrote to Judge John F. McIntyre, then 
Becker’s attorney, from jail in Newark, that he could acquit Becker 
of the murder charge. He wrote him a second time stating that 
he overheard Rose, Schepps, Vallon and other gamblers in a con- 
versation at the Sam Paul clubrooms before the murder, say that 
Rosenthal ‘ought to be croaked.’ Mr. McIntyre investigated Luban’s 
statement and rejected his offer. The next heard of Luban was 
that on October 10th, he and Morris were taken from the Newark 
jail and brought to New York by two assistants of district attorney 
Whitman. It was after Jake Luban had offered to acquit Becker, 
that Morris Luban was used by District Attorney Whitman as a 
witness against Becker and he and his brother put on the public 
payroll, They both escaped trial on the Newark indictment at the 
request of the New York district attorney. Before Morris Luban 
testified against Becker, he and his brother Jake were completely 
equipped with new wearing apparel. The records of the comptroller 
and of the district attorney’s office in New York County, show that 
they were supplied with new ties, shoes, suits of clothing and over- 
coats, at the public expense. Morris Luban was supplied with a 
new plate for false teeth and new gold-filled eye glasses. Jake and 
Morris were lodged at the Broadway Central Hotel and detectives 
from the district attorney’s office were assigned to keep them com- 
pany. They lived on the fat of the land at the expense of the 
county. The records show that Jake was on the payroll from early 
in October, 1912 to the end of 1914, a period of more than two 
years, and that he received in direct payments three dollars a day. 
The vouchers which he signed for these sums read: ‘In re Rosen- 
thal investigation: Special and confidential services rendered in 
obtaining information and collecting evidence in the matter of John 
Doe, et al, pursuant to instructions of District Attorney.’ 


Besides these payments aggregating more than two thousand dol- 
lars, Jake Luban received other sums of money from the district 
attorney’s office, and Mr. Whitman himself had a large private fund 
at his disposal. An indication of the nature of some of these extra 
city payments to Luban is contained in the following receipt for 
$61.20, which Jake Luban signed in May, 1914: ‘Expenses neces- 
sarily incurred in confidential services in keeping J. L. G. (Jacob 
L. Goldman) under surveillance and obtaining information and 
collecting evidence in the matter of the murder of Herman Rosen- 
thal, etc.’ The only expenses accounted for under this voucher are 
for three meals a day, and theatre tickets almost daily, carfares 
and telephones. Goldman was Luban’s confederate in crime and 
was on the district attorney’s payroll as a ‘witness’ in the second 
Becker trial. Besides being furnished with a new outfit of apparel, 
Morris Luban was put on the district attorney’s payroll at $3 a 
day. He and his brother Jake lived at the Broadway Central Hotel 
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where two board bills aggregating $629 were incurred for them 
and two district attorney’s employees, from October 11th to No- 
vember 22nd, 1912. The County of New York paid Jake Luban’s 
board bills for more than two years. Morris Luban testified against 
Becker on October 11, 1912. The records show that besides other 
moneys spent for him by the district attorney he was paid at the 
rate of $3 a day until December 14th, more than two months after 
he testified. The Court of Appeals in reviewing the first Becker 
trial, branded Morris Luban’s testimony as perjury, Justice His- 
cock writing the opinion, stating: ‘One of them, Luban, was pro- 
duced for the purposes of the trial by the criminal authorities of a 
neighboring State where he was confined in jail on some conviction 
or charge, whereof the nature does not appear. After being brought 
to New York and before going on the stand, this witness in a man- 
ner which we cannot but regard as significant, was given an oppor- 
tunity for conference with Rose, the chief witness for the prosecu- 
tion, and who was immediately to follow him upon the stand.’ 
Justice Nathan L. Miller, of the Court of Appeals, now Governor 
of the State, was even more emphatic in his condemnation of 
Luban’s testimony. In a separate opinion concurring in the reversal 
of Becker’s conviction, he wrote: ‘In the last analysis, the case 
in its legal aspect rests on the testimony of Rose, Weber, Vallon 
and Schepps, to a very slight extent corroborated by Hallen and 
Luban, * * * * I am spared the necessity of discussing the evidence 
showing the worthless character of Hallen and Luban, their mo- 
tives, the inherent improbabilities of their testimony, the contra- 
dictions by other witnesses, the established perjury of Luban, and 
the conflict between him and Rose on the collateral matter, tend 
strongly to discredit both, and indeed to cast suspicion on the whole 
case. Fe ee 

In telling of the delivery of Jake and Morris Luban from the 
Newark jail and of their production in the district attorney’s office, 
the New York World on October 11, 1912, said: ‘The utmost 
secrecy was maintained at the district attorney’s office regarding 
the two men. On learning that they were in the building, Mr. 
Whitman could not conceal his pleasure. The district attorney 
hurried from the murder trial, explaining to Justice Goff the reason 
for his departure, and with Assistants Minton and Rubin had a 
long talk with the brothers.’ Morris Luban testified as a perjured 
witness in the Becker case, the day this article was published, hav- 
ing been brought from Newark the evening before. 


INSTALMENT NO. 2, 


Jake Luban was a criminal when put on the public payroll by 
District Attorney Whitman as ‘confidential’ aide in the Becker case 
and he continued his criminal career while a public employee, ex- 
empt from civil service. There is no record that the District At- 
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torney ever applied to the State Civil Service Commission for 
Luban’s exemption as an ‘expert.’ Luban was an expert in forgery 
only. Early in his career as ‘confidential’ aide to District Attorney 
Whitman, Luban succumbed to his criminal instincts. Luban was 
a friend of Max and Louis Soviner, notorious disorderly house 
proprietors, who were driven out of St. Louis and South Africa 
by the public authorities. Assistant District Attorney James E. 
Smith, who was appointed by District Attorney Whitman and who 
served five years in the district attorney’s office under him, is 
authority for the published statement that the Soviners were two 
of the ‘Big Five’ Vice Trust exposed by him in 1912, after Herman 
Rosenthal was killed. Smith, prompted and led by the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime of which Frank Moss, Assistant District 
Attorney, was the head, raided disorderly houses in the Tenderloin 
on the night of August 15th that year, and told the newspapers that 
night and thereafter that the Soviners and Morcha Goldberg, were 
chiefs of the Vice Trust. The New York World of December 22, 
1912, says that the Soviners ‘controlled’ thirty-two disorderly re- 
sorts, and that ‘their profits in the last few years have been con- 
servatively estimated at $1,500,000.’ ‘Jim’ Smith himself, accord- 
ing to the Herald of September 1, 1912, is responsible for the state- 
ment that a fund of $50,000 was raised by the members of the ‘Big 
Five’ Vice Trust to buy ‘protection’ for their houses. On this point 
the Herald says: ‘Yesterday Mr. Smith learned that the story is 
absolutely true and that the money has been deposited in a bank in 
this city and will be turned over to any one who can guarantee 
that the district attorney’s office will not interfere with the houses.’ 

Louis Soviner was arrested in the spring of 1913 for keeping a 
disorderly house at 3rd Avenue and 16th Street, on complaint of 
St. George Rectory, popularly known as J. P. Morgan’s church. 
The arrest was made by the police, not by the district attorney. In 
spite of the raids by Jim Smith on so-called ‘Trust’ houses on 
August 15th preceding, neither of the Soviners was arrested even 
though Mr. Smith was certain then that $50,000 was on deposit in 
a bank to buy ‘protection.’ Officers Franke and Flood on Police 
Inspector Gillen’s staff, took Louis Soviner into custody as pro- 
prietor of a disorderly house. Jim Smith’s raids several months 
before, yielded only subordinate employees and inmates. No sooner 
was Louis Soviner arrested by the police than Jake Luban ‘confi- 
dential’ aide to District Attorney Whitman in the Becker case on 
a salary, got busy. He was active on behalf of his friend Soviner 
and while trying to save Louis he did himself a good turn by forg- 
ing checks on the Soviners to the extent of about $1,300. Max 
Soviner swears he spoke to Assistant District Attorney Frederick 
J. Groehl about these forgeries and that his brother did also, but 
the records do not show that Jake Luban was ever prosecuted for 
them. Luban continued on the District Attorney’s payroll as chief 
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‘confidential’ aide in the Becker case and was one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the district attorney’s office. During all this 
time, his trial in Brooklyn on the indictment for forgery for which 
Luban’s confederate Bernstein was sent to Sing Sing in July, 1912, 
was pending and postponed at the request of the New York District 
Attorney’s office, and a bench warrant for Luban issued in No- 
vember, 1913, was withdrawn. Later, and before the second Becker 
trial, Luban and a confederate, Jacob L. Goldman, forged checks 
on a restaurant proprietor named Pearl, on Lafayette Street, across 
the street from the Criminal Courts Building. Goldman was at that 
time on the District Attorney’s payroll as a ‘witness’ in the second 
Becker trial. Goldman and Luban lived together at the expense 
of the county, and their expense bills show that they went to 
theatre almost daily. Goldman, besides being paid by the district 
attorney as a ‘witness’ in the Becker case, was equipped with new 
wearing apparel as were the two Lubans before him. 


Luban was not punished for the forgeries put over on Pearl, the 
restaurant keeper, or for the other crimes which he committed, 
but months after the second Becker trial and after he gave out a 
statement in Cleveland casting discredit on the testimony of James 
Marshall, the colored witness who corroborated the ‘Harlem Con- 
ference,’ Goldman was arrested. He charged that Luban was the 
principal and that he was only a tool in passing the forged checks. 
Luban, however, was not apprehended on Goldman’s charge, and 
Goldman went to Sing Sing. Luban’s efforts to help Soviner did 
not stop with his forgeries. He went further than that. Louis 
Soviner was up for trial in Special Sessions on June 13, 1913, 
having been arrested by the police several months before. He did 
not respond when the clerk called his name and his bond of $500 
was forfeited. Soviner subsequently surrendered himself to the 
district attorney and the announcement was made that he would 
give ‘evidence regarding affairs in the Tenderloin sufficient to ob- 
tain the indictment of high police officials.” His case was again 
on for trial July 30, 1913, when he disappeared from the court 
room. His bail of $500 was again forfeited. Soviner went to 
Florida to escape prosecution, accompanied by Harry Freedman, his 
bartender, and stayed there until he surrendered himself in April, 
1914. He was tried in May, 1915. Max Soviner admits under 
oath that he solicited the aid of Assistant District Attorney Groehl 
to get his brother off with a light fine. In a public statement last 
May (1920), former Assistant District Attorney Groehl explained 
the light sentence of Soviner by saying that he was of ‘aid to the 
county in the Becker case.’ This was the plea to the court, according 
to Mr. Groehl, when sentence of thirty days was imposed. Soviner 
had a bad record and was an old offender. Soviner’s services to 
the county in the Becker case are not apparent from the records 
unless it be that an employe of Soviner was ‘discovered’ by the 
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District Attorney as a ‘witness’ in the second Becker trial. This 
employe was Sam Antovil, who swears he worked in a movie house 
for the Soviners for several years. Antovil was on the payroll of 
the district attorney’s office as a ‘witness’ from April 1 to June 2nd, 
1914, before and after Becker’s second trial, and received $25 a 
week from the district attorney’s office for which he signed receipts 
which read: ‘To cover board, laundry, lodging and other incidental 
expenses while in attendance as a witness in the case of the People 
v. Becker, et al, pursuant to the request of the District Attorney and 
as per agreement.’ Antovil was also equipped with a new outfit 
of wearing apparel at the expense of the county. He was not called 
as a witness and swears that he spent most of the time while on 
the payroll of the district attorney’s office, in the country. He de- 
clines to tell what his testimony was to be, but admits he knew 
nothing about the Rosenthal murder and swears he wants to blot 
out forever the memory of his relations with the district attorney’s 
office and the Becker case. 

Another ‘witness’ in the Becker case paid by the District Attor- 
ney’s office, besides Goldman, Antovil and Morris Luban, was Ber- 
nard Freedman, whose brother Harry went to Florida with Louis 
Soviner when the latter jumped bail. Bernard was on the district 
attorney’s payroll from April 1 to June 2nd, 1914, and Goldman was 
paid from early in March to June 17, 1914, during part of which 
period Jake Luban was paid expenses for ‘guarding’ Goldman as a 
‘witness.’ Freedman and Goldman both received $25 a week for 
‘board, laundry and lodging’ and Freedman like the two Lubans, 
Goldman and Antovil, was equipped with an outfit of new wearing 
apparel at the public expense. These three alleged new ‘witnesses’ 
in the case against Lieutenant Becker—Goldman, Freedman and 
Antovil—friends of Luban and Soviner, and one an employee of 
the latter, were put on the public payroll at the time Louis Soviner 
returned from Florida to stand trial on the charge of conducting a 
disorderly house, for which he was arrested by the police. He 
pleaded guilty and the district attorney urged the court to impose 
only a light sentence because of his services to the district attorney 
in the Becker case, as explained by Mr. Groehl. 


INSTALMENT NO. 3. 


Jake Luban was tried before Judge Dike and a jury in Brooklyn 
on a charge of forgery in April, 1915, his trial having been post- 
poned from the summer of 1912 when Luban’s confederate, Bern- 
stein, was sentenced to two years and ten months by Judge Faw- 
cett. The charge against Luban was that he ‘forged and counter- 
feited’ a check of Mitlitzky Brothers on the East River National 
Bank for $100, Luban was under suspended sentence in New York 
County when he committed this crime, having pleaded guilty to 
grand larceny in December 1910. In April 1912, only a month 
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before he committed the crime for which he was ultimately tried 
before Judge Dike, Luban had forged checks of J. Rosov of Brook- 
lyn, which were deposited in Hugo Lederer’s private bank in New 
York by Esther Haiken, a confederate, who confessed to Assistant 
District Attorney Robert C. McCormack under District Attorney 
Whitman, that she gave Luban the check book and deposit book. 
This was less than six months before Luban was put on the District 
Attorney’s payroll as ‘confidential’ aide in the Becker case. Luban 
was a third offender when he committed the crime for which he 
was tried before Judge Dike. He had served time in St. Louis in 
1904, and had pleaded guilty to grand larceny in N. Y. County in 
1910. It was while he was under suspended sentence on this plea 
of guilt that he put over the forgeries on Rosov and Mitlitzky 
Bros., and that he was arrested in Newark, N. J., with his brother 
Morris, the famous Becker witness, for forgery there. Luban’s 
trial on the Brooklyn forgery was postponed from July 1912 to 
April 1915, during most of which time he was ‘confidential’ aide 
to District Attorney Whitman. On Nov. 11, 1913, a bench war- 
rant was issued for his arrest by Judge Fawcett, who wanted him 
to stand trial. His name and that of his brother Morris, had been 
printed in connection with the Becker case. Luban appealed to 
his friends in the New York District Attorney’s office where he 
was drawing salary, and the warrant in Brooklyn was withdrawn 
at their request. It was just about this time that he was commit- 
ting forgery on Louis Soviner and instigating Jake Goldman to 
pass forged checks on Pearl, the Lafayette Street restaurant man. 
Luban was defended at the trial before Judge Dike by Lawyer 
A. J. Nova, who appealed his conviction which was affirmed in 
February 1916. Walter Rogers Deuel, a former assistant to Dis- 
trict Attorney Whitman, carried Luban’s appeal to the Court of 
Appeals which unanimously affirmed the conviction in June 1916. 
Luban had been sentenced by Judge Dike to twenty years. His 
crime was committed in May, 1912, but he managed to stay out 
of jail while committing other crimes, until March, 1916, when he 
went to Sing Sing. On March 20, 1917, his sentence was com- 
muted by Governor Whitman to one year, one month and 13 days 
and he was paroled on April 14, 1917. In Governor Whitman’s 
report to the State Legislature of ‘Pardons, Commutations and 
Reprieves’ granted during 1917, he says: ‘I have, in commuting 
this sentence, acted upon a letter written to me by Hon. James A. 
Delehanty, when he was judge of the Court of General Sessions 
of New York County, under date of December 28, 1916, which is as 
follows: Application has heretofore been made to you for execu- 
tive clemency in behalf of Jacob Luban, and there are certain mat- 
ters in connection with this application which I feel should be 
brought to your attention. This defendant with one Bernstein was 
indicted in May, 1912, for the crime of forgery in the second de- 
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gree, as a second offense. Bernstein was tried and convicted as a 
second offender on June 21, 1912, and was sentenced to a term of 
two years and ten months. He was granted a pardon, I am ad- 
vised, after serving about a year. This defendant, Jacob Luban, 
was discharged on his own recognizance and remained at large 
until March, 1915, when he was tried and convicted and sentenced 
to a term of twenty years in State Prison. It is apparent from 
the record of the trial, that the defendant Bernstein was the chief 
actor in this forgery and that the defendant Luban was concerned 
only with uttering the forgery. It is evident that the trial judge 
had been supplied with information which led him to regard the 
defendant Luban as a menace to the community. He accused the 
defendant of a conviction in another state, which I believe did 
not exist. The judge was clearly under the belief that this de- 
fendant was the same Luban, whose testimony in the trial of Becker, 
was so much condemned by the Court of Appeals. The information 
given to the Court and which this defendant has always said was 
inspired by a private detective agency whose conduct he had called 
to the attention of the district attorney and which was therefore 
desirous of injuring him, has never been established to be true 
in any court, and remains nothing but unconfirmed rumor and 
suspicion. On the basis of this rumor, however, this defendant has 
been given a sentence of twenty years in prison for the same 
offense for which his co-defendant served a little over a year. Lu- 
ban has been in jail for a longer period than his co-defendant served, 
and I feel that having consideration only to an equality in the ad- 
ministration of the law, he is entitled to apply for a hearing at 
the hands of the Executive. Another matter warrants me in urging 
upon Your Excellency a favorable consideration of this man’s case. 
He rendered very valuable and (as I am firmly convinced) honest 
service to the people of the State in connection with the Becker 
case. My belief in this respect is confirmed by statements made to 
me by Mr. Frank Moss. My own knowledge of the Becker case 
satisfies me that Luban disclosed a number of efforts which were 
made to tamper with the witnesses for the state or to foist upon 
the state false witnesses. For all these reasons I strongly urge 
that at this time his application be considered favorably, and that 
he be permited to go upon his good behavior. 

‘And also upon the recommendation of District Attorney Lewis 
of Kings County under date of March 24, 1917, which follows: 
‘I received a communication from Judge Delehanty last month 
calling my attention to certain matters which he believed would 
warrant a reconsideration by me of the application for executive 
clemency made by one Jacob Luban some time ago, namely, that 
Frank Bernstein, a co-defendant, who was also convicted on the 
same charge, received a sentence of only two and a half years and 
was pardoned after serving about a year, which sentence was out 
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of all proportion to the sentence of twenty years received by Luban; 
also that Luban had rendered very valuable services to the district 
attorney of New York County in the case of Becker. In view of 
these facts and after thoroughly considering the matter, I have 
come to the conclusion that the case warrants the exercise of such 
executive clemency on your part as you may deem just and proper 
in the premises.’ This letter by District Attorney Lewis was dated 
four days after Luban’s term was commuted by Governor Whitman. 


Judge Dike who sentenced Luban to twenty years, protested 
against Luban’s pardon. He was not asked to supply the proof 
of Luban’s conviction in St. Louis which Delehanty in his letter 
says ‘remains nothing but unconfirmed rumor and suspicion.’ Since 
Judge Delehanty’s letter was written, proof of Luban’s conviction 
in St. Louis has been supplied. At Luban’s trial in the Federal 
Court several weeks ago for stealing mail from letter boxes, the 
district attorney who convicted him in St. Louis and the complain- 
ant in the case, were both witnesses against him. Luban was con- 
victed and sentenced to twelve years by Federal Judge Knox. He 
is in Atlanta prison and he and his brother Morris are under in- 
dictment in the Federal court charged with subornation of perjury. 
One of those whose perjury they suborned is Bernard Freedman, 
one of the ‘witnesses’ in the Becker case, who confessed that he 
swore falsely at Luban’s direction, on behalf of the defense, in a 
prosecution for the theft of a carload of lard. This case was tried 
in the Federal Court just before Luban himself was convicted for 
the rifling of letter boxes. Luban’s conviction in the Federal Court 
stirred Judge Dike, who as Judge Delehanty writes in Luban’s 
behalf, regarded Luban as a ‘menace to the community.’ Judge 
Dike could never quite understand why Luban should be favored 
with a pardon by Governor Whitman. He seemed to think that 
Luban was a wizard or a super-criminal and could command even 
those in authority sworn to punish lawbreakers. When he read 
of Luban’s conviction before Judge Knox, Judge Dike recalled Lu- 
ban’s previous twenty-year sentence and his pardon by Governor 
Whitman and wrote Judge Knox as follows: ‘I noticed in the 
press the conviction had before you of one Jacob Luban, and your 
sentence thereafter of said prisoner to the Atlanta Penitentiary for 
twelve years. This recalled the fact that said Luban had been 
tried before me in 1916 as a second offender and after conviction 
I had sentenced him to twenty years in Sing Sing Prison. In 1917 
the then Governor Whitman asked for my opinion upon the case 
with a view of granting a pardon to Luban, but I vehemently and 
vigorously opposed the granting of such pardon, and yet, in face 
of that, the Governor granted him a pardon. Thereafter and on 
January 23, 1918, the Governor went still further and restored said 
crook to citizenship—a most amazing situation. From former 
Governor Whitman’s ex-secretary I learned that there had been a 
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conditional pardon and that led me to write to the Parole Board 
of the State of New York from which I received a letter, a copy 
of which I enclose herewith. It seems to me that this man Luban 
should under no circumstances be permitted to escape the sentence 
that I imposed, and that a warrant should be lodged in Atlanta from 
Sing Sing prison. If he has not already been sent away, I would 
like to take up the discussion of whether he should not first be 
made to serve the sentence that I imposed before beginning to 
serve the sentence imposed by yourself, This case is a most pe- 
culiar one and I have been peculiarly interested in it because of 
the outrageous pardon that was granted.’ 

Judge Knox replied to Judge Dike that Luban was held in the 
Tombs following his conviction and sentence, so that he could again 
be tried with his brother Morris on the subornation charge. Sub- 
sequently Jake was sent to Atlanta and Morris to Sing Sing. 


INSTALMENT NO. 4. 


While out on bail pending the appeal of his conviction before 
Judge Dike to the Appellate Division and Court of Appeals in 
1915 and 1916, Luban continued his criminal career in New York 
City and elsewhere. His ‘Flower and Feather Club, on Sixth 
Avenue near 13th Street, was raided by Lieut. Costigan and Luban 
was indicted for conducting a gambling house. There is no record 
that he was ever tried on this indictment. He then opened a pool- 
room on Broadway near 13th Street, where he was again raided 
by Costigan. The district inspector was reduced in rank because 
the raid was made over his head. Luban opened another gambling 
house on 21st Street near Fifth Avenue, where he was again raided 
by the police. By this time the Court of Appeals unanimously af- 
firmed Luban’s conviction before Judge Dike on which he was to 
serve twenty years, and he went to Sing Sing. He was there about 
a month when he was transferred to Great Meadows where only 
first offenders go. Luban was an habitual criminal. Charles S. 
Whitman was governor. He was released from prison as previously 
told on a commutation of sentence by the Governor and returned 
to his haunts in New York City about May 1, 1917. No sooner 
was he out of jail than he again resumed his criminal practices. 
Jake Goldman’s term expired within a few days of Luban’s re- 
lease. He joined Luban in New York and, with Freedman as a 
partner, they opened the gambling house on Chrystie Street, near 
Broome, which they continued until after Hylan’s election and be- 
fore he took office as Mayor. The gambling house in the shape of 
a cigar store was raided by the police. During its existence, Luban 
had used the name of Governor Whitman in threatening the police 
if they interfered with him in his gambling business. The place 
flourished in August, 1917, when Luban was arrested, charged with 
passing a forged money order on E. Levy of 1540 Broadway, the 
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money order having been stolen in the gambling house from James 
Hanlon of Knoxville, Tenn. The district attorney’s office failed 
to produce Hanlon as a witness and the charge against Luban was 
dismissed by Magistrate Frederick J. Groehl, though the theft in- 
volved several hundred dollars. 

Luban continued his criminal career after the gambling house 
was closed. He got hold of several houses in West 46th Street 
and rented furnished rooms to couples by the day, no reference or 
registration required. His wife who had him arrested for assault, 
conducted the houses during 1919 when Luban was a fugitive in 
Mexico, having fled from an indictment in New York County on 
a forgery charge. He had been arrested on March 7th, 1919 and, 
after several postponements, his bail was forfeited on May 15th. 
The Pinkertons located him in Tampico, Mexico, where he was 
arrested on July 3rd, and brought back to New York by Assistant 
District Attorney Sheridan and Detective Maney. Luban was tried 
on this indictment which charged him with forgery, on January 
23, 1920. Witnesses against him were Monte Gibson and his wife 
who had also been arrested and indicted for defrauding the Corn 
Exchange Bank out of $310. They confessed to the District At- 
torney implicating Luban. The victim of Luban’s forgery was H. 
Stoller, a depositor in the bank. One of the witnesses for Luban 
was Adolphe G. Wittner who later pleaded guilty in the Federal 
Court to the charge of stealing mail from letter boxes with Luban. 
Another confederate who acknowledged his guilt in the rifling of 
letter boxes with Luban, is Paul Martini, who was sentenced to 
six years in Atlanta Prison where Luban is serving twelve years. 
One of the witnesses called by Luban in his own behalf in the Fed- 
eral Court was former Magistrate and former Assistant District 
Attorney Frederick J. Groehl, who was district attorney Whitman’s 
chief assistant in shaping the prosecution and rounding up witnesses 
in the Becker case. Luban worked mainly with Groehl while on 
the District Attorney’s staff. Luban tried to show through Groehl, 
that the Pinkertons had no proof of his (Luban’s) conviction in St. 
Louis in 1904, but the subsequent production of the district attor- 
ney who convicted Luban in St. Louis overcame all Luban’s efforts. 
Judge Groehl was asked if he ever made inquiry in St. Louis of 
Luban’s conviction there and he replied that he had not. Luban 
claimed his brother Morris was the convicted party. Groehl testi- 
fied with reference to Luban’s trial in Brooklyn that he (Groeh!) 
had been ‘asked to see Judge Dike and explain to him that you 
(Luban) were not convicted in St. Louis and you were not a wit- 
ness in the Becker case.’ Groehl’s efforts in behalf of Luban failed 
to impress Judge Dike who gave Luban the limit for his crime, 
Groehl swore that Luban served subpoenaes and did ‘errands’ while 
on the district attorney’s payroll from October, 1912, to January, 
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1915, though he was paid as ‘confidential investigator’ for ‘collect- 
ing evidence’ in the Becker case. 


INSTALMENT NO. 5. 


Lieut. Charles Becker was convicted of the murder of Herman 
Rosenthal on the testimony of Jack Rose, ‘Bridgie’ Webber, Harry 
Vallon, Sam Schepps, Morris Luban and James D. Hallen. The 
Court of Appeals reversed the first conviction. Only these six says 
the court, gave testimony tending to connect Becker with the 
crime. The testimony of Hallen and Luban was branded as per- 
jury and as ‘inherently improbable.’ Luban swore that he was at 
the scene of the murder when it occurred, and he swore that he 
spoke to Rosenthal in the Metropole Hotel a few minutes before 
he was killed. Luban also swore that he heard Lieut. Becker say 
to Jack Rose in the Lafayette Baths a few weeks before the murder, 
‘If Rosenthal isn’t croaked, I'l] croak him myself.’ Luban and his 
brother Jake were in jail on a forgery charge in Newark when 
they were brought to the district attorney’s office the night before 
Morris testified. Morris and Jake were in conference with the 
district attorney when Jack Rose was brought into the room. The 
Court of Appeals commenting on this fact said, ‘we cannot but re- 
gard as significant’? the manner in which this was done. Luban 
swore he was in Hammerstein’s theatre the night Rosenthal was 
killed and that he was accompanied by a woman whose name he 
withheld on the ground that to mention it would tend to incriminate 
and degrade him. Luban swore that they walked up one flight to 
a seat in the balcony. Mr. McIntyre, counsel for Becker, showed 
that the theatre in the lower part of the house, was closed the 
night Rosenthal was killed and that only the roof garden was 
open. Luban’s brother Alexander and other members of the family 
denied that Morris was in the vicinity of Broadway the night Ros- 
enthal was killed. They informed the district attorney that Morris 
was a perjurer. Morris Luban was convicted of forgery in Brook- 
lyn only ten months before he testified, and he was out on bail 
pending appeal when he testified. A few months after he testified, 
Morris Luban and Max Margolies, another witness for the prosecu- 
tion, offered to sell a retraction of their testimony to Becker’s 
counsel who informed Mr. Whitman of the fact. Margolies had 
testified that he heard Becker give instructions to his squad to 
‘frame a raid.’ Both he and Morris Luban admitted under oath 
subsequently that they had perjured themselves. 

Hallen, the Court of Appeals said, was a ‘degenerate lawyer and 
convict who also was temporarily delivered from jail to be a witness.’ 
He had swindled Brokaw Brothers and was sentenced to two years 
in Sing Sing, the last week in August, 1912. He remained in the 
Tombs one week before he was sent to Sing Sing and was brought 
from Sing Sing to testify. He swore he overheard Becker say to 
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one of his ‘strong arm’ squad in the Tombs while Becker was a 
prisoner there, that the people would yet reward him with a medal 
for killing that ‘damned crook Rosenthal.’ The Court of Appeals 
discarded Hallen’s testimony. Hallen had served time before he 
testified and had been arrested twice since his release from jail. 
Rose followed Morris Luban on the witness stand. Luban had 
admitted under oath that he was in the district attorney’s office 
with District Attorney Whitman for an hour before he was intro- 
duced to Jack Rose in the same room. He swore he spoke to Rose 
‘ten or fifteen minutes.’ Rose swore he did not know Luban and 
that he did not speak to him when introduced. “Why were you 
introduced to Luban?’ Rose was asked. “To identify him,’ he an- 
swered. Rose swore that Becker ordered the killing of Rosenthal at a 
conference held in a vacant lot at 124th Street and 7th Avenue. He 
swore he went there by appointment with Becker who asked him to 
bring Webber with him. He said that he and Vallon went there to- 
gether in a taxi and that he left Schepps to bring Webber who ar- 
rived soon after. He swore that he, Becker and Webber conversed 
together, that Vallon stood a short distance away and that Schepps 
was at 7th Avenue and 122nd Street. The defense brought out the 
fact that the so-called vacant lot was an excavation about thirty 
feet deep at the end of June when the ‘conference’ is alleged to have 
occurred. Schepps swore as a ‘corroborating witness’ that he con- 
versed with the chauffeur of his car while the ‘conference’ was in 
progress. No such ‘conference’ or meeting of Rose, Becker and 
Webber is mentioned by Rose in his ‘confession’ to the district at- 
torney, made several weeks after the murder, and it is at this 
‘conference’ that Becker is accused of having ordered Webber to 
take the job of killing Rosenthal out of Rose’s hands. “The people 
claim,’ said the Court of Appeals, ‘that the murder conspiracy was 
fully hatched at the Harlem conference, probably in June, and if 
the existence of that conference is not satisfactorily established the 
case against the defendant falls in utter collapse.’ 

The Court then analyzed the testimony with reference to the 
Harlem conference, and said: ‘If the Harlem conference ever oc- 
curred as claimed by the people, it is urged that two other wit- 
nesses could have testified to it. Rose and his associates testify 
that they went there in two automobiles driven by chauffeurs, * * * 
The conference took place in a vacant lot at night. It lasted a 
considerable time and during it, Schepps, according to his story, 
stood and conversed with one of the chauffeurs. This all occurred 
a comparatively short time before the murder and alleged disclos- 
ures implicating the defendant, and it would seem that the chauf- 
feurs must have remembered something of it. On the cross-exami- 
nation of Schepps, defendant’s counsel persistently but unsuccess- 
fully endeavored to learn the identity of these alleged chauffeurs. 
On the motion for a new trial it appeared, however, that during 
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the trial their identity was disclosed to the district attorney, who 
procured their attendance at his office for investigation and exami- 
nation, and then they were not produced on the trial. It was 
claimed by the people on the motion for a new trial that on such 
examination they simply declared themselves unable to remember 
any such trip as the unusual Harlem one, The alleged chauffeurs 
themselves made affidavits absolutely denying that they ever drove 
to the alleged conference.’ These affidavits were used by the de- 
fense in their motion for a new trial, which was granted. Rose, 
Webber, Vallon and Schepps all had immunity agreements with 
District Attorney Whitman. They were all lodged together in the 
West Side jail at 54th Street, and as the Court of Appeals says, 
‘ample opportunities existed for collaboration on the evidence they 
were to give under their life-saving agreement to convict Becker.’ 

Judge Nathan L. Miller, now Governor of the State, in his con- 
curring opinion reversing the conviction of Becker, says, ‘The 
story of the Harlem conference is incredible on its face and the 
manner of its narration by the witnesses proves it to be a pure 
fabrication. The district attorney does not deny and the dissenting 
opinion admits, that it is essential to the People’s case. * * * ’ 
If he (Becker), wanted to talk with Webber, he could have done 
it without calling him to Harlem and without having witnesses 
present; and yet he is accused of having asked Rose to bring 
Webber to Harlem to plan a murder, and then of having calmly 
proposed the murder in the unexpected presence of a third person, 
a comparative stranger, while another stranger stood just out of 
hearing to be a corroborating witness. * * * If the story (of the 
conference) was a fabrication, it was important to fix the time 
and place so as not to admit of contradiction. The place was a 
vacant lot in Harlem. The time they refused to fix, either the 
day of the week or month. They thought it was the latter part of 
June, but Schepps who remembered the number 2529 Seventh Ave- 
nue where the ‘gunmen’ lived, said it might have been as early as 
May. Rose, Webber and Vallon were all accomplices and they 
needed the corroboration of Schepps who, the court said, was not 
an accomplice though a confederate, to give legal validity to their 
testimony. Schepps swore he was in the taxi by the curb talking 
with the chauffeur while the ‘conference’ was on. He could not 
testify to what was said. Schepps was wanted by the Federal 
authorities for illicit traffic in opium and one reason why he hesi- 
tated to disclose his whereabouts after the murder was his fear of 
arrest on this charge. He seems to have escaped prosecution on the 
opium charge following his testimony in the Becker trial. 


INSTALMENT NO. 6. 


The second prosecution of Lieut. Becker was conducted by Dis- 
trict Attorney Whitman and to him goes all the credit for its suc- 
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cessful termination. So convinced was the District Attorney of 
Becker’s guilt that, as Governor, he resisted every appeal for 
clemency in Becker’s behalf. The District Attorney took active 
charge of marshalling the witnesses. He felt he could count on 
the testimony of the three accomplices and of their confederate 
Schepps, all of whom had immunity agreements. He needed further 
corroboration, however, of the Harlem ‘conference’ in order to 
convict Becker. The highest Court had cast grave doubt on the 
testimony of these four witnesses with reference to that meeting and 
characterized Schepps as an accomplice. In reversing the first 
trial, the Court said: ‘In the presence of such dangerous and de- 
generate witnesses as have been described and under the conditions 
attending and surrounding his case, the defendant certainly was 
entitled to a scrupulously fair and impartial trial where nothing 
should be done to prejudice his case or to obscure in the minds 
of the jurors the elemental question whether the evidence justified 
them in reaching the conclusion that he was guilty of the grave 
crime with which he was charged.’ After such language from the 
highest Court, it was expected that not only Schepps but other 
‘corroborating’ witnesses would be produced to prove the Harlem 
‘conference.’ Schepps was on the district attorney’s payroll during 
the month of May, 1914, during which time the second trial was 
held. His board bill at the Hotel Maryland was paid by the 
county and Schepps received $305 besides. But he was not called 
to testify. What happened to Schepps and why was he not pro- 
duced as a witness? Schepps swore in the first trial that he waited 
at the curb a block away from the ‘conference’ in conversation 
with the taxi chauffeur who was a friend of his. Why was not 
the taxi chauffeur produced? The district attorney knew him. 
He had been to the district attorney’s office and made affidavit 
and he was on the district attorney’s payroll for weeks before, dur- 
ing and after the trial. What happened to this ‘witness’ that he 
was not called? These queries are natural in view of the fact that 
Becker’s conviction depended on decisive corroboration of the 
Harlem ‘conference.’ Schepps had offered to disclose the ‘truth’ 
some months after he had testified in the first trial. 

Instead of producing Schepps or his chauffeur or the other 
chauffeur who was alleged to have brought Rose and Vallon to the 
‘conference,’ the district attorney produced a new witness. He pro- 
duced a colored boy about twenty-three years of age. This boy, 
James Marshall by name, swore that he saw Rose and Becker in 
conversation on the Seventh Avenue corner during the night of 
June 27th, three weeks before the murder. He swore he knew 
Rose and that he had acted as ‘stoolpigeon’ for Becker, having 
obtained the evidence on which Becker’s squad was to raid a crap 
game that night. Rose, Webber and Vallon did not know the date 
of the alleged conference and Schepps had thought it might have 
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been in May. Marshall’s testimony fixed it on June 27th. How 
did Marshall come to testify? Who got him and where was he 
picked up? We have seen that Jake Luban, the district attorney’s 
‘confidential’ investigator, had ‘picked up’ many ‘witnesses,’ includ- 
ing his own perjured brother. We have seen these ‘witnesses’ kept 
on the payroll long after their services were needed and that they 
were liberally paid. We find that Marshall was on the payroll 
during the month of May, 1914, for $260, and that County Detec- 
tive Qualls spent $113, keeping Marshall under ‘surveillance.’ Mar- 
shall himself, eight months after he testified, swore that Qualls 
had accompanied him from one town to another from April 11th 
until he came to New York to testify on May 5th. He swore he 
had met Assistant District Attorney Groehl several times before he 
testified and that he was taken to a theatrical agency in the World 
Building where he saw Jack Rose for the first time. He confessed 
that he perjured himself when he testified that he saw Becker and 
Jack Rose in conversation at 7th Avenue and 124th Street on the 
night of June 27th. ‘I didn’t know that the man who was speaking 
to Becker at Seventh Avenue and 124th Street on the night I was 
there was Jack Rose,’ swore the colored boy in his retracting affi- 
davit, ‘except from what Mr. Groehl told me.’ This affidavit was 
contradicted by Marshall in another affidavit which he made later. 
Marshall’s retracting affidavit was submitted to the Court of Ap- 
peals by Becker’s counsel in moving for a new trial after the second 
conviction, but no new trial was granted. The District Attorney, 
then Charles A, Perkins, submitted the colored boy’s counter 
affidavit obtained by Groehl, in opposing the motion. 


The mystery of the second Becker trial is how was Marshall ‘dis- 
covered’ and why were Schepps and the chauffeur, both on the 
district attorney’s payroll, discarded. Besides these two there were 
others on the district attorney’s payroll in the guise of ‘witnesses’ 
who were drawing pay from the county. There was Jake Gold- 
man, alias ‘Jake the Brick,’ who was Luban’s confederate in many 
crimes, and there was Bernard Freedman and Sam Antovil. Each 
drew $25 a week for three months and they were liberally supplied 
with board and pleasures at the expense of the County. Goldman 
swears he was presented to the district attorney as a ‘witness’ who 
overheard Becker tell Rose in the Lafayette Baths that Rosenthal 
should be ‘croaked.’ He swears his statement was taken by Assistant 
District Attorney Groehl and that he was taken before the Grand 
Jury. He swears that he was to take the place of Morris Luban at 
the second trial and to repeat the discredited perjured testimony that 
Luban gave. Goldman’s discovery as a ‘witness’ was announced 
with a show of mystery by the district attorney. According to 
The New York Times of March 8th, a ‘witness’ was let out of the 
Criminal Courts Building through the Judges’ Chambers after he 
had conferred with the district attorney. So important was this 
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‘witness’ that Jake Luban was able to obtain large extra payments 
from the district attorney to keep Goldman under ‘surveillance.’ 
On April 1, 1914, The New York World announced the following 
about Goldman: ‘In preparing for the second trial of Charles 
Becker, charged with the murder of Herman Rosenthal, district 
attorney Whitman has brought from under cover a new witness 
who may play an important part in the case against the former 
police lieutenant. He is Jacob Goldman, an East Sider, who swears 
he was at the Lafayette Baths in July, 1912, and heard Becker 
command Jack Rose to have Rosenthal ‘croaked.’ This is precisely 
the same evidence that was given at the first trial by Morris Luban, 
whose credibility was denounced by the Court of Appeals in the 
opinion reversing the Becker conviction. The strictures upon 
Luban were so severe as to practically disqualify him as a witness 
in the coming hearing. This caused the district attorney to bend 
his efforts to find if others who were in the baths at the time Luban 
swore he had been there, had any recollection of the conversation 
which was said to have been held in the steam room. His efforts 
were rewarded when he found Goldman.’ 


Bernard Freedman was not over twenty-two years old and a few 
years before had served time for being connected with a disorderly 
house. His brother Harry was bartender for the Soviners, who 
were noted for their traffic in immorality in New York, St. Louis 
and South Africa. Louis Soviner was arrested charged with con- 
ducting a disorderly house at Third Avenue and 16th Street in the 
Spring of 1913. It was Soviner who jumped bail and afterward 
came back to stand trial and receive a light sentence of thirty days 
in jail though he was an old and flagrant offender. ‘He was of 
service to the district attorney in the Becker case,’ explained Mr. 
Groehl to the Court of Special Sessions and to District Attorney 
Perkins, who was then in charge. Freedman was on the district 
attorney’s payroll for $25 a week from April 1 to June, 1914, and 
admits he was supposed to testify to the Harlem ‘conference.’ 
Antovil was a youth of 22 or 23 who was employed by the Soviners 
in a movie house. He admits he was a ‘witness’ in the Becker 
case and that he drew pay from the district attorney’s office as long 
as Bennie Freedman did, but he declines to tell what he was to 
swear to on the witness stand. ‘I want to forget forever that I 
had anything to do with the district attorney’s office or with Jake 
Luban and the Becker case,’ said Antovil under oath. ‘I have 
blotted that period out of my life.’ Antovil says he and Freedman 
spent most of their time in the country while they were drawing 
pay from the district attorney. He says that when they came back 
he pretended that he was too sick to testify. Goldman swears that 
Antovil and Freedman were to testify to the Harlem ‘conference.’ 

The payrolls of the district attorney’s office show that other wit- 
nesses were well taken care of. Harry Pollock, in whose house 
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Rose concealed himself for three days after the killing of Rosen- 
thal, received $1,166 to come to New York City and attend as a 
witness. The Hotel Maryland received $560 for feeding and lodg- 
ing Marshall, his team mate Allen, Schepps, Vallon and three 
County detectives from May 5th to 29th, 1914, and it received $135 
for boarding Jack Rose from May 7th to 29th. It also received 
$26 for boarding Rose and Lawyer Bernard Sandler for two days 
prior to May 7th. The Hotel Margaret in Brooklyn received $108 
for harboring Plitt and three others for a week. 


INSTALMENT NO. 7, 


The question still is who produced Marshall and how was he 
found? It was not by accident that Marshall was ‘discovered.’ 
The Court of Appeals accepted Marshall’s testimony as genuine 
and therefore his entrance into the Becker case is important. He 
proved to be the ‘missing link’ in the chain of ‘corroborative’ evi- 
dence. Becker’s life was ‘snuffed out’ virtually on the testimony 
of Marshall. Marshall did not come to the district attorney’s office 
of his own accord or without being prompted. He did not frame 
his own affidavit, or shape his own testimony. He could not have 
realized the importance of his testimony to the prosecution. Yet 
he was produced at the right time and testified in the ‘right way.’ 
Who ‘found’ Marshall for the district attorney? The testimony 
of Rose, Webber and Vallon with reference to the Harlem ‘confer- 
ence’ carried no weight with the jury. They were accomplices 
The failure to produce Schepps or his chauffeur or either of the 
chauffeurs that are supposed to have brought the four gamblers 
including Schepps to the ‘conference,’ ought to have provoked 
suspicion in the minds of the jurors. Instead of these mature per- 
sons, a callow, stunted and probably unmoral boy, a ‘stooolpigeon’ 
for Becker, is produced. This boy had signed a false name to an 
affidavit on which a warrant was obtained for a raid. The district 
attorney knew this fact. How far was this knowledge used to 
induce Marshall to testify against Becker? 

Another witness against Becker in the second trial was Charles 
B. Plitt, a newspaper ‘tipster,’ who acted as press agent for Becker. 
Plitt had obtained an affidavit from Dora Gilbert, Herman Rosen- 
thal’s first wife, the evening of July 15, a few hours before Rosen- 
thal was shot. He obtained this affidavit with Rose and Vallon, 
for Becker. The affidavit was to be presented to the district at- 
torney. Why should Becker want Rosenthal killed that night if he 
was obtaining an affidavit to discredit his character and if, as was 
sworn to, he got Webber to ‘pull off’ the witnesses Rosenthal ex- 
pected to produce before the district attorney the following day? 
Becker also knew that Rosenthal’s affidavit was in the hands of a 
New York newspaper and that Rosenthal’s sudden death meant 
suspicion on him. Plitt testified in Becker’s behalf in the first trial. 
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He swore that Jack Rose had gone on his knees in the Tombs 
where he saw him after his arrest and swore to him that Becker 
was not implicated in the murder. Plitt also swore in an affidavit 
that in November, 1911 (seven months before the murder), that 
Rosenthal tried to ‘bribe’ him to influence Becker. On the second 
trial, a year and a half after he first testified, Plitt swore that 
Becker warned him to keep away from Times Square the night 
of the murder. ‘Be sure you can prove an alibi that night,’ he says 
Becker told him. Plitt also swore that on the train going to Sing 
Sing, he spoke to Becker and that the latter ordered him to kill 
Rose if ‘anything happened to him,’ Becker. The officers who had 
Becker in charge swore no such conversation occurred. Did it occur 
to the jury that if Becker warned Plitt to keep away from Times 
Square that night, that Becker himself passed through Times 
Square about half an hour before the murder? Between the time 
of the first and second trials, Plitt was indicted for perjury. He 
was charged by the district attorney with having sworn falsely 
some months before the Rosenthal murder, when he was accused 
of having shot and killed a negro in a raid by the Becker squad. 
Plitt was sued for $15,000 by the widow of the man who was 
killed. He swore he did not carry a gun that night. Six months 
after the first Becker trial and a year after the alleged killing of 
the negro, Plitt was charged with having perjured himself in this 
testimony. He was held in $10,000 bail. The New York news- 
papers of July 18, 1913, published several columns of an alleged ‘con- 
fession’ by Plitt to the district attorney insinuating that certain 
persons received part of Becker’s graft. The Tribune on that day 
says that Plitt’s bail was reduced so ‘that he can be of greater as- 
sistance to Assistant District Attorney Groehl.’ Plitt was a hope- 
less character, yet his testimony helped to convict Becker. A week 
before Becker was executed Plitt charged publicly that he testified 
as he did, in the second trial, on the promise that Becker would 
not be permitted to die in the electric chair. 

The jury had only the testimony of the three accomplices and 
Marshall, Plitt and George Dougherty to go by, according to 
the Court of Appeals. Dougherty, who was chief of the Detec- 
tive Bureau, swore that Becker told him he did not know the where- 
abouts of Rose the day after Rosenthal was killed, when it subse- 
quently developed that he knew Rose was at Pollock’s house. Such 
a falsehood by Becker is easily understood. Rose was Becker’s 
graft collector, and at a moment when Rose might be wanted 
Becker would hesitate before disclosing his whereabouts. Besides, 
Becker wanted an affidavit from Rose to the effect that he, Rose, 
not Becker, had loaned Rosenthal the $1,500 to open the gambling 
house. Rose’s letter to Schepps in Hot Springs, a day or two after 
he was arrested, which was intercepted and did not reach Schepps, 
shows that Rose feared Becker had ‘deserted’ him. The Court of 
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Appeals in reviewing the testimony offered at the second trial, did 
not pass on the sufficiency of corroboration to convict Becker. It 
concluded that ‘there is evidence in the record other than that of 
the accomplices tending to connect the defendant with the com- 
mission of the crime. The principal sources of corroboration relied 
upon by the prosecution were the testimony of the colored man 
Marshall, the testimony of Deputy Commissioner George A. 
Dougherty, and the testimony of Charles B, Plitt, a former friend 
and intimate associate of Becker, who appears to have turned 
against him since the first trial.’ 

Plitt was indicted for perjury between the first and second trials 
as explained; Marshall was a boy of twenty-three who several 
months after he testified retracted the vital part of his testimony, 
and Dougherty’s testimony related only to Becker’s denial that he 
knew where Rose was after the murder. The highest court was 
dubious of Marshall’s testimony, in analyzing which it said: 
‘Accepting the testimony of Marshall as true, the defendant and 
Rose were together at a specified locality in Harlem on the night 
of June 27th, 1912, at a time, however, when they might naturally 
and properly have been together.’ In commenting on Plitt’s testi- 
mony, the Court of Appeals said: ‘No satisfactory explanation is 
given of Plitt’s change of attitude toward the defendant from one 
of devoted friendship to fatal hostility.’ Plitt’s indictment for 
perjury after Becker’s first conviction, and a rebuff by Becker, may 
explain. The Court of Appeals, in upholding the second convic- 
tion, made plain that it did not intend to substitute its own con- 
clusions of facts for the conclusion drawn by the Jury. ‘We are 
to see to it,’ said the court, ‘that the trial was fair and that there 
was sufficient evidence, within recognized rules of law, to support 
the verdict. This done, the responsibility for the result rests with 
the jury.’ 

INSTALMENT NO. 8. 


‘Lieutenant Becker was framed by Jack Rose,’ swore Jack Sulli- 
van in the first and second Becker trials. Sullivan was a particular 
friend of Herman Rosenthal and he knew Rose, Webber, Vallon 
and Schepps. He was with Becker the night Rosenthal was killed. 
Rose had ‘dropped’ Sullivan at Madison Square Garden early in the 
evening and he witnessed the prize fights there with a newspaper 
friend, ‘Deacon’ Terry. Becker was there also, and after the fights 
Sullivan, Terry, and Becker went to the Prince George Hotel for 
a drink. They left there in Becker’s automobile and Terry was 
‘dropped’ at the Hudson tube station, Broadway and 33rd Street. 
Sullivan and Becker rode downtown to the World office, where 
Becker went to the editorial rooms, while Sullivan waited down- 
stairs. When Becker reappeared they drove to 42nd Street and 
6th Avenue, and Sullivan left Becker at Webber’s gambling house. 
This was just before the gunmen had gathered for the fatal deed. 
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Sullivan swears he got off to pay a debt to Sam Paul, whom he 
expected to meet there. Not finding Paul, Sullivan left. Becker 
had driven through 42nd Street to Broadway on his way home. 
Sullivan was indicted for murder with Becker and the gunmen 
after he had been arrested and lodged in the Tombs and the West 
Side jail about two weeks and was urged to corroborate the ‘accom- 
plices,’ he swore. At the first trial, Sullivan was asked: Q. Did you 
talk with Rose in the Tombs when Webber and Vallon were 
present? A. I did. Q. Who were you alone with? A. Jack Rose. 
Q. Did he say that Mr. Whitman and Mr. James M. Sullivan had 
written a stipulation that if you would squeal Mr. Whitman would 
turn you out? A. Yes. Q. Did you say, ‘Who are you going to 
squeal on?’ and did he say they were going to squeal on Becker? 
A. He told me they were going to frame Becker up....Q. Did you 
have anything to do with the murder of Herman Rosenthal? A. 
No, and Mr. Whitman knows that. He said he was willing to sign 
an affidavit that I didn’t have any more to do with it than his baby. 
Sullivan swore his indictment followed his refusal to enter into 
the Rose frame-up against Becker. ‘Webber offered me a three- 
carat diamond ring for my wife and $25,000 if I went into the 
conspiracy with them,’ Sullivan charged. ‘I was simply to say 
‘yes’ to one question. That question was whether I had seen Becker 
in conversation with Webber and Rose at the Murray Hill baths 
after the murder. Before he was indicted for murder, Sullivan saw 
Rose in the Tombs. He swore Rose told him: ‘The rope is around 
my neck and I’m going to save myself. Whitman don’t want us, 
he wants Becker. Self-preservation is the first law of nature. We 
have to save ourselves. The other fellows are going to squeal, the 
gunmen are going to squeal, so I’m going to save myself by framing 
Becker. Sullivan, whose real name is Rich, swore that while he 
was in the West Side jail with Rose, Webber and Vallon, that 
Assistant District Attorney James E. Smith called on him three 
times and tried to induce him to corroborate Rose. I asked Smith 
if he believed Rose and he replied ‘no,’ Sullivan said. Rich spent 
eight months in jail before he was released on his own recognizance 
in May, 1913. The indictment for murder was still hanging over 
him when he testified at the second trial in May, 1914. 


In his closing address to the jury, District Attorney Whitman 
declared :— ‘If I had known before that Rose had taken Sullivan 
to Madison Square Garden where Sullivan met Becker, I would 
have called Sullivan as a witness myself.’ That fact was thor- 
oughly exploited in the first trial in October 1912, at every stage 
of which Mr. Whitman was present. 

In another part of his address to the same jury, Mr. Whitman 
said, referring to Sullivan:—‘Words do not contain what that 
creature is. I confess that until July 16, 1912, I didn’t believe he 
was a murderer, but I do believe it now.’ On May 25, 1914, fol- 
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lowing Becker’s second conviction, Mr. Whitman declared Sullivan 
would be tried soon.’ Sullivan was never tried and his indictment 
is still pending. The district attorney apparently never had any 
intention to try Sullivan for murder. Sullivan swore he spoke to 
Webber in May, 1913 when they were both out of jail and that 
Webber told him that the part he played in the Becker case weighed 
heavily on him and that he would be willing to serve five years in 
jail if he could free Becker. Sullivan swore that Webber agreed 
to go before a judge and swear that he lied on the witness stand 
against Becker. Later, Webber told him his lawyer advised that 
since he was a self-confessed murderer, his affidavit would do no 
good. Becker was then in Sing Sing awaiting the outcome of the 
appeal from the first conviction. Sullivan swore that Webber 
agreed to exonerate Becker through the testimony of Sam Schepps, 
who was not an accomplice. They arranged to get Schepps in the 
home of a friend and have him talk with a dictaphone in the room, 
but the scheme failed. Schepps did not testify at the second trial. 


District Attorney Whitman tried to trap Sullivan as to the date 
of his first conversation with Rose in the Tombs. The district 
attorney was sure Sullivan was wrong and threatened him for 
‘lying’. Sullivan was unmoved and repeated his testimony. After 
recess, the district attorney apologized to the court. He found he 
had been in error. Before recess Sullivan shot over a reply to a 
question that fazed the district attorney. ‘If I had been willing to 
commit perjury for you, I never would have been indicted for mur- 
der,’ he shouted. Another witness who testified in Becker’s behalf 
on the second trial was Isidor Fischman, in whose home the dic- 
tagraph records of Schepps’ statement were to be taken. Fischman 
swore that Webber told him many times that Becker had been 
‘framed’ and that he, Webber, regretted his part in the ‘framing’! 
He swore that Webber called Schepps the ‘star corroborator’ and 
told him that he would have nothing further to do with Schepps. 
Fischman swore he had visited Sullivan in the West Side Jail 
where Sullivan was with the ‘informers’ and that he heard the 
latter say that they ‘framed’ Becker to save themselves. He in- 
cluded Morris Luban and Schepps, both ‘corroborating’ witnesses 
for the district attorney in the first trial, as participants in the 
‘frameup.’ 

Morris M. Beecher, a lawyer and cousin of Jack Sullivan, swore 
that Webber said in his presence and in his office, that he was 
willing to give ten years of his life if he could eradicate his ‘mis- 
take’ in the Becker case. Sullivan then asked Webber, according 
to Beecher, ‘if you feel so sorry for Becker, why don’t you make an 
affidavit ?? To which Beecher swore Webber replied, ‘I don’t think 
I’d make such an affidavit unless advised by my lawyer.’ Jack Rose 
in the second trial, admitted under cross-examination that Rosen- 
thal had circulated the report that he, Rose, had ‘framed’ Zelig, 
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the gang leader, whose lieutenants the ‘gunmen,’ were convicted 
of killing Rosenthal. Rose admitted that he was angry wtih Rosen- 
thal and that he, Webber and other gamblers raised the $10,000 
bail to get Zelig out of the Tombs where he was held charged with 
carrying concealed weapons. Zelig had been arrested by Becker’s 
squad a few months before the murder. Rose admitted he had a 
‘falling out’ with Rosenthal after the raid on Rosenthal’s gamb- 
ling house in April, 1912 and that he was also afraid Zelig’s gang 
would injure him. Q. And so you met this gang of gunmen at 
a place called the Beaux Arts? Rose was asked. A. Yes. Q. 
And the object of this meeting was to assure the gunmen that you 
had no part in the ‘frame up’ A. Yes. Q. And after that ex- 
planation you offered as evidence of good faith to bail out Zelig? 
A. Yes. 

Lawyer Manton then read the following from Rose’s ‘confession’ 
published in the newspapers after Becker’s first conviction :— 
‘While I was in the gambling business I knew hundreds of gang- 
sters who at a word from me, would have done my bidding with 
or without pay, save for a reasonable amount to make their get- 
away or to pay expenses when they were trailing their victim. 
Q. Did you write this? A. No. Q. Is it true? A. No. Q, Is it 
a lie? A. Yes. Q. This was written after you had claimed to be 
reformed? A. Yes. 


INSTALMENT NO. 9. 


‘Who ‘framed’ Becker? Was it Jack Rose or was it someone 
else? Charles S. Whitman is responsible for the testimony of 
Morris Luban, which was rejected by the Court of Appeals as 
perjury. He is responsible for the ‘services’ rendered by Jake Luban 
during the first and second Becker trials. Jake Luban was on the 
district attorney’s payroll for more than two years as ‘confidential 
investigator.’ Both the Lubans were taken out of jail in Newark 
by Mr. Whitman to be of ‘service’ to the prosecution. Both were 
paid by the district attorney. Jake Luban rendered valuable ‘ser- 
vices’ by putting perjurers on the district attorney’s payroll, one 
of whom was his own confederate in crime. Yet the district at- 
torney did not dismiss his ‘confidential investigator.’ Not only was 
Jake Luban not dismissed, but his trial on a forgery charge in 
Brooklyn was postponed for more than two years at the request of 
the New York District Attorney’s office and Jake Luban drew pay 
while his confederate in the Brooklyn crime was serving time in 
Sing Sing. His and his brother’s indictment in Newark, was ‘nolled’ 
because of their ‘services’ to District Attorney Whitman. Later 
when Charles S. Whitman was governor and when Jake Luban 
was in Sing Sing under a twenty-year sentence as an old offender, 
imposed by Judge Dike, Luban’s sentence was commuted to one 
year and one month by the governor and he was released from 
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prison. Within another year Luban had been restored to citizenship 
by Governor Whitman though from the time of his release he had 
been conducting a gambling house. 


Who ‘framed’ Becker? is the question that will some day be 
answered. Becker himself, just before he died on the electric 
chair, sent a letter to Governor Whitman in which he said:—‘I am 
innocent as you of having murdered Herman Rosenthal or having 
counselled, procured, or aided his murder, or having any knowledge 
of that dreadful crime. Mark well, sir, these words of mine. When 
your power passes, then the truth of Rosenthal’s murder will become 
known. But not while your nominees remain district attorneys 
and can hold the club over these persons. With the aid of judges 
who were misled into misconceiving the testimony offered on my 
trial and into misstating it both to the jury and on appeal, you have 
proved yourself able to destroy my life. But believe me, I will 
surrender it without rancor. Not all the judges in this state, nor 
the district attorney, nor all of them combined, can destroy perma- 
nently the character of an innocent man.’ In the balance of the 
letter Becker charges that the statements attributed to the Governor 
were ‘false and unwarranted.’ ‘Standing on the brink of the grave, 
I ask you solemnly to name the person to whom I offered to plead 
guilty to murder in the second degree ,or any crime whatsoever,’ he 
writes. ‘It is wholly untrue that I ever offered to give testimony 
against persons of having shared with me in collecting money from 
law-breakers. With a cruelty that is almost inconceivable, it is 
stated that my first wife died under circumstances warranting sus- 
picion that I had caused her death. Against this foul insinuation, 
I content myself with this simple narrative of facts which can be 
verified by many persons including her own father.’ Becker tells 
that she caught cold the night of their marriage, that she was 
treated by various specialists whose names and addresses he gives 
and that she died of hasty consumption in her father’s house on 
October 15, 1895. ‘Will you, sir, disarm this hideous imputation 
while I remain alive or must I go to my death with so foul an 
aspersion on my character, without an opportunity to meet and re- 
fute it?’ he asks. 


A few minutes before he was led to the electric chair, Becker 
wrote :— ‘Gentlemen: My dying declaration: I stand before you 
in my full senses knowing that no power on earth can save me 
from the grave that is to receive me. In the face of that, in the 
teeth of those who condemn me, and in the presence of my God and 
your God, I proclaim my absolute innocence of the foul crime for 
which I must die. You are now about to witness my destruction 
by the State which is organized to protect the lives of the innocent. 
May Almighty God pardon every one who had contributed in 
any degree to my untimely death. And now, on the brink of the 
grave, I declare to the world that I am proud to have been the 
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husband of the purest, the noblest woman that ever lived—Helen 
Becker, This acknowledgment is the only legacy I can leave her. 
I bid you all good-bye. Father, I am ready to go. Amen. 
Charles Becker.’ 

While Becker was being prepared for the execution he said to 
Father Cashin and Father Curry: ‘Father, please bear this mes- 
sage to the world. Without mental reservation and without any 
equivocation of any kind whatsoever, I am not guilty by deed or 
conspiracy, or in any other way, of the death of Herman Rosenthal. 
I am sacrificed for my friends.’ 


Who ‘framed’ Becker? There are many persons who can shed 
light on this question. Among them are: James M. Sullivan, who 
was attorney for Jack Rose; Max D. Steuer, who was attorney for 
‘Bridgie’ Webber; Bernard Sandler, who was attorney for Sam 
Schepps; Hartford T. Marshall, first counsel for ‘Bridgie’ Webber ; 
Morris Luban who testified as a perjured witness for the prosecu- 
tion in the first trial and who is now in jail for grand larceny; 
Jacob Luban who served as Whitman’s ‘confidential investigator’ 
for more than two years and who is now in jail under a twelve 
year sentence for stealing United States mail from letter boxes; 
James D. Hallen, ex-convict, who testified as a perjured witness 
in the first Becker trial; James Marshall, the colored boy who ‘cor- 
roborated’ the Harlem ‘conference’ in the second Becker trial; Sam 
Schepps, who ‘corroborated’ the Harlem ‘conference’ in the first 
trial but was not called as a witness in the second trial; Jack Sullivan 
who swears that he was offered ‘immunity’ if he would join the 
conspiracy against Becker; Charles B. Plitt, who testified for Beck- 
er in the first trial and against Becker in the second, having been 
indicted for alleged perjury a year old, in the meantime; several 
former assistant district attorneys; several judges with whom these 
assistants conferred; Jake Goldman, Bernard Freedman and Sam 
Antovil who were on the district attorney’s payroll as ‘witnesses’ 
in the second trial, but not called; Louis Soviner and his brother 
Max, proprietors of disorderly houses, and for whom Antovil and 
Freedman’s brother worked (friends of Luban) and who escaped 
with a thirty-day sentence after pleading guilty to conducting a 
disorderly house because of ‘services’ rendered in the Becker case; 
Rose, Webber and Vallon, the three ‘accomplices’; and lastly, 
Becker’s attorneys, Judge Martin T. Manton, Judge John F. 
McIntyre, Joseph A. Shay and John B. Johnston, 


Jack Rose was a shiftless character, a gambler who enjoyed the 
distinction and the profit of being Becker’s ‘collector’, In his ‘con- 
fession’ to the district attorney, published thirty days after the 
murder, he admits he was not accepted by all the gamblers as 
Becker’s representative and that ‘Bridgie’ Webber was brought into 
service in the same capacity with those who would not do ‘busi- 
ness’ with him. Rose was getting money fast and spending it reck- 
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lessly Rosenthal ‘squeal’ meant serious financial injury if not 
ruin and imprisonment to him. Webber was a life long gambler 
and ‘collector’. He and Rosenthal were enemies of old, Webber 
accusing Rosenthal of once having him ‘done up’! Webber in early 
life, ran an opium joint and his word was law among the cheaper 
gamblers. Rosenthal was ‘strong’ enough to ignore Webber. Rosen- 
thal was popular in the fraternity and admired as a ‘tough’ fighter. 
He was on intimate terms with many politicians and police officials. 
Vallon was a ‘lobbygow’ for Webber; he was a gambler and shift- 
less character. His living depended more or less on the prosperity 
of his patron and he could be counted upon to support any plan 
that meant financial success to ‘Bridgie’. Schepps was ‘lobbygow’ 
for Jack Rose who had vaulted into affluence through his relations 
with Becker. Rose had never acted as ‘collector’ before and his 
service in this instance made him feel his power and importance 
in the underworld. Schepps was an opium runner and was wanted 
by the Federal authorities before he ‘hooked up’ with Rose as 
general handyman, These four men—the first three self-confessed 
murderers—were granted immunity in return for which they helped 
convict Becker. They were lodged together in the West Side Jail 
for weeks until their daily untrammeled life became a public scan- 
dal; and they were lodged at public hotels in the custody of ‘county’ 
detectives who acted like social companions and enjoyed the pleas- 
ures of life with them. The vouchers of the district attorney’s 
office show some of the expenditures thus incurred. In the light 
of all the facts that are now verifiable, it seems evident that Charles 
Becker was ‘framed’! A ‘John Doe’ inquiry, conducted by a con- 
scientious and fearless prosecutor, will establish the truth and dis- 
close who ‘framed’ him. 

P. S. (1934) Jake Luban died in Leavenworth prison. 


In 1927, when it was announced by Assemblyman Frederick 
L. Hackenberg, before the Legislative Committee on Capital 
Punishment in Albany, that I intended to publish a book shortly 
on the Becker case, showing Becker’s innocence of the murder 
of Herman Rosenthal, Ex-Governor Whitman was asked what 
he had to say about it and he replied, “I will answer it when the 
book is out.” He has never made public contradiction of any 
statement in my book. I sent a copy of the book to Judge Sea- 
bury who presided in the second Becker trial and asked him a 
few months later, at the County Lawyers’ Association, if he 
read it. “Yes,” responded Seabury. “No lawyer should have 
written it.’ I didn’t ask him why, but assumed that he preferred 
that a shoemaker should have undertaken to write it. 


CHAPTER X. 


Untermyer’s Traction and Financial Connections Exposed 
and Rabbi Wise’s Attacks Checked in Hylan’s 1921 
Campaign—Hylan Re-elected—Untermyer’s Attack on 
Israel Zangwill Rebuked. 


years as Mayor and the “pounding” continued after he 

was re-elected in 1921. The utilities group still controlled 
newspapers, civic associations, alleged leading citizens, public 
officials and politicians and tried to saddle all the surface car 
lines on the City before Mayor Mitchel went out of office; later 
they wanted fares raised and later they demanded “unification” 
for the same purpose—to “trim” the City and raise fares. They 
used governors, mayors, public service commissioners, judges and 
all others necessary to try to accomplish this end, and they used 
Sam Untermyer and anyone else of influence willing to serve 
them. Untermyer broke with Hylan early in 1918 and was wait- 
ing for a chance to get back at the Mayor. He thought he saw 
an opportunity through the Lockwood Committee and failed. 
The Mayor requested me to prepare a memorandum on Unter- 
myer’s career, which I did and submitted to him on November 
17th, 1920, as follows: 


| EE was constantly “pounded” during his first four 


Samuel Untermyer is estimated to be worth $40,000,000. He 
is a large stockholder in Kennecott Copper, controlled by the 
Guggenheims, Whitney and Morgan; Bethlehem Steel, Kansas City 
Southern Railway and the General Development Company which 
owns about one-third of the shares of the Miami Copper Company, 
controlled by Adolph Lewisohn. Mr. Untermyer has other large 
holdings. He is director in the Clausen-Flanagan Brewing Com- 
pany and in the New England Brewing Company. In 1915 he 
was director in these two companies, besides being director in the 
New York Breweries Company, Suffolk Brewing Company and 
the U. S. Brewing Company. Mr. Untermyer’s son Irwin is direc- 
tor in the American Lithographing Company, Bolivia Railway Com- 
pany, Central Petroleum Company, Central Theatre Leasing & Con- 
struction Company, of which he is also treasurer; Encyclopedia- 
Britannica Corporation, 44th Street Realty Company, of which 
he is also treasurer; H. S. & S. O. Crystal, Inc. of which he is 
also treasurer; Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Company, New Eng- 
land Brewing Company of New Jersey; Tirrell Gas Machine 
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Lighting Company, of which he is also vice president, and the 
United Boroughs Realty Company, of which he is president. Mr. 
Untermyer’s son Alvin is director in Brant Lake Realty Company, 
United Boroughs Realty Company. Mr. Untermyer’s law partner, 
Arthur M. Wickwire, is director in Bolivia Railway Company with 
Irwin, and the West Caddo Oil Syndicate of Delaware, of which 
he is also secretary. The members of the firm of Guggenheimer, 
Untermyer & Marshall are Louis Marshall, Alvin Untermyer, Irwin 
Untermyer, Theodore L. Herrmann, Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
Arthur M, Wickwire and Samuel Untermyer as associate counsel. 

Samuel Untermyer is the holder of record of 23,700 shares of 
Kennecott Copper. He is one of the largest stockholders of this 
corporation which is a producing and holding company. The 
Kennecott Copper Company owns more than one-third of the stock 
of the Utah Copper Company, another Guggenheim-Morgan Cor- 
poration, which is one of the largest copper producers in the coun- 
try. It owns all the stock of the Braden Copper Company, another 
Guggenheim-Morgan corporation, and all the bonds and virtually 
all the stock of the Copper River and Northern Railroad. Among 
the largest stockholders of Kennecott are Harry Payne Whitney 
with 58,300 shares; Gertrude V. Whitney 25,800 shares; Thomas F. 
Ryan 12,000 shares; the late George W. Perkins 9,600 shares and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 8,300 shares. Whitney, Ryan and the Guggen- 
heims have large holdings in the Interborough and other local 
utilities in this city. J. Pierpont Morgan’s brother-in-law, William 
P. Hamilton, and Thomas Cochran, both of whom are members of 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, are directors in Kennecott 
Copper. Mr. Untermyer was credited with owning a large block 
of stock in the Anaconda Copper Company, which is controlled by 
William Rockefeller, the late Henry Rogers and other Standard 
Oil millionaires. 

In 1915 a list of the largest stockholders in the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation showed that Irwin and Alvin Untermyer owned to- 
gether 8,800 shares. Samuel Untermyer is credited with having 
owned more than 15,500 shares of this stock at the time a stock 
dividend of 200% was declared in 1917, and a 30% cash dividend 
in 1916. He acquired this stock at around $20 a share and at the 
time the stock dividend was declared it was selling as high as $600. 
His profits out of Bethlehem Steel are estimated to exceed $3,000,- 
000. The total common stock in Bethlehem, which controls the 
company through voting power, is only $15,000,000 or 150,000 
shares, of which Mr. Untermyer had approximately 10%. The 
other largest stockholders at the same time were Charles M. 
Schwab with 39,000 shares, George B. Daetz, (an employee in 
the brokerage firm of Allan A. Ryan & Company) 21,000 shares, 
Ernest B. Meinken 20,000 shares, and Allan A. Ryan & Company 
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14,000 shares. John D. Rockefeller is the largest bondholder in 
Bethlehem. 


The records of the Interboro-Metropolitan this year show that 
Samuel Untermyer is the holder of $29,000 414% collateral trust 
bonds; that his son Alvin owns $40,000 5% bonds; that his law 
partner Louis Marshall owns $30,000 414% collateral trust bonds. 
The records also show that the Rockefellers are the largest owners 
of Interborough bonds, John D. Rockefeller, Sr. owning $2,000,000 
of these securities, the Foundation owning $1,750,000 of these 
securities, the Rockefeller General Education Board $600,000, the 
Rockefeller Institute $450,000 and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. $225,- 
000. The National City Bank, controlled by Rockefeller and Still- 
man holds $2,950,000 of these bonds, the Guaranty Trust Company, 
controlled by Morgan, holds $1,000,000 of these securities, and the 
Morgan family and the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company also hold 
several million dollars. Several million dollars of the securities are 
held by the New York Life Insurance Company, the Equitable Life 
and the Metropolitan Life. Louis Marshall and Sam Untermyer 
were counsel in the ‘collusive’ suit of the Admiral Realty Company 
to test the constitutionality of the subway contracts. Their fee 
was $25,000 and was paid out of the treasury of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, though they were supposed to represent 
the Admiral Realty Company as a disinterested party. This was 
disclosed by the Thompson Committee. The value of the Inter- 
borough 5% bonds is around 52, and those of the Inter-Met 4144%s 
is under 20. Samuel Untermyer is general counsel for the Kansas 
City Southern Railway, of which he was one of the re-organizers. 
He is also a large stockholder in the corporation. Associated with 
Mr. Untermyer in the General Development Company and Miami 
Copper Company is Samuel A. Lewisohn who is treasurer of both 
companies. Mr. Lewisohn was the treasurer of the Mitchel Fusion 
Campaign “slush” fund in 1917. 


Samuel Untermyer was accused before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee in Washington, at a hearing on trust bills, with being the 
legal creator of the United Cigar Stores Company as a monopoly. 
The accusation was made by Nicholas Erlich of Brooklyn, who 
represented independent tobacconists and he attacked the inter- 
locking directorship existing between the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, Riker-Hegeman Drug Stores, the Liggett Drug Stores and 
the United Cigar Company and other companies. “The merger of 
the United Cigar Stores Company was conducted under the direc- 
tion of Samuel Untermyer,’ said Mr. Erlich, ‘Mr. Whelan was 
very much disturbed at the government’s investigation into this 
merger, but he has been continuously advised by his counsel that 
no law was violated and he felt certain that any investigation which 
might be made would disclose nothing unlawful. * * * We have 
no complaint to make concerning the fact that Mr. Untermyer has 
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been engaged as legal adviser to Mr. Whelan; what we would like 
to make clear is that Mr. Untermyer cannot represent the interest 
of the American independent business man. No man can serve 
God and Mammon at the same time.’ 

The New York Sun of April 20, 1913, published an article several 
columns in length, stating that Samuel Untermyer was permitted 
to run up an electric bill with the Yonkers Electric Light and 
Power Company without being compelled by the company to pay 
the bill which amounted to $7,200. The Sun states that even the 
Public Service Commission of the Second Department was unable 
to move the New York Edison Company to collect the sum due 
from Mr. Untermyer through its subsidiary the Yonkers Electric 
Light and Power Company, and the article shows that a final 
rebate of one-half the amount due, was given Mr. Untermyer when 
a settlement was compelled by the Public Service Commission. 


Samuel Untermyer was one of three executors, with Walter G. 
Oakman, an Interborough director, and the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, of the will of Andrew Freedman, who was also an Inter- 
borough director, and who, besides representing his own holdings, 
represented those of Richard Croker. The Thompson Committee 
was trying to trace the secret payment of large sums of money 
to public officials in connection with the signing of dual contracts, 
and its information was that these payments were made through 
Andrew Freedman and through his bank account in London. The 
Committee was anxious to secure the papers of Andrew Freedman 
that were in the custody of the Guaranty Trust Company. It was 
unable to secure these papers even though President Sabin of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, and Walter G. Oakman, were examined. 
They refused to permit the Committee’s investigator to see the 
papers. Mr. Untermyer was then in Florida. Mr. Untermyer later 
admitted that he and Andrew Freedman were particular friends of 
long standing and records obtained in the County Clerk’s office, 
show that Mr. Untermyer’s son Alvin, and Andrew Freedman were 
partners with Jacob J. Shubert in the Central Theatre Leasing & 
Construction Company, capitalized at $500,000, and in the 44th 
Street Realty Company capitalized at $500,000. A news item pub- 
lished a few years ago said that George B. Cox of Cincinnati had 
purchased the interests of Andrew Freedman and Alvin Untermyer 
in these companies for $585,000. 

Testifying before the Thompson Committee, Delancey Nicoll, 
counsel for the Interborough was asked (vol. 3 p. 833): Q. Did 
you make an arrangement with Mr, Hays to have the Admiral 
Realty Company bring suit there? A. Yes, that is, I made an 
arrangement with Mr. Hershfield to have a suit brought by the 
taxpayers to test the validity of the Brooklyn contract, the con- 
tract made with the Brooklyn company. That was a contract very 
similar to the contracts which were finally made with the two com- 
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panies inasmuch as it contained the preferential feature. Mr. 
Hays in his testimony (p. 854) was asked: Q. You knew when 
you got the money that it came from the Interborough? A. Yes, 
sir. I am informed that the bill was rendered to the Interborough 
and the check came directly to the firm and in that check was 
included the fee for Mr. Marshall of Guggenheimer, Untermyer & 
Marshall. Q. Mr. Hays, your bill was $35,000, the bill of Guggen- 
heimer, Untermyer & Marshall was $25,000, making outside of 
disbursements $60,000 and $3,228.72 for disbursements. Is there 
anything more about the bill? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Marshall, in explaining how his firm was engaged in the 
Admiral Realty suit, testified (p. 874): ‘On July 28, 1911, while 
in the Adirondacks, I received a telegram from my partner, Mr. 
Alvin Untermyer, in which I was requested to come back to New 
York because some important new business had come into the 
office and my attention was desired. I came to New York on the 
night train and arrived in New York on the morning of July 29, 
1911, and during the day Mr. Ralph Wolf, of Hays, Hershfield & 
Wolf, called upon me and informed me that he was about to bring 
a taxpayer’s action against the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of the City of New York, etc. Mr. Hershfield in his testi- 
mony on page 915, testified that Delancey Nicoll employed Louis 
Marshall as associate counsel, and that his firm did not employ Mr. 
Marshall: ‘Let me remind you that Mr. Marshall said this morn- 
ing that he never met Mr. Nicoll or had communication with any 
one connected with the railroad company, that he was employed 
solely by your firm and knew no one else in the transaction—and I 
think he said by you? A. No, he said by Mr. Wolf. I don’t 
know who employed him. I don’t think my firm employed him. 
Mr. Nicoll told me in that conversation—-when I told him it was 
midsummer and I generally go away in August—that my partner 
Mr. Hays, in whose province this would naturally fall, was absent 
in Europe and he said he would see Mr, Marshall would be asso- 
ciated with us.’ 


During that period (1920-21), I was lecturing for the Board 
of Education, in Cooper Union. Untermyer’s law firm (Gug- 
genheimer, Untermyer and Marshall) had enjoined the City from 
operating buses on the streets of Manhattan, after the N. Y. 
Railways discontinued four routes. This injunction proceeding 
was brought in the name of Edward Schaefer, a stock broker, 
related to a member of Untermyer’s firm. I prepared affidavits 
for the Corporation Counsel, showing that Mr. Schaefer’s firm 
held a large block of Interborough-Consolidated securities at the 
time the injunction was obtained. In talking on this subject to 
my Cooper Union audience on the night of November 17th, 1920, 
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I told them of Mr. Untermyer’s interest in the Interboro, which 
statement was published in the New York American next morn- 
ing. Untermyer, with his usual disregard for truth, replied in 
The American, November 26th, as follows: “Each of Mr. 
Klein’s statements is wilfully false, and I propose to call this man 
to account for his libelous statements. The statement that ] am 
heavily or otherwise interested in Interborough securities is a 
wanton falsehood, as is the statement that I represented the Trac- 
tion Trust, although it would not have been strange and would 
not have affected my usefulness as an investigator for the Lock- 
wood committee, if in the course of a large and varied practice I 
had done so. It happens that I did not. It is not true that I or 
my sons, or any member of my family, owns $129,000 in Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit securities, or that any of us owns a single 
dollar in those securities, although it would make no difference 


if we did.” 


I answered Mr. Untermyer’s denial in a letter published in the 
New York American the following morning (November 27th), 
as follows: 


I notice in this morning’s ‘American’ that Mr. Untermyer denies 
that he or any member of his family owns $129,000 in Interborough 
Rapid Transit securities, and to quote Mr. Untermyer he says ‘or 
that any of us owns a single dollar in those securities although it 
would make no difference if we did.” In my address in Cooper 
Union last Wednesday night, I did not say that Mr. Untermyer 
or his sons own $129,000 Interborough Rapid Transit securities. 
What I did say was that Mr. Untermyer, his son, and his law part- 
ner, Louis Marshall, own $129,000, par value, of the bonds of 
the Interborough and Interborough Metropolitan Company, accord- 
ing to the certified record of these corporations for this year. 
These records show that Samuel Untermyer owns $29,000, 414% 
Interborough-Metropolitan bonds, Louis Marshall $60,000 of such 
bonds, and Alvin Untermyer $40,000 Interborough 5% bonds. Mr. 
Untermyer says further in his denial “The statements that I am 
heavily or otherwise interested in Interborough securities is a 
wanton falsehood, as is the statement that I represented the Trac- 
tion Trust, although it would not have been strange and would 
not have affected my usefulness as an investigator for the Lock- 
wood Committee if in the course of a large and varied practice 
I had done so. It happens that I did not.’ Mr. Untermyer’s denial 
is utterly disingenuous. His services and those of his partner, Mr. 
Marshall, were given and paid for by the Interborough at a time 
when Mr. Untermyer was the directing head of his own law firm, 
Guggenheimer, Untermyer and Marshall. Mr, Untermyer and Mr. 
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Marshall both appeared in the Special Term, Supreme Court, Kings 
Co., in the Appellate Division and in the Court of Appeals, osten- 
sibly on behalf of the Admiral Realty Company but actually for 
the Interborough, which paid the firm of Guggenheimer, Unter- 
myer and Marshall $25,318.72. 

In the injunction proceeding brought last Spring by Edward 
Schaefer, a holder of Interborough Consolidated stock, to prevent 
the present City Administration from operating buses, Louis Mar- 
shall argued the motion for the injunction before Justice Gavegan, 
who denied it. In my address, I gave the Lockwood Committee 
and its counsel full credit for their exposure of the labor and 
building material rings, and said that when it came to considering 
Mr. Untermyer’s attacks on Mayor Hylan, his private motives must 
be analyzed. Mr. Untermyer has had more to do with the Inter- 
borough and at least one of its directors, than he is apparently 
willing to admit. Mr. Untermyer also says in the American: ‘T 
propose to call this man to account for his libelous statements.’ I 
welcome the opportunity to present the facts. 


Knowing Mr. Untermyer’s boldness in distorting facts, I con- 
tinued my disclosure of Untermyer’s relations with the Inter- 
borough-traction crowd several days. On November 28th, the 
American printed a first-page article from me with a seven- 
column headline and a two-column “box,” the heading over which 
was “Klein Links Lawyer With 8-Cent-Fare Ring.” The article 
read in part: 


Renewing his charge that Samuel Untermyer is an agent of 
the Traction Trust in his attacks upon Mayor Hylan, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Accounts Henry H. Klein yesterday asserted: That 
the firm of Guggenheimer, Untermyer & Marshall (when Samuel 
Untermyer was head of the firm) received a fee of $25,000 from 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company for services in a suit to 
test the constitutionality of preferential clauses in the subway 
contracts; That this fee was earned by the personal work in this 
matter of Samuel Untermyer and Louis Marshall; That Mr. Un- 
termyer was a close friend and executor of the will of Andrew 
Freedman, early Interborough director, and has heavy stock in- 
terests in companies dominated by the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and other members of the traction or money rings. 

Samuel Untermyer for years has been close to interests in the 
Traction Ring. Before the Thompson Committee he testified to 
his friendship for the late Andrew Freedman, one of the original 
Interborough directors. With Walter G. Oakman, also an Inter- 
borough director, and the Guaranty Trust Company, controlled 
by J. P. Morgan & Co., Mr. Untermyer is an executor of the will 
of Mr. Freedman. More than eight years ago (when Mr. Unter- 
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myer by his own admission was still directing head of the firm of 
Guggenheimer, Untermyer & Marshall) Mr. Untermyer and Mr. 
Marshall were special counsel in the suit brought by the Inter- 
borough through the firm of Hays, Hershfield & Wolf, to test the 
constitutionality of the preferential clauses in the subway contracts. 
The suit was brought in the name of the Admiral Realty Company. 
At the time it was not known, either to the court or the public, that 
the Interborough paid the attorneys’ fees. Samuel Untermyer ap- 
peared in the Supreme Court and the Appellate Division in Brook- 
lyn to argue against the constitutionality of the preferential clauses. 


On the following day, the New York American published a 
first-page article under seven-column headline, ‘“Untermyer 
Linked with Traction Ring,” and a two-column “box” in large 
type, headed, “Record Shows $25,000 Fee by Interborough.” 
On the morning of November 30th, the American again printed 
a seven-column headline over a first-page article supplied by me, 
and a two-column “box,” the heading over which was, “Unter- 
myer a Trustee with Delancey Nicoll.” Nicoll was attorney for 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. The article read: 


Deputy Commissioner of Accounts Henry H. Klein yesterday 
produced further documentary evidence of the close personal and 
professional relations of Samuel Untermyer, chief counsel for the 
Lockwood Committee, and the Interborough traction barons. Mr. 
Klein’s additional revelations resulted from Mr. Untermyer’s po- 
litical attacks on Mayor Hylan, who opposed the traction ring’s eight- 
cent fare schemes. Mr. Klein shows Mr. Untermyer with his son, 
Alvin and the Guaranty Trust Company, are executors of the estate 
of Andrew Freedman, pioneer Interborough director. The Freed- 
man estate holdings in subway, elevated and surface lines of New 
York City amount to almost $1,000,000 and, with an eight cent fare, 
Mr. Klein points out, these securities would double in value. The 
Deputy Commissioner said: “The schedule of the estate of Andrew 
Freedman, Interborough director, just filed, shows how closely 
Samuel Untermyer is identified with the Interborough. The estate 
exceeds $4,000,000 and Mr. Untermyer and his son, Alvin, are two 
of the three executors. The other executor is the Guaranty Trust 
Company. Alvin Untermyer succeeded Walter G. Oakman, who 
was the executor named in the will, who resigned recently. The 
schedule of the estate shows that Andrew Freedman left 4% per 
cent Interborough-Metropolitan bonds of a par value of $244,000; 
5 per cent Interborough Rapid Transit bonds of a par value of 
$150,000; 3,760 shares Interborough Consolidated, preferred, ap- 
praised at $298,920; 1,420 shares Interborough Consolidated, com- 
mon, appraised at $31,700; 4,001 shares Interborough-Metropolitan, 
common, appraised at $31,700. The appraised value of the stock 
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is $431,641, and the par value of the bonds is $394,000, a total 
of $825,641. Andrew Freedman also left 700 shares of stock 
in the Manhattan Railway Company, appraised at $91,000 and 
1,300 shares of the New York Transportation Company ap- 
praised at $21,450. The Manhattan Railway Company operates 
all the elevated lines in Manhattan and the Bronx and is under 
lease to the Interborough, and the New York Transportation Com- 
pany operates the Fifth Avenue buses, Mr. Freedman’s holdings 
in these two companies total $112,450 and, with the total of $825,641 
in the Interborough and the Interborough-Metropolitan securities, 
his total holding in the subway, elevated and surface lines of New 
York City, as shown by the schedule, is $938,000, or nearly one- 
fourth of the total value of the estate. 

With an eight-cent fare on subway, surface and elevated lines 
in New York City the value of the Freedman estate holdings in 
the utilities of New York City would be about twice the present 
market value, The appraised value of the Interborough-Metropoli- 
tan bonds is $188,490. The actual market value of these securities 
today is $50,000. The appraised value of the 5 per cent Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit bonds is given as $148,500. The actual 
market value today is about $75,000. The market value of the 
Interborough-Metropolitan and Interborough Consolidated stock to- 
day is below appraisal. The schedule of the estate, filed by the 
executors also shows that Mr. Freedman had bonds in the Kansas 
City Southern Railway, valued at $46,750, and 320 shares of the 
preferred stock valued at $20,280; also that he had 2,120 shares of 
stock in the General Development Company valued at $74,200; 
900 shares of stock in the Utah Copper Company, valued at $71,100, 
and 769 shares Kennecott Copper valued at $37,987. These hold- 
ings were appraised at a total value of $250,317. Samuel Unter- 
myer is heavily interested in all the companies mentioned. The 
schedule of the estate, filed by Mr. Untermyer, also shows that Mr. 
Freedman left 790 shares of stock in the Central Theatre Leas- 
ing & Construction Company valued at $113,769, and 1,069 shares 
of the Forty-fourth Street Realty Company valued at $117,707 or 
a total of $231,466. Alvin Untermyer and Jacob Shubert were 
Mr. Freedman’s partners in these two properties. Alvin Unter- 
myer’s holdings in these companies are believed to be as large as 
those left by Mr. Freedman. The estate also shows that Mr. 
Freedman owned 250 shares of stock in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica valued at $22,500. Irwin Untermyer, a son of Samuel Un- 
termyer, is a director in this corporation. Mr. Klein quoted the 
accounting of the executors of the Freedman estate as showing 
that Samuel Untermyer—himself one of the executors and thus 
reporting about himself—received $47,374.21 commission and Gug- 
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genheimer, Untermyer & Marshall, $3,367 legal fees and disburse- 
ments out of the estate. 


I followed up this exposure of Untermyer’s relations with the 
traction ring with other articles. On December Ist, the American 
printed an article, under a spread head which read, “Lawyer 
Linked with Bankers in Money Deals’ and on December 2nd, 
the American printed a long one-column “box,” headed, “New 
Link Forged in Untermyer’s Traction Chain.” These articles 
had the effect of squelching Untermyer’s attacks on Hylan, but 
did not prevent me from following up my exposure of Unter- 
myer. I had followed his tortuous career for many years and 
realized that if a cunning brain were necessary for financial suc- 
cess, Untermyer would become one of the richest men in the 
country. 

The attacks on Hylan continued. I prepared many statements 
for the Mayor to offset these attacks and spoke at various meet- 
ings, explaining the bitterness of newspapers and others in their 
condemnation of Hylan. One of the statements that I issued at 
that time, read: 


‘Create a moral issue by attacking the police if you want to get 
Hylan out of office at the next election,’ was the advice of politi- 
cians in the employ of the Traction Trust which wants an eight- 
or ten-cent fare on the subway, elevated and surface lines. ‘Only a 
great moral issue can defeat Mayor Hylan for re-election.’ With 
this in mind, the traction trust newspapers ‘pounded’ Hylan and 
created a great crime wave in print. They tried to make the people 
of New York City feel that their lives and property were in danger 
every minute and that unless Hylan and the Police Commissioner 
were thrown out of office, they would all be assassinated on the 
street and robbed. The hysteria has worn off and the propaganda 
has been exploded. The people now see with a clear light and they 
realize that whatever crime wave there was, was general through- 
out the United States due mainly to unemployment and the knowl- 
edge of the use of firearms acquired during the war. Mayor Hylan 
stands between the Utilities Interests and the one hundred and fifty 
million dollars a year additional which these interests intend to 
take out of the pockets of the people of New York City. It is a 
big stake and the utilities crowd can afford to spend two millions of 
dollars to defeat Mayor Hylan for re-election. The total revenue 
from the utilities of New York City is approximately $250,000,000 
a year. $150,000,000 a year additional would make a total income 
of $400,000,000 a year. This is about $70 a year from each man, 
woman and child in the City of New York. From an average family 
of five, it means $350 a year for utilities service alone. The cost of 
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government, raised by taxation, in New York City is about $225,- 
000,000 a year or less than $40 for every man, woman and child 
in New York City, or about $200 a year for the average family of 
five. The cost of utilities service therefore exceeds the cost of 
government raised by taxation by $150 a year for each family of 
five in New York City. 


When the Traction crowd demanded an increased fare, Mayor 
Hylan said to them: ‘You come before the Board of Estimate 
and prove that a five-cent fare is inadequate, and then we will 
consider modifying the subway contracts.’ The city has $250,000,000 
invested in subways which exceeds the investment of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company in said properties. The city’s investment, therefore, 
should be a first lien on the property. Instead, it is a third or 
fourth lien, the investment of the private operators coming first. 
Under the subway contracts, the people are sure the fare will not 
exceed five cents. This is the only benefit, besides the joy of over- 
crowding, which they receive under the contracts. The residents 
of New York City pay more than five cents for each subway ride, 
because they also pay their pro rata share of the interest, amount- 
ing to $15,000,000 each year, paid out of taxation, on the subway 
bonds, which produce no income. This makes a total of about six 
cents for each subway ride. In addition to this, the traction in- 
terests demand three cents more for each subway ride. The Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, after a hearing lasting several 
months, failed to prove before the Board of Estimate that a five- 
cent fare was inadequate, and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
withdrew its application for an increased fare. Then the Utilities 
crowd tried Albany and introduced the Carson-Martin bill which 
failed of passage because Senator Geo. F. Thompson of Erie 
County exposed the attempts to win his vote by offer of a po- 
litical reward. Charles S. Whitman had just left the office of Gov- 
ernor of the State and was then revealed as an agent of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. in its effort to win Senator Thompson 
for the higher fare measure. The testimony of the legislative in- 
quiry which followed showed that Whitman received a retainer of 
ten thousand dollars from the Interborough. 


Then the newspapers began to ‘pound’ Hylan. The Tribune, 
owned by the Mills and Reid families, who own several million 
dollars’ worth of Interborough and Brooklyn Rapid Transit stocks 
and bonds, started a propaganda against the Mayor and the 
Police Department. They exaggerated the murders and robberies 
that occurred and misrepresented the efforts and accomplishments 
of the police force. They even had a bill prepared and had it 
introduced in the legislature by Senator Douglas Robinson and 
Assemblyman Joseph Steinberg, calling for an investigation of all 
city departments. Robinson is a friend of Congressman Mills and 
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lives in Mills’ district, while Assemblyman Steinberg is Mills’ As- 
semblyman. This attempt to hornswoggle the Hylan administration 
from Albany has thus far failed. Ex-Gov. Whitman is now on 
the scene. As a ‘disinterested’ citizen and patriot, he is to carry 
on the exposure of the police. He has been provided with a 
Grand Jury, with several expensive and old-time assistants and 
he asseverates that he ‘intends to do his duty.’ It is hoped that 
Ex-Gov. and Ex-District Attorney Whitman will do his full duty 
if he is still on the payroll of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
The utilities of New York City are controlled by less than fifty 
families, although there are several thousand stockholders and 
bondholders. These fifty families own more than half the securi- 
ties. They include Rockefeller, Morgan, Berwind, Brady, Belmont, 
Plant, Gould, Vanderbilt, Mills, Sage, Harkness, Harriman, Pyne 
and others of excessive and inherited fortunes. The bulk of the 
profits from these utilities go to this limited number of over-rich 
people. On a five-cent fare, the Interborough has paid 187 per cent 
dividends to its stockholders in sixteen years. On 80 cent gas rate 
which has since been raised to $1.25 and over, the Consolidated 
Gas Company and its subsidiaries have paid handsome profits. On 
a rate of 6 cents per kilowatt hour retail, the New York Edison 
Company, owned by the Consolidated Gas Company, has earned in 
excess of 30 per cent profit a year on investment and the New York 
Telephone Company, on a 5-cent toll charge and a reduced con- 
tract rate, has yielded large dividends to its stockholders. The 
traction lines want an eight- or ten-cent fare, the gas trust wants 
a two dollar a thousand cubic feet gas rate, the Edison Co. wants 
a charge of ten cents a kilowatt hour for its service, and the 
telephone trust wants a ten-cent toll charge. If they succeed 
in humbugging the public by propaganda of the ‘Subway Sun’ 
variety, which is published at the expense of the people of New 
York City and not of the Interborough, they may succeed in their 
attempt. If they fail, the public will be saved at least 150 millions 
a year in the cost of utilities service alone, and the city may in 
time, take over all the public utilities of New York. If this is done, 
corruption in New York City politics will be wiped out because 
corruption is instigated by those who own the utilities. 


The purpose of all these attacks on Hylan was either to dis- 
credit him so that he might be removed from office without public 
sympathy or defeat him for re-election in 1921, when his first 
term of four years expired. One of those enlisted in the task of 
“pounding” Hylan in his campaign for re-election in 1921, was 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, who was engaged by the so-called Re- 
publican Fusion campaign committee, that nominated Henry H. 
Curran for Mayor against Hylan. Curran had been President 
of the Board of Aldermen for a year, succeeding Frank L. Dowl- 
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ing, who had succeeded Al Smith, when the latter was elected 
Governor in 1918. The traction group had furnished a large 
part of the campaign funds for Curran, but their efforts were 
useless. Hylan was re-elected by a plurality of 417,000 votes, 
the largest ever given a candidate for Mayor up to that time. I 
wrote virtually all of Hylan’s speeches and only one other per- 
son, now in high public office, saw them before they were read by 
the Mayor or published in the newspapers after being distributed 
for publication. The Tammany “strategy board” was not con- 
sulted in their preparation. Rabbi Wise began his attack on the 
Hylan Administration early in October. His first target was 
Commissioner of Accounts Hirshfield. We had been informed 
that Wise was retained to make ten speeches during the cam- 
paign, so I wrote him on October 14th, as follows: 


Dear Political Rabbi: 

You signalized your entry into the mayoralty campaign in behalf 
of the Coalition-traction candidate a few days ago, by a blatherskit- 
ing denunciation of the Hylan administration of which I am and 
have been a part for the past four years. Without a single fact 
for basis, you condemn the administration in all the unmeasured 
language to which you resort as fatuous political orator. Your 
entry into the campaign is typical of your past political conduct 
since you have persistently abused every democratic candidate and 
administration in the past fifteen years. In view of the fact that 
you are scheduled to speak in behalf of the Coalition-traction can- 
didate without a chance of his election, will you not kindly explain 
why the sacrifice? Is it because you feel the spirit of the political 
crusader or is it only to advertise your opposition to democratic 
candidates and administrations in New York City in order to keep 
your value and rate up as a lecturer on the Chautauqua circuit? 
If not for either of these two reasons, will you kindly take the 
public into your confidence and disclose the consideration so that 
others just as eager for notoriety and more anxious for employ- 
ment, may go and do likewise. There have been ministers and 
rabbis with effrontery, but none of them so brazen as to use the 
excuse of a political campaign to condemn a faithful administration. 
Your stilted verbosity does not conceal the inflammatory nature of 
your political conduct and the sooner you get down to verbal de- 
cency in the campaign for your losing candidate, the better it will 
be for your future career in the pulpit. It is possible that some 
of your Sunday morning Carnegie Hall followers may become dis- 
gusted with your political intemperance and eschew a political rabbi. 
If you really want the public to get the facts in this campaign and 
are not blinded by your own political conceit or prejudice, I will 
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be glad to debate the issue with you at any time and in any hall 
you may select. Please let me hear from you on this proposal. 


Under date of October 18th, I received a letter from Rabbi 
Wise’s secretary, which read as follows: “Dear Sir: Dr. Wise 
asks me to say that he finds no occasion to make a personal reply 
to your impertinent communication of October 14th, and that, 
though he might be ready to enter into a debate on the issues of 
the present Mayoral election, he would expect to debate with a 
gentleman, which stipulation on his part quite rules you out, 
judging by your letter.” The Rabbi made his first public speech 
in the campaign at Hunts Point Palace, in the Bronx, about two 
weeks later. The Hall was packed, but the Rabbi was unable to 
finish his speech. He was heckled by the audience and finally 
gave up. He made no other speeches in that campaign. 

Hylan made a dozen speeches during the campaign, all of which 
were prepared by myself and read by one other person, before 
they were submitted to the Mayor. His first speech was as 
follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When I was elected four years ago by a vote that was greater 
than the total vote cast for my two opposing candidates, I realized 
that I owed a tremendous obligation to the people of this great 
city. I realized that I was elected to be Mayor of all the people 
and not of any particular part of them or of any clique or group. 
I accepted the verdict of the election as a mandate for my future 
conduct in office, and have tried to fulfill my obligations as Mayor. 
The administration that mine succeeded was voted out of office 
because the people lost confidence in it. They believed that the 
affairs of the city had not been conducted for their benefit. They 
saw too much of the Rockefeller-Vanderbilt-Realty Associates- 
Bailey-Reynolds-Greve domination in city affairs and they felt 
that their interests were neglected and injured. I made up my 
mind that I would serve the public interest no matter what efforts 
were made to influence me against the general good. I had no 
social aspirations beyond my own home and the association with 
men of great wealth did not attract me. I felt that I would have 
a hard row to hoe if I followed the course I mapped out for myself, 
but I accepted the verdict of the election seriously and determined 
to do as I thought the people wanted me to do. I was early beset 
by influences that sought to deflect my mind in various channels. 
I listened to these urgings, but paid no heed to them. I was told 
early that President Shonts of the Interborough had said that 
they would soon have me thinking their way, that is—toward a 
higher fare. I had studied the affairs of the traction lines and 
knew the Interborough was making large profits on a five-cent fare. 
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I also knew that as a private citizen, I had severely condemned the 
terms of the dual subway contracts on which this large Interbor- 
ough profit was based, and I knew that the late Mayor Gaynor 
himself, before the contracts were signed, had severely arraigned 
the Interborough and its bankers for ‘overreaching the city’ in the 
terms of the contract. I listened to the flatteries of those I knew 
were emissaries and friends of the traction corporations and I 
listened to the ‘advice’ of big business men who ostensibly were 
trying to guide me ‘right.’ I was not affected by what I was told, 
but I learned a great deal. My main effort in the early stages was 
to keep my feet on the ground and my head level. These ‘influ- 
ences’ and persuasions did not over-balance me, and I soon real- 
ized that my course was not acceptable to those ‘big men’ who had 
apparently gone out of their way to advise me. ‘Hylan is not 
amenable,’ I heard from various sources. ‘He’s too stubborn.’ 


I soon saw one of the effects of my ‘stubbornness.’ Some of the 
newspapers began to criticize me. One of them particularly had 
pounded me during the campaign, but now others were beginning 
to condemn me. They found fault with this and with that and 
every day I read in some of the newspapers that I was deficient in 
this manner or in that. In the beginning I did not fully understand 
this newspaper hostility. I still had in mind Shonts’ statement 
which was repeated to me, that they would have me thinking their 
way within a year. The year had not expired and I felt that this 
was one of the ways the traction interests had of forcing me to 
think ‘their way.’ Newspaper criticism became more severe and 
more continuous. They were trying to create public distrust of 
my conduct as Mayor. I held my ground, however, did my task 
as I saw it each day and, if I must tell it, spent twelve, fourteen 
and eighteen hours a day in the Mayor’s office during that first 
year. I want to give credit to those who stayed on the job with 
me, for the long hours of service that they performed in that trying 
period. I felt during all this time that the public understood that 
I was trying to do my duty. I was handling the business of the 
greatest city in the world as an executive who had no private in- 
terest to serve. I studied every proposition that came before the 
Board of Estimate and I realized how important was my duty as 
chairman of that body. Some of these propositions involved the 
expenditure of millions of dollars and, unless they were carefully 
scrutinized, it was possible the city might be injured financially. 

The City of New York is the largest business concern in the 
world and the Board of Estimate can be considered the Board of 
Directors of the municipal corporation. The business of the city 
is far more complex than that of any business corporation because 
of the various social elements involved, and in sitting in the Board 
of Estimate and voting the City’s money, this fact must be con- 
sidered. We have tried hard to do our duty by the people gen- 
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erally, by the taxpayers and rentpayers, and we have not permitted 
outside influences to sway us. In spite of newspaper condemna- 
tion during the first year of my administration I continued my 
course as I had begun it with the thought only of ‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number,’ so far as within my legal powers lie. 
I felt that the people approved my course, in spite of what some 
newspapers said. I was sure that public confidence was not af- 
fected by inspired attack. The traction interests continued their 
efforts to influence me for a higher fare in every conceivable way, 
and when they realized they could not get this through me they 
pursued another tack. Traction newspapers only became more 
vicious in their abuse of me and condemnation of my administra- 
tion. The Interests went to Albany to put through their plans for 
a higher fare. Fortunately, there were some legislators devoted 
to their duty. One of these was Republican State Senator George 
Thompson of Niagara, who exposed the attempt to induce him to 
cast the deciding vote for the Carson-Martin higher fare bill. This 
exposure involved former Republican Governor Whitman, who was 
disclosed as attorney for the Interborough. Whitman had just left 
the Governorship to resume law practice in this city and one of 
the first fees he got was $10,000 to help along the propaganda for 
a higher fare. This was all disclosed at a legislative hearing in this 
city following the charges of Senator Thompson that Whitman 
tried to influence his vote in behalf of the Carson-Martin higher 
fare bill. 


A serious traction situation arose here in the summer of 1919. 
While the members of the Amalgamated Street Railway Association 
were demanding increased wages, the Interborough Brotherhood of 
Employees, organized and guided by officials of the Interborough, 
went on strike. I had information at that time that their conduct 
was a ‘frameup.’ I made this charge to the District Attorney 
of New York County and asked that the charge be investi- 
gated. A Special Grand Jury was selected and a man named 
Almirall was made foreman. I did not then know, nor did the 
District Attorney know, that Almirall had been on the payroll of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. Instead of properly 
investigating my charge, Almirall steered his Grand Jury into an 
investigation of what he termed was an ‘overshadowing crime,’ the 
insinuation being that my refusal to yield to the demand of the 
traction group for a higher fare constituted the basis of that 
‘crime.’ At that time the Interborough was having me ‘investigated’ 
and their detectives were trailing me wherever I went. Not only 
that but their lawyers were working on legal forms to have me 
removed from office by petition to the Governor. The Interbor- 
ough lawyers were preparing every legal step for my removal, while 
the Almirall Grand Jury with private detectives, lawyers and in- 
vestigators at public expense, was working day and night to find 
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something on me or on any one appointed to office by me. After 
eighteen months of Grand Jury detective work, and of Interborough 
‘shadowing,’ the Almirall Grand Jury finished its ‘labors’ because 
the people and the Court had become disgusted with them. There 
is no parallel in history where a Grand Jury was so perverted from 
its proper function as the Almirall Grand Jury, This Grand Jury 
cost the people of New York City seventy-five thousand dollars, 
and the net result of its labors was a complete showing up not of 
my administration, but of the Grand Jury itself and of the pur- 
poses of its foreman. 


I was more convinced than ever by that time that the demand of 
the Traction Ring for a higher fare was unwarranted. I had 
studied the traction situation very carefully during that period and 
I knew that a five-cent fare was yielding a large profit to the In- 
terborough Company. I had talked this over with my colleagues 
in the Board of Estimate and they agreed with me that no in- 
creased fare was warranted. The defeated efforts of the Traction 
Ring to put over a higher fare on the people of New York City 
was renewed in the Legislature. The Ring tried to force it on us 
with the aid of up-State Republicans. Many of those who ruled 
the councils of the Republican Party up-State, controlled the Re- 
publican Legislature. Some of them were in the employ of trac- 
tion corporations in this city and in other parts of the State. One 
of those who was most influential with the Legislature and who 
was himself a State Senator, was Ogden L. Mills, who inherited 
more than one million dollars in New York City traction securities 
alone. He is one of the largest security holders in the New York 
Central Railroad which controls many trolley lines throughout the 
State. This up-State trolley crowd maintained a lobby in Albany 
which spent vast sums of money to influence legislation in favor 
of traction. 


While we, in the Board of Estimate, were firmly set against 
any increased fare, we were willing to listen to the arguments of 
the Traction Ring who claimed that a five-cent fare was inadequate. 
The agents and attorneys of the Traction Group realized that their 
only hope lay in trying to convince this Board of Estimate of the 
truth of their assertions. The Board of Estimate set a date for 
hearings to give the Ring an opportunity to prove that a five-cent 
fare was not sufficient for profitable operation of the subways, and 
we sat for months during the Spring and Summer of 1920 listen- 
ing to arguments and discussions. The Interborough sent its most 
expensive counsel and its accountants, experts, etc., to try to con- 
vince us that they were losing money on a five-cent fare. We finally 
dragged out of them the fact that President Shonts of the Inter- 
borough had, only a few months before, written a glowing letter 
to Morgan and Company, bankers, disclosing vast profits on a 
five-cent fare, and an accumulation of surplus in excess of twelve 
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million dollars. We also brought out the fact that the company 
had distributed dividends aggregating sixty-five million dollars on 
an inflated capital of thirty-five million dollars during the period of 
fifteen years, or a total of one hundred eighty-seven and one-half 
per cent during that time. This was a distribution of about twelve 
and one-half per cent a year, besides the accumulation of a claimed 
surplus of twelve million dollars. 


It was shortly after we produced these facts and while we were 
still hearing the Interborough application for modification of its 
contract, that the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company withdrew its 
application. The B. R. T. lawyers had seen the Interborough law- 
yers fall down in their case and they were unwilling to go through 
the same procedure. President Curran sat in our Board only a few 
times during all these hearings and made no suggestions to bring 
out the facts. The Traction Group was not to be denied its in- 
crease, if such increase could be obtained. They had not exhausted 
their efforts in trying to accomplish their purpose. They had paid 
vast sums of money to ‘experts’ to bolster up their claim for a 
higher fare, and they had paid large sums of money to high-priced 
lawyers who were not on the Interborough legal staff; and to pub- 
licity agents. Up to this time, none of their efforts availed. They 
thought of another Grand Jury and they thought of Sam Unter- 
myer. Sam had had himself selected as chief counsel to the Lock- 
wood Committee which was investigating ‘housing.’ The Traction 
Ring knew that Sam was disappointed because he was unable to 
‘run’ my administration. They also knew that he had been faith- 
ful in their service for many years and that he was then heavily 
interested in traction securities, They also knew that Untermyer 
and DeLancey Nicoll, their chief special counsel, were tied to- 
gether in the management of the estate of Andrew Freedman who 
was the principal ‘handy man’ in the Board of Directors of the 
Interborough. They knew also that Sam was wicked in his mean- 
ness and that he could be counted upon to go the limit to ‘put it 
over’ on me. Sam had a fine vehicle for this purpose. He was 
in the limelight on ‘housing’ and he thought he could slip in an 
attack on me under cover of the Committee. He used the housing 
crisis to wreak personal and political revenge. 


I was a witness before the Committee on three successive days 
and, during the time I appeared there, Sam was consulting the 
chief Interborough attorney. He and Delancey Nicoll conferred 
over how to embarrass me and Untermyer himself asked Nicoll 
to give him all the data that they had accumulated through ‘shad- 
owing’ and through other underhanded means. The Traction Ring 
put another Grand Jury on my trail. They put former Governor 
Whitman in charge and forty thousand dollars was appropriated 
to carry this Whitman Grand Jury along. We appropriated this 
money only because it would have been charged that we were un- 
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willing to be ‘investigated’ again. This Whitman Grand Jury kept 
at it for weeks and their efforts wound up in failure just like the 
Almirall jury. The Traction Ring had not yet finished its efforts. 
They had elected a Republican Governor at an acknowledged cost 
of six hundred thousand dollars in campaign contributions and 
they proceeded again to carry out their purpose. They caused the 
Legislature to ‘investigate’ my administration, For three years, 
the interests hostile to my administration had been busy, through 
Wallstein and the Citizens’ Union, trying to discredit me. These 
efforts failed completely though they spent about one hundred 
thousand dollars of privately contributed funds. Wallstein went 
to Albany with Ogden Mills and other traction-Republicans and 
conferred with the Republican Governor. This Governor had 
formerly been the attorney for the traction interests and he was 
willing to listen to the proposals, He had then under way the 
preparation of a bill, which was subsequently introduced in the 
Legislature, which laid the foundation for a higher fare in this 
city, by compulsion from the State. All the members of the 
Board of Estimate saw the danger of this entering wedge for a 
higher fare here and we went to Albany to oppose the passage 
of this infamous measure. President Curran stayed at home. He 
was not sufficiently interested in opposition. 

In spite of our strenuous opposition, the Knight-Adler Bill be- 
came law and Governor Miller appointed as Transit Commission- 
ers, George McAneny and Leroy T. Harkness who, as former 
public officials, were mainly responsible for the city’s injury under 
the improvident dual subway contracts. This Commission pre- 
sented a ‘plan’ for traction ‘reform’ about a month ago. The pur- 
pose of this ‘plan’ was to influence the result of the election. I 
analyzed this ‘plan,’ exposed the jokers in it, and showed that it 
meant only a higher fare from the people and a large subsidy from 
the city itself. As a result of my exposure, the ‘plan’ was with- 
drawn by the Commission. Its purpose had failed, even though 
Candidate Curran had spent days ‘brooding’ over it, before he an- 
nounced that he favored the ‘plan.’ Curran now stands without 
an issue. Every issue that the traction ring and the Rockefeller- 
Gary propagandists tried to create has fallen of its own lack of 
weight, and today the people generally understand what our pur- 
pose and our services have been during the past four years. All 
the hostile newspaper condemnation during that period had only 
further convinced the people that we have acted in their interest, 
not in behalf of special interests or of private corporations. 


On the night of October 31st, the Mayor made another speech 
which I prepared, which he devoted to Untermyer. The mayor’s 
speech was in reply to one delivered by Untermyer a few nights 
previously. The mayor’s speech read as follows: 
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Ladies and Gentleman: 

Samuel Untermyer, notorious trust organizer and ‘handy man’ 
for Big Interests attacked me the other night in a speech he de- 
livered in behalf of a candidate who is running for an office other 
than Mayor. He used the flimsy excuse of being on the stump 
for this traction candidate, to again abuse me to satisfy a personal 
grudge, the same as he did a year ago while counsel to the Lock- 
wood Committee. This Committee was appointed to investigate 
‘housing,’ but Mr. Untermyer diverted all its energy and several 
of its sessions into an attack upon me in the interest of the Trac- 
tion Trust. In his speech Untermyer referred to me as ‘more ass 
than knave.’ Coming from Untermyer this is a compliment. The 
badge of honor with Untermyer seems to be a knave. Four years 
ago I thought Untermyer was a public-spirited citizen. I had met 
him in my campaign in 1917 and I took him at full value. I have 
learned more about him since. When I took office, I appointed 
Frederick H. Bugher Police Commissioner on Untermyer’s recom- 
mendation. I did not know Bugher, but took him on the faith of 
Untermyer who guaranteed him as thoroughly upright and capable. 
I did not then know that Bugher was Untermyer’s client. I 
thought Untermyer was interested only in aiding me in getting a 
forceful, as well as an honest commissioner. I soon learned differ- 
ently. Mr. Bugher would not act himself or act on my suggestions 
or advice. He looked to 37 Wall Street, Untermyer’s office, for 
instructions. After 23 days of this sort of disloyalty, I decided to 
get rid of Bugher and dropped him summarily. After he had been 
dismissed, I received a letter of resignation which was dated back 
one day. 

Untermyer has shown his true colors since that time. His selfish- 
ness and arrogance have been fully revealed. He is a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing and his pretentions at public virtue are only to 
better ply his trade. His suggested ‘modifications’ of the Miller- 
McAneny Transit ‘plan’ were only to befog the issue, not to con- 
demn the ‘plan.’ His so-called modifications would only tie the 
city tighter to the traction ring. He wants the city as well as 
the public to guarantee traction profits. For this service, if he 
could bring it about, Untermyer could collect a fee of millions 
from his clients, the traction masters. For sheer brazenness, Un- 
termyer is the limit. Having earned the enmity of this two-faced 
individual, I made inquiry about him, and learned why he is so 
vicious against me. He is tied bag and baggage to the traction 
ring and the records show that he has been their attorney at least 
14 years. I will present some of these records tonight. Unter- 
myer’s conduct toward me while I was a witness before the Lock- 
wood Committee, of which he was chief counsel, about a year ago 
was only a sample of his viciousness. He thought he saw an op- 
portunity to injure me and, with Wallstein at his elbow, he thought 
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he had sufficient ‘material’ to ‘put it over’ on me. Wallstein had 
been working for three years with Citizens’ Union money 
to get something on me. Sam Untermyer is part and parcel of 
the traction ring, as I said before. For ten years he was legal 
adviser, business associate and personal representative of the chief 
Interborough ‘handy man’—-the late Andrew Freedman. Freedman 
died in December, 1915, and Sam Untermyer and his son are the 
executors of Freedman’s estate of $4,000,000 including $1,000,000 
of securities in the traction lines in New York City. Besides being 
executor of Freedman’s estate, Untermyer himself was holder of 
record in 1920, of $29,000 Interborough-Metropolitan 412% bonds. 
His son owned $40,000 Interborough 5% bonds. Their names 
appear on the list of security holders submitted at my request, to 
the Board of Estimate by the Interborough Attorney a year ago. 


Untermyer himself was also owner of $31,000 Interborough 5% 
bonds. This he owned through Andrew Freedman, being part of 
a syndicate engaged in bond speculation. Here in my hand I show 
you a check made out to Samuel Untermyer in payment of interest 
on these bonds. The amount of the check is $767.25. It is dated 
July 6th, 1915 and drawn on the Guaranty Trust Company. The 
notation on the margin of the check reads: ‘Account six months’ 
interest $31,000, 5% bonds less income tax.’ This check is en- 
dorsed by Untermyer. Five months after this check was drawn 
Freedman died. The Thompson Legislative Committee was then 
in session investigating Interborough ‘commitments and obliga- 
tions’ and ‘yellow dog’ funds. It wanted to learn about Freed- 
man’s London bank account. Untermyer was executor of Freed- 
man’s estate. He was in Florida and the other executor at that 
time, Walter G. Oakman, another Interborough director, put it 
up to Sam Untermyer. Untermyer stayed in Florida and the 
committee could not reach him. It did, however, get some of 
Freedman’s private records. These records and accounts show the 
relationship between Untermyer and Freedman. Untermyer’s son 
succeeded Oakman as executor and now Untermyer, father and 
son, control the estate. As controlling executor of the Freedman 
estate, Untermyer virtually takes the place of ‘handy Andy’ with the 
Interborough. It is necessary for Untermyer to stay in close touch 
with traction affairs and to stay ‘right’ with the traction ring, in 
order to guard his own and the estate’s interests—also to keep 
himself in line for retainers. 


I showed you the intimate business relationship between Inter- 
borough Director Freedman and Untermyer in 1915. I now show 
you their relationship in 1912. Here is a check drawn by Freedman 
on the Guaranty Trust Company. It is dated October 29, 1912. 
It is for $20,000 made out to ‘yourselves for cash.’ On the margin 
is the notation ‘Account S. Untermyer.’ Will Untermyer explain 
what this ‘account’ means? Why should Freedman, Interborough 
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handy man draw a check for $20,000 to ‘account S. Untermyer’? 
Why was such a large sum drawn in cash? What was it for? 
Will Untermyer explain? The dual subway contracts were being 
negotiated then and were signed five months later. This check 
has no connection whatever with a check for $25,318 paid to the 
firm of Guggenheimer, Untermyer & Marshall, by the Interborough, 
through another law firm in the same month, October, 1912, This 
latter check was for ‘legal services’ to the Interborough though 
rendered ostensibly against that company. It was for services in 
the suit of the Admiral Realty Company to ‘test’ the validity of 
dual subway contracts, before they were signed. McAneny, Gov- 
ernor Miller’s Transit Commission Chairman, had been so good to 
the Interborough and the B.R.T. in the matter of preferentials 
in these contracts while he was chairman of the Transit Committee 
of the Board of Estimate, that the corporations and the bankers 
wanted to make sure that the court would uphold McAneny’s gen- 
erosity. So they brought two ‘collusive’ suits, hired ‘eminent’ coun- 
sel to ‘prosecute’ them and paid them fine fees for losing the cases. 
Did you ever hear of a client paying his attorney a handsome fee 
for losing a case? The ‘services’ rendered by Untermyer’s law 
firm to the Interborough, for which it was so generously rewarded, 
is best explained by the bill submitted by Guggenheimer, Unter- 
myer & Marshall; which reads: 


To counsel and service from July, 1911 to July, 1912, in the 
following matters: Admiral Realty Co. vs. Gaynor, et al. Re- 
vising complaint and affidavits on motion for a temporary in- 
junction; application to Judge Giegerich for temporary injunc- 
tion and procuring order to show cause; argument of motion at 
a special term held by Mr. Justice Ford; preparation of brief at 
special term; consultation with regard to appeal to the Appellate 
Division; preparation of brief on such appeal; and argument of 
appeal in Appellate Division. Admiral Realty Co. vs. City of 
New York et al. Conferences with counsel for the Public Service 
Commission with regard to preparation of complaint, etc. * * * 
Argument of the issues of law before Justice Blackmar; re- 
vision of brief for Appellate Division of Second Department and 
argument of appeal in that court; and preparation of brief for 
Court of Appeals and argument of the appeal. * * * 


The Court of Appeals did not know that Guggenheimer, Unter- 
myer and Marshall were to be paid by the Interborough when it 
decided by a majority of just one vote that the contracts were 
valid. Had the court known that the Interborough was paying the 
attorneys on both sides, it would not have entertained the case. 
This imposition on the court was in the nature of a legal fraud, 
and the lawyers engaged in it should have been the subject of in- 
quiry in a disciplinary proceeding. Untermyer appeared in the 
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Supreme Court and Appellate Division in Brooklyn to ‘prosecute’ 
this action, and his law partner, Louis Marshall, appeared in the 
Court of Appeals. 


I have shown you that Untermyer was Freedman’s bosom friend 
and business associate back in 1912, when the dual subway con- 
tracts were being manipulated. I can show you proof that he was 
Freedman’s legal adviser and business associate for years before 
that time. I will not go into these facts tonight but I will show 
you the more important proof that Untermyer was attorney for 
the traction ring as far back as 1907. I hold here in my hand, the 
opinion of Justice Seabury in the Supreme Court, rendered in 
November, 1907, in the case of the People of the State of New 
York against the Directors of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company. Untermyer was their attorney. The action was brought 
by Attorney General Jackson to compel the Metropolitan directors 
to pay back to the company for the benefit of its stockholders, all 
the money lost and wasted by or through their neglect or failure 
to perform their duties. The Metropolitan had been looted for 10 
years previous and was in the hands of Federal Court Receivers 
at this time. These receivers were appointed to forestall the 
attorney general, who had brought an action for the dissolution of 
the New York Railways Company, the successor of the Metropoli- 
tan. Proof of Metropolitan frauds had been piled up before Grand 
Juries and the ‘crap-shooting’ district attorney of New York 
County. The newspapers of New York City had charged for years 
that the stockholders were being robbed and William N. Amory, 
former secretary of one of the traction companies, submitted docu- 
ments to Mr. Jerome in 1902, to prove these charges. Here was a 
rotten condition in local traction and the odor of it has not even 
yet been dispelled in spite of numerous ‘reorganizations.’ Metro- 
politan corruption, disclosed by Metropolitan employes and others, 
filled the columns of the newspapers. Metropolitan directors were 
pilloried in the public press and made to disgorge $680,000 in con- 
nection with the Wall and Courtlandt surface railway alone. Be- 
sides this they were compelled to return to the Receiver about 
$2,000,000. Yet in the face of all this rottenness, along came 
Untermyer and took the retainer of the very men who were respon- 
sible as directors for all the wrongdoing. How does he dare, 
after taking this fee, to face the public now and tell them that he 
is for a five-cent fare? Does he think that people are fools or 
would he rather have them all ‘knaves’? 


At the same time that Untermyer was ‘saving’ the Metropolitan 
directors, he was also ‘saving’ the corporate life of the New York 
Railways Company used by the Metropolitan looters as a refuge. 
The Attorney General had instituted an action to dissolve this com- 
pany. Here was Untermyer again appearing before the same judge 
in the Supreme Court, pleading for the life of this corporation. 
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While Untermyer was doing his legal ‘dirty work’ for the directors 
of the looted Metropolitan, William ‘Traction’ Jerome was barring 
the door to their criminal prosecution. These ‘traction twins,’ Sam 
and Bill, are now out together again operating in behalf of the 
same old crowd. Untermyer can no more be for a five-cent fare 
than Rockefeller, Morgan or Hedley. 


On the night of November 1, 1921, the Mayor made another 
speech devoted to Untermyer and the traction “ring,” which I 
prepared. He said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The mask is off the candidacy of Henry Curran, who stands 
revealed for exactly what he is—the ‘tool’ of the traction ring. He 
is in the same category with Interborough-Metropolitan Unter- 
myer and William ‘Traction’ Jerome. Curran is getting a cam- 
paign fund of hundreds of thousands of dollars to help him try to 
grasp the Mayoralty. Jerome is getting $2,000 a night to continue 
the services he began when he was District Attorney years ago, in 
behalf of the traction ring. Untermyer comes highest of all, be- 
cause he knows the value of the political service he renders as a 
traction attorney. The issue in the campaign is so clear that no 
human being can fail to understand it. It is the Traction Ring 
and Higher Fares against the People and a Five-Cent Fare. The 
candidates on the Democratic Ticket with me are the sworn foes of 
higher fares. They have shown this through four years of un- 
flinching public service in spite of all newspaper abuse and mis- 
representation and in spite of all vilification at the hands of such 
traction orators as Untermyer and Jerome. It is this traction issue 
that the traction candidates and traction press have tried their 
hardest to dodge. They tried to criticize the Police Department and 
they tried to make an issue of the schools. They failed in this be- 
cause the parents of the school children could not be deceived. 
They tried to reflect on the Dock Department and they learned 
that the city was getting three times as much revenue out of piers 
built under my administration than under previous administra- 
tions. They have failed in every step to blanket the traction 
issue. The Meyer Committee, backed by a Republican Governor 
and a Republican traction Legislature, spent $300,000 of the 
people’s money to ‘get’ something on me. It failed in its evil 
purpose because there was nothing to ‘get’ on me, or on any of the 
forty departments under me. Having failed in all these attempts 
to create ‘counter issues,’ and facing certain defeat for its candi- 
dates, the traction ring appealed to its high-priced attorneys for 
aid. The advice they gave was ‘get Jerome and Untermyer after 
Hylan.’ 

These traction twins were started out to abuse me, in order to 
divert public attention from the Higher Fare issue. Jerome, the 
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‘crap-shooting’ district attorney of fifteen years ago, was acclaimed 
for his vicious and false attacks by the traction press. His traction 
masters believed they could suppress at this time any exposure of 
Jerome’s unsavory past in connection with Metropolitan looting. 
But the public memory is not so short and Jerome is known for 
what he is. Interborough-Metropolitan Sam has resorted to the 
same underhandedness in attacking me that has characterized him 
for years. While trying to reingratiate himself with me, he is 
maligning me publicly to serve his traction purposes. Sam works 
in various ways his purposes to perform. I learned never to trust 
Untermyer after my experience with him in the Bugher case, of 
which I told last night. I had his record investigated, and looked 
it up myself, and I found him to be in the pay of the traction ring 
for fourteen years at least. I found that in 1907 Sam was the paid 
attorney who saved certain directors of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company from civil damages after the road had been 
looted. I produced the record of the court to show Untermyer’s 
appearance as attorney for these directors. I also produced last 
night another record from the same court to show that he appeared 
at that same time to save the corporate life of the New York Rail- 
ways Company, organized as a refuge by the same traction crowd. 
I now show you proof of another service Untermyer rendered 
Director Freedman when the Continental Securities Company and 
Clarence H. Venner brought suit to compel August Belmont and 
Company to disgorge fifteen thousand shares of Interborough Rapid 
Transit stock valued at that time at $3,000,000, and of a par value 
of $1,500,000. I have in my hand a copy of a letter written by 
Andrew Freedman to Sam Untermyer. The letter reads: 


‘Mr. Samuel Untermyer, 

37 Wall Street, City. 

My dear Sam: 

Following is a copy of Messrs. August Belmont and Company’s 
letter to me in reference to the Continental Securities Company and 
Clarence H. Venner suit: 

August 4, 1910. 

Andrew Freedman, Esq,., 

5 Nassau Street, City. 

Dear Sir: 

Referring to the suit brought against us by the Continental 
Securities Company and Clarence H. Venner, which arises out 
of the issue to us of 15,000 shares of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, in payment for property and services, and in 
which you are a co-defendant with us, we recognized, of course, 
that the burden of such suit and of any recovery in it should be 
borne by us who received the stock and not by you who were in 
no way the beneficiary of the transaction, and for that reason we 
wish to have the conduct of the defence left in our hands. We, 
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therefore, by this letter give you assurance that if you will 
leave the conduct of the defense in our hands so far as you are 
concerned, we will hold you harmless against all expenses of 
defending the suit and against all loss, damage or expenses by 
reason of any judgment which may be recovered against you in 
such suits, 

Yours truly, 


AUGUST BELMONT & COMPANY,’ 


Freedman closes his letter to Untermyer by saying: ‘I will see 
you in reference to this within a day or two.’ What advice did 
Untermyer give Freedman in this matter? William M. Ivins dis- 
closed before the Public Service Commission in 1907, that this stock 
was given to Belmont ostensibly for the purchase of the single track 
City Island Railway which he bought for $25,000, but actually in 
return for alleged ‘services’ in connection with negotiating the 
original Interborough contract with the city. Under this contract 
the city gets nothing but four per cent interest on its bonds and one 
per cent amortization, while the company gets all the rest. The com- 
pany paid 18714% dividends in 15 years. Venner wanted to compel 
Belmont to disgorge this gratuity of 15,000 shares. Belmont still 
has the stock. Was it through Sam’s service and advice that Bel- 
mont was able to retain the stock, or did Sam only advise Freed- 
man? Did Freedman get any of the stock for himself or anyone 
else? The ties between ‘Subway Sam’ and Interborough director 
Freedman were so close up to the time of Freedman’s death in 
December, 1915, that Untermyer was looked upon by the ‘insiders’ 
in Wall Street as the legal brains of the Interborough, instead of 
Delancey Nicoll. Nicoll has been the special attorney of the Inter- 
borough on fat fees for many years and he and Untermyer are 
today trustees under Freedman’s will. Another trustee was William 
G. Oakman, Interborough director. Alvin Untermyer is also a 
trustee. Need I say more to show the evil purposes of Untermyer 
in this campaign? Need I say more to prove that he is doing the 
same sort of ‘dirty work’ for the Interborough in this campaign, 
as he did in the court for Metropolitan directors fourteen years 
ago? If it is necessary to say more I will tell it another time. 

I cannot leave you without commenting on the failure of the 
New York Times and New York World to give adequate space to 
my exposure of Untermyer last night. I sent each of these news- 
papers a full copy of my speech, which exceeded 3,000 words. The 
speech showed that I had all the proofs and all the evidence against 
Untermyer as the traction servant. The Times and World this 
morning published less than 700 words each. Why did not the 
Times print more of my speech? Is the Times obligated to Unter- 
myer? Is it because Louis Wiley, one of the chief executives on 
the Times, was part of the Freedman-Untermyer traction invest- 
ment syndicate? I hope Mr. Ochs, the controlling owner of the 
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Times, will look into this matter, so that the Times readers may 
get impartial news during the rest of the campaign. Why did the 
New York World virtually suppress my Untermyer speech this 
morning? Surely the owner of the New York World is not loaded 
down with traction securities. If he is, I don’t wonder that the 
speech was so manhandled. If he is not loaded down with trac- 
tion securities, he at least, is loaded down with millions of dollars 
of other securities in corporations controlled by the traction ring. 
His relation by marriage, Cornelius Vanderbilt, is a director and 
one of the largest stockholders in the Interborough, and the Vander- 
bilts control the Fourth Avenue surface line. 


I do not intend to forget Curran tonight. I thought it more im- 
portant though to show you first the character of the men behind 
Curran. Curran did not answer the questions Sam propounded to 
him, nor have I been told if they were withdrawn by Untermyer 
at their private conference a few days ago. Curran is only a 
weak ‘tool’ of the traction ring. He wants to become Mayor, and 
in order to get the financial support of the interests he will do 
just as they tell him to do. They want higher fares and higher 
utilities rates, and the principal contributor to Curran’s campaign 
fund will be the Rockefellers, who are the largest owners of traction 
and other utilities securities in this city. The Rockefellers con- 
tributed liberally to Curran’s campaign fund when he ran for Presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan in 1919, and their associates in 
traction and in other properties, contributed liberally to Curran’s 
campaign fund when he ran in the Republican primaries a few 
months ago against the Anti-Miller Republican candidates. Does 
this line up against me and with Curran, explain the venom and the 
animus back of the attacks of Untermyer and Jerome, spurred on 
by the traction crowd? Does it make clear to you why the Inter- 
borough attorney had the Interborough legal staff prepare pro- 
cedure on forms to remove a Mayor in August of 1919, when 
they found me resolutely and successfully barring their attempts 
to put over their increased fare program? If it does, then you 
will understand why this same traction crowd is shoulder to shoulder 
back of Curran and the other traction candidates. 


The courts have several times criticized or condemned Mr. 
Untermyer, the U. S. Supreme Court passing severe strictures on 
him a few years ago. 

Israel Zangwill, the celebrated English author, visited this coun- 
try in the late summer of 1923, by invitation of the American 
Jewish Congress. While here, he spoke at several meetings. 
Samuel Untermyer didn’t like what Zangwill said so he abused 
him in print. I replied to one of Mr. Untermyer’s attacks in the 
following letter to the newspapers on October 30th, 1923: 
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To the Editor: 

In my opinion the newspapers in this city should take editorial 
cognizance of the abuse and insults heaped on Israel Zangwill, 
leading author, scholar, lecturer and thinker, in a letter by Samuel 
Untermyer. I know of no more disgraceful conduct toward so 
lofty a Jew and so earnest a thinker, than to apply to him such 
epithets and characterization as ‘reckless, irresponsible and destruc- 
tive,’ ‘incoherent and inconsistent,’ ‘word painter and phrase maker,’ 
‘usual knack of turning intellectual somersaults,’ as applied by Mr. 
Untermyer; and I for one, believe that Mr. Untermyer and the 
so-called American Jewish Congress of which he is Vice-President, 
should humbly apologize to Mr. Zangwill for Mr. Untermyer’s 
indecent conduct. Mr. Untermyer deserves the severest censure and 
rebuke from Jews and non-Jews who believe in fair play and 
decency, in view of the fact that Mr. Zangwill came to this country 
at the invitation and as the guest of this alleged American Jewish 
Congress, which speaks for only those who direct its affairs and 
not for the millions of other Jews in this country. I am informed 
that Mr. Zangwill did not accept the invitation until it was expressly 
agreed that he could say whatever he pleased on the subject of 
Palestine and Zionism. In my opinion Mr. Untermyer’s conduct 
toward Mr. Zangwill is nothing short of scandalous and I hope the 
English and Jewish language newspapers in this city and country 
will say so. It would be a grave reflection on our hospitality and 
sense of fairness if this distinguished English author should leave 
this country feeling that he had been viciously insulted by his host 
and that no editorial voice or pen was raised to repudiate the 
insult and rebuke the insulter. 


CHAPTER XI 


Seabury and Smith Fight Hearst—Hylan and Ford Attack 
“Al”’—Indictment of Hylan, Hearst and Swann Sought 
by Traction “Ring”’—Electric and Telephone Conduits 
—Greater New York’s Silver Jubilee—Edward Bok and 
the League of Nations—The Schoellkopf Case. 


ney Swann to Mayor Hylan and William Randolph Hearst 
on June 29th, 1922, disclosed the true inwardness of 
events at that time. In his communication, Judge Swann said: 


\ CONFIDENTIAL communication from District Attor- 


What were the secret motives prompting the actions of the close 
Committee that dominated the Almirall Grand Jury and kept it 
in existence one year and six months? Did the forces of reaction 
and personal ambition seize upon an ancient institution that chance 
or design placed under the control of six of their partisans to intimi- 
date the duly elected representatives of the people and to destroy 
certain opponents of their exploitation of the public? The inner 
ring dominating the Almirall Grand Jury was directed by the 
Traction interests. The Foreman, Almirall, was a former employee 
of the Rapid Transit Construction Co. all of whose stock was 
owned by the Interboro Railway Co., and Brainard, its Secretary, 
was president of Harpers Bros., which is owned and controlled by 
J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., the fiscal agents of the Interborough. 
J. P. Morgan personally owned all of the bonds of Harpers Bros. 
Other members of the Grand Jury dealt extensively in Interborough 
stock and five of them owned Interborough bonds. When the 
charge was made by Mayor Hylan that the officials of the Inter- 
borough and their employees had conspired to call a strike and 
to harass the public into submission in an effort to force an eight- 
cent fare upon the people, the traction clique on the Grand Jury 
protected The Interborough officials, and started a back fire alleging 
that the conspiracy charge was actuated by Hylan and Hearst, and 
referred to Hylan and Swann as ‘puppets of the master trickster 
Hearst.’ (see letter of Almirall foreman to Governor Smith, Jan. 
14, 1920). Swann refused to consent to the Grand Jury filling an 
8-cent fare presentment or conducting any investigation which 
would lead to such a step but insisted that they proceed with the 
criminal business of the County. Immediately the Interborough 
influences sought to eliminate Swann as counsel to the Grand Jury. 
The first step in their intended 8-cent fare investigation and pre- 
sentment, was to eliminate Swann as legal advisor to the Grand 
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Jury. At this time there was a feud between Gov. Smith and 
Hearst and Hylan. This was the cue for managers of the Grand 
Jury and the Interborough interests to act. The Governor was 
repeatedly requested to remove Swann as their legal advisor, and 
put in the Attorney General as advisor to the Grand Jury. Almirall 
complained to the Governor that Swann objected to certain lines of 
questions that they put to the City Editor of ‘The American’ and 
to Mayor Hylan. (See letter of Almirall to Gov. Smith, Oct. 21, 
1919). The Governor had no power to substitute the Attorney 
General without charges being formulated against Swann as Dis- 
trict Attorney. But they could find no ground for charges against 
Swann himself. The Grand Jury then received assurance from 
Gov, Smith that if specific charges were made against members of 
Swann’s staff, he would designate the Attorney General to prose- 
cute those charges. Accordingly, alleged charges were preferred 
against three members of Swann’s staff, to wit:—Kilroe, Dooling 
and Smith, to the Governor, whereupon the Governor designated the 
Attorney General to prosecute these charges, and to be the legal 
advisor of the Grand Jury. 


In the case of Kilroe, no complaint had ever been made against 
Kilroe to the Grand Jury or anyone else, and no testimony was 
taken before the Grand Jury in reference to the Donaldson com- 
plaint. Donaldson stated that Almirall had informed him that they 
had assurances from the Governor that if charges were made, 
Swann would be superceded. In order to induce the Governor 
to supercede Swann representations were made to him that if the 
Attorney General were put in as Advisor to the Grand Jury, indict- 
ments would be secured against Hearst and Hylan and cause them 
to be ‘eliminated from the political life of this city for all time.’ 
These indictments were to be based upon the so-called ‘overshadow- 
ing crime’ which was pretended to be a conspiracy between Hearst, 
Hylan and Swann to wreck the Interborough and thereby beating 
down the market price of its stock and bonds and thereby make 
municipal ownership easy (which they claimed was Hearst’s ‘pet 
hobby’) and, for the purpose of advancing the political fortunes 
of these three men and also to add to their personal fortunes by 
dealing in traction stock. From the Interborough side, the removal 
of Swann was a necessary step; with a friendly prosecutor in 
control, there would be no danger to the Directors for the obtain- 
ing of $38,000,000 on short term notes from the public in September, 
1918, a loan obtained upon a written statement of facts which 
Swann offered to prove false. With Hylan out of the way, the 
contract with the City might be abrogated and an 8-cent contract 
substituted. The indictment of Hearst and Hylan would be satis- 
factory at Albany. That the charges against Swann’s assistants, 
submitted to the Governor were false and not made in good faith, 
is established by the fact that after the Attorney General had been 
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substituted for Swann, the charges certified to the Governor against 
the three assistants were dismissed as unfounded. However, the 
filing of the charges accomplished its purpose when Swann was 
superceded by the Attorney General. 


When the Attorney General became advisor to the Grand Jury, 
he was requested by a committee of the Almirall Grand Jury to 
appoint Mr. Rand as Special Deputy and assign him to them as 
their legal advisor. This the Attorney General did. Mr. Rand 
was the personal counsel for Brainard, the Secretary of the Almirall 
Grand Jury, and was the partner of Mr. Jerome, who, while District 
Attorney, had shown himself as sympathetic, at least, with the 
looters of the Broadway and 7th Ave. R’way Co. and the looters of 
the Third Avenue Railway Co. Almirall saw that he could ad- 
vance two personal interests. First, he had a claim of several 
hundred thousand dollars against the City of New York which had 
been rejected by the Corporation Counsel. The removal of Hylan 
would mean the appointment of a new Corporation Counsel and 
one that might be friendly to Almirall. Second: he had a per- 
sonal grievance against Mr. Murphy, the County Leader, in that 
Murphy refused to lend his influence to the appointment of Almirall 
as architect for the State of New York at the Panama Exposition 
in California in 1915, With the appointment of Rand as Counsel, 
Almirall and Weeks saw what they considered a great political 
opportunity for themselves, and immediately the Governor was 
asked to give the Attorney General powers for a sweeping investi- 
gation of the District Attorney’s office. The real purpose of this 
soon became apparent. Hines, a Tammany District Leader, had 
a controversy with Mr. Murphy over a business enterprise and this 
was seized upon as a basis to bring about the indictment of Mr. 
Murphy on charges made by Hines and one Hartog founded upon 
this business dispute. In order to give the Attorney General juris- 
diction, it was necessary to include James E. Smith, an assistant 
District Attorney, who at one time had investigated the Hartog 
matter; so accordingly charges were framed against Murphy and 
Smith alleging conspiracy and attempted oppression, through James 
E. Smith, the Assistant District Attorney, who was alleged to have 
made certain threats against Hartog if he did not compromise the 
civil suit with Murphy. The prosecutors were to become the 
modern Tildens who prosecuted and destroyed the political Boss of 
New York and each should have his reward from a grateful public. 
Weeks was to become Mayor, Almirall was to be Governor, Rand 
was to be District Attorney and Hines was to become Sheriff as a 
reward for supplying the evidences. 


Accordingly upon insufficient evidence, a false indictment was 
found against Murphy. Before this was done, however, it was 
necessary to injure as much as possible the Hylan administration 
and discredit it. An attempt was therefore made to indict Hirsh- 
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field and Enright and Hylan for the ‘publication’ of certain affidavits 
made by Police Inspector Dominick Henry reflecting upon Jim 
Smith. The proof was insufficient to warrant an indictment against 
Enright and Mayor Hylan on these charges, but, Henry was tricked 
into testifying to the facts stated in the affidavits before the Almirall 
Grand Jury and was promptly indicted for perjury and was tried 
before Weeks, who sentenced him to five years in States Prison, 
but the Appellate Division promptly set the conviction aside. On 
the day of the sentence, Mr. Rand read a prepared statement in 
which he stated that Henry was only a tool of Enright and Hylan 
and that Enright and Hylan should be standing in Henry’s place 
at the bar receiving the sentence. Weeks voiced the same senti- 
ment. The indictment against Murphy was not filed until the 
22nd day of June, 1921, although the testimony in the case had 
been concluded almost a month earlier; the delay was brought 
about by the necessity of using Jim Smith, who was to be a 
co-defendant with Murphy, as a witness in the Henry trial, and 
it was therefore necessary to have Henry indicted and tried before 
the Murphy indictment was filed, for otherwise Smith, the chief 
witness, would, if under indictment, appear as a discredited witness. 
The Murphy indictment, however, failed of its purpose, because 
the delay occasioned by the necessity of using Smith as a witness, 
made it impossible for Weeks to be present when the motions for 
an inspection of the Murphy indictments were made. He had 
made arrangements to sail for Europe for the Olympic Games, 
on July 2nd, and accordingly the Murphy pleadings went over 
until October 4th. 


In the meantime, and during the absence of Weeks, an applica- 
tion for the inspection of the minutes and the dismissal of the 
indictment was made before other judges. This step was bitterly 
fought by Mr. Rand who asserted that only Weeks had jurisdic- 
tion, and in fact the Appellate Division was asked for a writ of 
prohibition which was denied by that court, and then an attempt 
was made to get the aid of the Court of Appeals to keep the case 
in Weeks’ jurisdiction. This also failed. Rand then made an 
attempt to have the Legislature aid him by a bill to have Weeks 
keep the jurisdiction of the case. This also failed. Rand and 
Weeks were both anxious that Murphy should be brought to trial 
and, by hook or crook, convicted so that they could carry out 
their political scheme of posing as Modern Tildens who prose- 
cuted the dethronement of the political Boss of New York. After- 
wards many vain attempts to trap Swann, the Mayor and Members 
of his Cabinet, by repeatedly calling them before the Grand Jury 
hoping that they would forget their testimony from day to day, and 
become involved in contradictions, and thus lay the basis for an 
indictment for ‘perjury.’ All these schemes failed. The Managers 
of the Almirall Grand Jury allowed outsiders to examine the Grand 
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Jury Minutes and they received advice from persons not designated 
by law to advise the Grand Jury, and personal counsel of certain 
members of the Grand Jury were allowed to inspect the Grand 
Jury Minutes and advise the Grand Jury what action to take. 


At that time, Hearst was ambitious to become Governor or 
United States Senator from the State of New York. Al Smith 
was seeking the nomination for Governor. He had been beaten 
by Nathan L. Miller in 1920. Miller was Governor during 1921 
and 1922. Hearst had been closely allied with Tammany Leader 
Murphy through Mayor Hylan, since 1918, and his newspapers 
alone in New York City, supported the Hylan Administration. 
Early in 1922, a strong opposition manifested itself against 
Hearst for Governor or Senator. This opposition crystallized 
through Samuel Seabury, who had been on the Court of Appeals 
bench, was defeated for the governorship in 1916 and was prac- 
ticing law in New York City. Seabury was formerly a Hearst 
ally. He wrote an open letter to Alfred E. Smith, then a private 
citizen and Chairman of the Board of Directors of the U. S. 
Trucking Corporation, in which he urged Smith to defeat Hearst’s 
political ambition. The New York Herald on February 2nd, 
1922, published a column article headed “Seabury Asks Smith 
to War on Hearst,” which read as follows: 


Democrats opposed to the candidacy of William Randolph Hearst 
for the United States Senate or for Governor called yesterday 
upon the former Governor, Alfred E. Smith, to assume the party 
leadership and fight the ‘Hearst threat,’ ‘even if in doing so you 
were required to antagonize Murphy and his group.’ They spoke 
through Samuel Seabury, former Associate Judge of the Court of 
Appeals and one time Democratic candidate for Governor, who in 
an open letter to Mr. Smith last night, promised him a splendid 
response from party leaders as well as from the rank and file of 
party members. Wilson Democrats, anti-Hearst Democrats and anti- 
Murphy Democrats are expected to join in the movement started 
to see that the editor does not get a place on the Democratic ticket 
this fall. Among those interested are William Church Osborn, 
George R. Van Namee, former Public Service Commissioner ; Frank 
L, Polk, former Under Secretary of State, and some of the regular 
organization leaders up-State. Within three months a conference 
will be held to form an organization to combat the Hearst propa- 
ganda already started through the Political Union for Progress in 
Government. It will be a real fight. It may be that the standard 
of Mayor George R. Lunn, of Schenectady, will be hoisted, either 
for Governor or the Senate on the ground you ‘cannot fight some- 
body with nobody.’ Mr. Seabury’s letter to Mr. Smith says in part: 
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‘I have taken the liberty of addressing this open letter to you, 
because of the crisis in the Democratic party in this State. I 
know that you fully understand the menace to the party that arises 
from the ambitions of Hearst. You know also that Murphy is 
in absolute control of the State organization, and that he cannot 
be depended upon to resist Hearst, if in so doing he will risk 
the loss of local patronage. Everywhere up State I have found 
opposition to Hearst and a general sentiment in favor of your re- 
nomination for the Governorship. Hearst’s candidacy is a chal- 
lenge to the Democratic party. That challenge ought to be accepted. 
You are the nominal leader of the party. Why do you not become 
the real leader? Leadership carries responsibilities. When a crisis 
is presented a leader must lead or run away discredited. The 
Hearst candidacy offers you only one of two alternatives—either 
to oppose Hearst or else stand mute, which is the equivalent of 
running away. If you will have the courage to lead you will get a 
splendid response, not merely from party leaders but from the rank 
and file. One evil that Hearst’s journalism has accomplished is 
to silence many men who fear to express their opinions because 
unwilling to become the target for Hearst newspaper abuse. In 
the last few weeks many have told me that they would regard as 
a disgrace to the party, the nomination of Hearst. 

I find in the press of October 30, 1919, a report of your Carnegie 
Hall speech under the following headings: ‘Smith Denounces Hearst 
—Launches Fair Play Battle’; ‘Says Editor Is an Assassin of 
Character, Enemy of People, Apostle of Discord’; ‘Appeals to 
Public Opinion’; ‘Governor Calls the Hearst Newspapers a ‘Pesti- 
lence That Walks in the Dark’; ‘4,000 Shout in Approval’: ‘Carnegie 
Hall Audience Desires to Form Committee to Protect Citizens from 
‘Slanderer.’ In view of this attitude, is it possible that you can 
now hesitate to say frankly that you will oppose Hearst’s nomina- 
tion? In your speech commenting upon Hearst’s failure, to accept 
your challenge to debate, you said: ‘Of course I am alone. I 
knew I would be, because I know the man to whom I issued the 
challenge, and I know that he has not got a drop of clean good 
red blood in his body.’ Again referring to Hearst, you said: ‘I 
know the color of his liver. And I know that it is whiter than 
the driven snow, if such a thing be possible.’ Surely it is not 
unfair for Democrats to ask you whether you will consent to be 
a candidate for either of these offices, if Hearst is nominated by 
the party for the other. 


Smith took the cue furnished by Seabury and the alleged better 
element in the Democratic Party, and declared, at the Syracuse 
convention, “I won’t run for Governor on the same ticket with 
him.” Mayor Hylan was strong for Hearst and had written 
Herbert C. Pell, Chairman of the Democratic State Committee 
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on September 18th, urging Hearst’s nomination for Senator. 
Hylan had intended forcing the nomination by a speech in the 
convention which I prepared and which was to have been de- 
livered after Al had attacked Hearst on the convention floor. 
The speech was never delivered because Hearst withdrew his 
candidacy and Al’s attack did not materialize. It read: 


Gentlemen: 

Such utterances as his can only come from one who is piqued 
beyond restraint or who is actuated by the base motive of betraying 
the Democratic Party to those interests who now control the 
Republican Party and who seek to control both. It has been 
preached to us from time immemorial that no man is greater than 
the party—not even Al Smith. When the Democratic Party be- 
comes the instrument of organized plutocratic wealth or the vehicle 
of a selfish and inflated man, then the party needs renovation. In 
this Republic there is no room for a money-owned Democratic 
Party or for one serving a grudge. The picture the former Gover- 
nor has painted of the man who in 1918 befriended him through 
my personal intervention and at the earnest solicitation of his 
closest friends, is a false picture and should be blotted out at once. 
Al Smith was elected Governor in 1918 mainly because of W. R. 
Hearst’s support. Mr, Hearst had no particular friendliness toward 
Mr. Smith at that time. He had been suspicious of Al’s relation- 
ships with the utilities interests and he hesitated about personally 
vouching for him with the public. Mr. Hearst had many reports 
of Al’s relationship with the principal utilities factors. Through 
the solicitation of Al’s friends 1 brought about a meeting between 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Hearst. I wanted the candidate to personally 
disabuse Mr. Hearst’s mind of the suspicions against him. I knew 
that Mr. Hearst was fair-minded and that if Al could clear himself 
of these suspicions of corporate alliances, that Mr. Hearst would 
personally vouch for him through his newspapers. There were 
others beside myself at that meeting between the Democratic can- 
didate and Mr. Hearst. There were Mrs. Hylan, Mrs, Smith, Mrs. 
Hearst and a few others. All of us sat down to dinner together 
in Mr. Hearst’s house. When the dinner was over, Mr. Hearst 
felt that Mr. Smith had sufficiently cleared up the suspicions against 
him and he gave orders to the editorial writers of his newspapers 
to present the Democratic candidate’s side with vigor. From that 
time on Mr. Hearst’s newspapers assumed personal responsibility 
with their readers for Mr. Smith and waged a vigorous campaign 
which resulted in his election by a close margin. But for the 
personal interest which Mr. Hearst took in him, Al Smith would 
have been beaten. Mr. Smith’s debt of gratitude is evidently now 
repaid by his assault on, the man who, at my request, agreed to 
meet him and to listen to his explanations. 
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W. R. Hearst is the same man today that he was in 1918 when 
Al Smith sought his support as the Democratic standard bearer for 
Governor. Al Smith’s attack today is the rankest ingratitude apart 
from its being untrue. Mr. Hearst is the same man today that 
he was sixteen years ago, when he himself was the Democratic 
standard bearer for Governor. He is a greater Democrat today 
than he was when the party thought him a good enough Democrat 
to nominate him for the highest office in the State. In 1917 due 
to Mr. Hearst’s ardent support, the entire Democratic ticket in 
New York City was elected by a large majority. In 1921, again 
because of Mr. Hearst’s vigorous support, the Democratic ticket 
was re-elected in New York City by the largest plurality ever 
given. I myself received 417,000 votes more than my Republican 
opponent and 100,000 votes more than received by Candidate Al 
Smith in New York City in 1920, In this campaign of ours in 
1921, Al Smith made but one speech and he avoided the vital issues 
against the utilities corporations. Mr. Hearst has never changed 
in his feelings toward the Democratic Party, because his whole 
make-up and his whole instincts are genuinely Democratic. He is 
actuated 'by the principles of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, 
and he is today New York’s leading Democrat. It is because this 
great Democrat is assailed by the man whom he befriended at a 
critical time in his political career, that I tell you these facts so 
that you may ask yourself why it is that Al Smith now assails Mr. 
Hearst. You must ask yourself this question because he so re- 
cently broke bread with this man in order to win his support. 


With the aid of Mr. Hearst and the progressive Democratic 
party leaders, we have brought the Democratic Party in New 
York City to its highest numerical strength and to its greatest 
usefulness to the people. We have done this by hewing close to 
the line of real Democracy, by serving the people as the Democratic 
Party should serve them. We have kept the hands of the utilities 
corporations out of the city government. We have done this by 
eliminating as a factor of power and influence in the City adminis- 
tration, that section of the Democratic Party that has the under- 
ground connections with the utilities ring. We ousted from public 
office fake reformers, superficial highbrows and other hypocrites 
masquerading as non-partisans who were only the disguised tools 
of the corporations, and having done this we purified the city 
government. I feel, therefore, that I have a right to speak plainly 
and bluntly to the Democratic Convention today. No man should 
be nominated by this Convention who himself has been acceptable 
to the corporate interests or whose appointees have done their 
bidding. Nor should this Convention fail to nominate a candidate 
merely because he is opposed by the utilities ring or disliked by 
their friends. An attack on Mr. Hearst comes with very bad grace 
from one whose appointees have a public record that is on a 
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par with the record of the appointees of the present Republican 
Governor. I am sorry to have to go into details with regard to 
some of these appointees, but it becomes necessary because of the 
reckless attack made on Mr. Hearst, whose whole public career 
has been in opposition to corporate greed, particularly to public 
utilities aggressions. The Al Smith of 1918 is not the Al Smith 
of today. Since 1918 things have come to the surface that were 
not visible then, and Al Smith has changed greatly. Today he 
is a prosperous business man, backed by the very financiers who 
support Governor Miller and fight Mr. Hearst. 


Former Governor Smith is disqualified as an adviser of the 
Democratic Party because at this moment he is the appointee of 
Governor Miller, who will head the Republican ticket. Former 
Governor Smith is a member of the Port Authority Commission 
created by Governor Miller in an effort to deprive the government 
of the City of New York of control over its own waterfront, so 
that it may be turned over to the railroad and shipping interests 
for their private exploitation. The former Governor himself is 
the head of a business corporation that will benefit from such a 
result and associated with him on this Commission are Republicans 
whose sole aim is to aid themselves and the interests they repre- 
sent at the public expense. Eugenius H. Outerbridge, Chairman 
of this Port Authority Commission, has been in the service of the 
money ring for many years. Lewis H. Pounds, another member 
of the Commission, is a former Republican office holder and advo- 
cate of the Republican-utilities ring traction plans. Julius Henry 
Cohen, counsel to the Port Authority Commission, was counsel and 
is Vice-President of Schieffelin’s Citizens Union which spends all 
its time and money seeking to undermine Democratic city adminis- 
trations. It is with these people that the former Democratic Gover- 
nor is allied, and these men are backed by the same financial inter- 
ests that control the Republican State Convention and that seek to 
control ours. Whether they accomplish this through the personal 
spite of former Governor Smith or any other way, is unimportant 
to them. The only way that the Democratic Party can win the 
State election this year is to take the same position in opposition 
to increased utilities rates that we have taken in New York City. 
The party has no such record of up-State opposition because of 
the conduct in office of the men appointed as Public Service Com- 
missioners by former Governor Smith. These appointees are Joseph 
A. Kellogg and George R. Van Name, who granted traction fare 
increases in two score up-State cities. They also granted telephone 
rate increases up-State and in New York City, and they acquiesced 
in the increase of gas rates throughout the State. It would be 
party folly to accept this gruesome corporate burden from the 
previous Democratic Governor, 


In New York City, Governor Smith’s appointee Lewis Nixon, 
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recommended and advanced the same scheme for ‘flexible’ higher 
fares that is now urged by Governor Miller’s Transit Commission, 
and he recommended the same so-called ‘Unification’ plan that is 
being urged by Governor Miller’s appointee, Mr. McAneny, in the 
interest of the private traction corporations. The appointees of a 
Democratic Miller are just as objectionable as the appointees of a 
Republican Miller. The objection is not to the individuals, but to 
the corporate course they pursue as public officials. A candidate 
who is attacked by a Democratic Miller is, by that very token, 
made acceptable to the public as one who will prevent the aggres- 
sions of those corporate interests that back their favorites. Speak- 
ing in a partisan sense, should we be guided in our deliberations 
by one who has appointed superficial highbrows and fake reformers 
who are cheek-by-jowl with selfish interests, in preference to hon- 
est upstanding Democrats with records of long party service in the 
public behalf? Mr. Smith allowed Cornelius Vanderbilt, Inter- 
borough director, to dictate the appointment of the State Highway 
Commissioner in the person of Mr. Greene, in preference to the 
capable Dwight LaDu of Washington County who was recom- 
mended by the Democratic Party. When he had the appointment 
of an Industrial Commissioner he appointed a ‘Miss’ Perkins who 
is and was the wife of a Republican administration official in New 
York City, in preference to capable women with records of faith- 
ful party service along humanitarian lines. When he had a posi- 
tion as Secretary of his Reconstruction Commission, he brought 
about the appointment of Mrs. Henry Moskowitz, wife of a former 
Republican Civil Service Commissioner, and hostile to the Demo- 
cratic Party in New York City. There are innumerable other 
instances of the appointment by the former Democratic Governor 
of Republicans and so-called reformers, to public office, in prefer- 
ence to worthy Democrats, among others William Fellowes Morgan 
on the Mohansic Commission; Alfred E. Marling, V. Everett Macy 
and Michael Friedsam on the Reconstruction Commission, all advo- 
cates of Governor Miller’s corporate transit plans. Through all 
these appointments by the former Democratic Governor, lies an 
identity of utilities interests that explains the crossing of party 
lines to the detriment of Democrats. 

The true inwardness of all these appointments by the former 
Democratic Governor was unknown to me before. It has become 
apparent only recently since the former Governor has gone into 
lucrative private business. His relations with these same inter- 
ests has become clearly visible. I became curious about Mr. 
Smith’s relations because of his lack of outspoken support of me 
in my fight on the utilities ring, and I then found that his appointees 
had favored utilities corporations. My attention was recently 
directed to an item that shows an early intimate relationship be- 
tween these corporate interests and Mr. Smith himself. When he 
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was Assemblyman in 1910 he had the Legislature pass his bill 
mandatorily compensating the Edison Company out of the treasury 
of New York City at the rate of $160 per arc lamp for current 
supplied, when at the same time, the rate to the City of Chicago for 
the same service was $74 per year. This law introduced by Assem- 
blyman Smith in the interest of the Edison Company, is Chapter 
479 of the Laws of 1910. I will not recount Mr. Smith’s course 
with reference to the notorious Almirall Grand Jury. I referred 
to it in my public letter last Monday. Mr. Smith’s temporizing 
course with that traction-influenced Grand Jury, resulted in his 
enabling them to obtain as special attorney, one who was intimately 
connected with the financial interests that controlled the jury. His 
course also resulted in the superseding of the Democratic District 
Attorney, Judge Swann, who refused to play the game of the 
traction ring with this notorious Grand Jury to bring about an 
indictment of myself, Mr. Hearst and Mr. Murphy, because of 
our opposition to the corporation demand for higher fares. 

There is another vulnerable point in Mr. Smith’s political armor 
which his enemies will attack. That is his record with reference 
to the pardoning of convicted criminals. The list is interminable 
and will no doubt be searched by our Republican opponents, regard- 
less of whether money was paid to any one in connection with their 
release or not. Another weakness which Mr. Smith has recently 
developed is with labor. Mr. Smith pledged himself to curb or 
eliminate the State police, so that they might not be used as they 
were used in Buffalo recently, to incite public disorder. There was 
no public disorder in the Buffalo car strike until these State police 
were sent there by Governor Miller. Public disorder ceased as 
soon as they were withdrawn. While he was Governor, Mr. Smith 
did not raise a finger to carry out his pledge in this regard. During 
the last two years, his business activities have been such as to an- 
tagonize the freight handlers and railroad employees on the New 
York City waterfront and the contracts of his trucking concern 
have been intimately connected with the railroad companies engaged 
in union breaking activities, which has been disapproved even by 
the United States Railroad Labor Board, which is itself none too 
friendly to labor. The nominees of the Democratic Party this year 
should be free even from the suspicions of the corporate alliance 
that involves Governor Miller. The nominees of the Democratic 
Party should be men who can be depended upon to put in posts of 
power, creditable men and women and who do not feel it necessary 
to put into public office fake reformers and highbrows who serve 
corporate interests under the pretense of non-partisanship. It is for 
that reason that I have urged and advocated the nomination of 
W. R. Hearst, as explained, in various public pronouncements. Mr. 
Smith is free to openly align himself with any financial interests 
or with the game of any financial interests that he sees fit. We 
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are free to refuse to follow him. Sound Democratic doctrine, the 
desire for party success and the public interest, require that we 
refuse to permit ourselves to be used as the pawn of his financial 
friends. I, therefore, urge you to refuse to align yourselves with 
the exploiting utility interests who seek to aggrandize themselves 
at the public expense, whether they are represented by good-natured 
persons or otherwise, and urge you to align yourselves with those 
who seek to serve the public interest by nominating William R. 
Hearst. 


Before Hylan wrote Chairman Pell, Supreme Court Justice 
John Ford had issued a statement on the political situation in 
which he attacked Al Smith. I supplied the facts and informa- 
tion in the Ford statement, which was published in The Times, 
September 3, 1922, as follows: 


‘The times and the trend of public sentiment, the situation in the 
State, the resentment against the domination of big Interests,’ 
said Justice Ford, ‘require a progressive candidate, and Mr. Smith, 
no matter what his other qualifications may be, is not a progres- 
sive. He is too intimately connected with many of the big reac- 
tionary corporations to make it possible for him to be a progressive. 
His trend of thought, his business connections, his business interests 
all are with these big corporations. No man with these connections 
and these interests, and I think I may say with these opinions, can 
possibly meet the demand of the public for a progressive adminis- 
tration or can possibly move to relieve the public from the oppres- 
sion which these very corporations, with which Mr. Smith is con- 
nected, exercise.’ According to Justice Ford, these are Mr. Smith’s 
business connections: ‘As chairman of the board of the United 
States Trucking Company, a corporation controlled by the United 
States Distributing Corporation, he is in the employ and dependent 
upon the favor of the latter’s directors, who include: Harvey D. 
Gibson, President of the New York Trust Company, controlled by 
Standard Oil interests and director of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company; Grayson M. P. Murphy, trustee of the New 
York Trust Company and Guaranty Trust Company, and a Director 
of Bethlehem Steel, Cuba Cane Sugar and other large corpora- 
tions; E. V. R. Thayer, Director of the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, big brother to the New York Telephone Com- 
pany and part beneficiary of its overcharges; also Director of 
Bethlehem Steel, Otis Elevator and a score of railroad, light, heat, 
power and manufacturing corporations, and banks; Harry T. Peters, 
Director of the Fairbanks Company and of the Sheridan-Wyoming 
Coal Corporation, a United States Distributing Corporation subsid- 
iary; Henry J. Fuller, Director of Consolidated Gas, and Electric 
Lighting and Power Company of Baltimore, in which the Bradys 
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are heavily interested, and the Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 
pany, owning exclusive water power rights on the St. Maurice 
River, Canada; and Major Gen. John F. O’Ryan, member of the 
State Transit Commission by appointment of Governor Miller, who 
also appointed Smith a member of the Port Authority Board. 


‘On the same holding company board until his recent death, sat 
Francis S. Peabody of Chicago, among the largest owners of coal 
land and mines in the country. Three years ago a number of coal- 
dealing firms in New York City were merged into William Farrell & 
Son, Inc., and last year the wholesale end of this merged business 
was taken over by a new company, Pattison & Browns, Inc., of 
which Smith is a Director. The Chairman of the Board of the 
original merger is Gardiner Pattison, who is also President of the 
new company. The Vice-President and the Treasurer of the latter 
is L. J. Hunter. Both Pattison and Hunter are officers of the 
United States Trucking Corporation. Another Director of the hold- 
ing company of Smith’s trucking corporation is Michael F. Burns, 
President of Burns Brothers, one of the largest coal firms in Greater 
New York. The big business men have found association with 
former Governor Smith so satisfactory that they have made him a 
director of the Morris Plan Company, one of their favorite philan- 
thropies. Here he commingles with: George F. Canfield, partner 
of J. P. Morgan’s brother-in-law, Herbert Satterlee, and director 
in many corporations; Lewis B. Gawtry, Director in the Rocke- 
feller-Brady New York Edison, New York Mutual Gas Light Com- 
pany, United Electric Light and Power Company and lighting corpora- 
tions controlled by this combination in New York City, Westchester, 
Yonkers and Peekskill; Sam A. Lewisohn, Treasurer of the Mitchel 
$2,000,000 ‘slush’ fund committee in 1917; George E. Tripp, Direc- 
tor of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company and the Interbor- 
ough Consolidated Corporation, Chairman of the board of Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company, Director in half a 
dozen hydro-electric corporations and in a score of other large 
corporations, and E. Roland Harriman, Director in railroads and 
other large corporations. 


‘Mr. Smith evidently finds the companionship of such men con- 
genial, for six months ago he climbed a step higher by becoming 
a director of the National Surety Company, which brings him into 
association with Nicholas F. Brady, President of the New York 
Edison and director of most of the lighting companies in Greater 
New York; chairman of the board of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company and a large stockholder and director in many water power 
corporations; George B. Cortelyou, President of the Consolidated 
Gas Company and director of all the other lighting companies in 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Queens and Westchester; Sidney Z. Mit- 
chell, President of the Electric Bond and Share Company, director 
in numerous traction and electric companies, and practically dictator 
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of private hydro-electric development in the United States; Alvin 
W. Krech, President of the Equitable Trust Company, controlled 
by the Rockefeller family, and Director in many large Rockefeller 
properties, including the Manhattan Railway Company; Percy A. 
Rockefeller, whose family controls utilities corporations in New 
York City, the Gas Company in Buffalo, and many other big in- 
terests in Eastern America; Alanson P. Lathrop of Emerson 
McMillan & Co., Director in a score of gas, electric light, water 
power and traction corporations; F. de C. Sullivan, Director for 
the Plant Estate of the Interborough Rapid Transit and the Inter- 
borough Consolidated; Samuel McRoberts, Director in the Ameri- 
can Ice Co., The Consolidation Coal Co., and other large corpo- 
rations, and The Anton G. Hodenpyl, Director in large electric 
light, water power and traction corporations.’ 


Justice Ford said he had urged Mr. Hearst to accept the role as 
the outstanding champion of popular rights against the predatory 
interests and run for Governor, but that Mr. Hearst had declared 
that Mayor Hylan should be nominated. ‘I appeal from Mr. Hearst 
to the hundreds of thousands of patriotic, independent, progressive 
voters throughout the State,’ said Justice Ford. ‘I submit that 
Mayor Hylan is out of the question. Other things being equal, he 
would be an ideal candidate; but as it is he is bound to remain 
where he is to carry on the work which the people of our city 
elected him to perform and which he is performing heroically, in- 
telligently and effectively. We want Mr. Hearst in Albany to clear 
the way for the Mayor’s inspiring program for the emancipation, not 
alone of New York, but all the cities of the State, from the ruth- 
less exactions which it is the fixed policy of Millerism to perpetuate. 
With Mr. Hearst as Governor and Mayor Hylan in his present 
office, the liberation of all the people of the State from the thralldom 
to the powers that prey would be assured. We know that Governor 
Hearst would scourge the agents of organized plutocracy from the 
State Capitol as completely as Mayor Hylan has banished them 
from the City Hall. I repeat we know this, and there is no shadow 
of doubt about it. 


‘Now to come to the practical question, What should the Demo- 
cratic State Convention do? Last year, after the Democratic Party 
in the city nominated Mayor Hylan with unqualified endorsement 
of his heroic fight during his first term against the predatory inter- 
ests, it seems to me that the Democracy had unqualifiedly com- 
mitted itself to the championship of the plain people against their 
oppressors. In that belief I enrolled as a Democrat and now claim 
my right to be heard by the Democratic leaders as to the policy 
that should be pursued if the State Government is to be freed from 
the curse of Millerism, wrenched from the hands of plutocracy and 
restored to the hands of the people. Former Governor Smith’s an- 
nouncement of his candidacy for the Governorship has disturbed 
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my mind as to the good of the Democracy for, of course, he would 
not take that step without consulting the Democratic leaders. This 
is the time when all good citizens interested in the destruction of 
Millerism, should refrain from recrimination and, without rancor 
or petty considerations, prayerfully consult together concerning the 
wise and patriotic course to pursue to insure the election of a 
capable, stalwart, progressive Democrat as Governor who can be 
absolutely relied upon to sustain Mayor Hylan in his brave fight 
for popular rights, and to carry that fight into every nook and cor- 
ner of the State. This year presents a rare opportunity for a single 
Democratic victory if a tried and true champion of popular rights 
is nominated. Unless such a nomination is made, all hope is gone. 
No candidate of doubtful leanings can be elected. The people can- 
not be fooled this year. As I have said, personal feelings and petty 
considerations should be eliminated in a discussion of what should be 
done to gain the victory. Nevertheless, entire frankness is neces- 
sary. 

‘Those who advance Mr. Smith as a candidate are doubtless rely- 
ing upon his personal popularity. At most that is an evanescent 
thing. It is here today and gone tomorrow. Besides, I am of the 
opinion that his personal popularity is confined for the most part 
to the active organization Democrats, and they are not numerous 
enough to elect anybody to anything. The Democracy will need 
this year hundreds of thousands of votes from the independent pro- 
gressive element. Personal popularity does not count much with 
them. What does the candidate stand for? and can he be relied 
upon to carry out his promises? are the questions those voters will 
ask. Because of my admiration and friendship for the man, I did not 
want so to condemn him offhand. I looked upon him then as a 
possible candidate for the Governorship this year and have vainly 
waited for some declaration that would put him in line with the 
progressive policies of Mayor Hylan. Not one word has come from 
him to show that his position has changed from that which he main- 
tained as Governor through his Transit Commission—one of ac- 
tive hostility to Mayor Hylan’s policies and his friendliness toward 
the traction interests. Instead, I have found him in active opposi- 
tion to Mayor Hylan’s Port Authority controversy. How can he 
relieve the public from the exactions of the Gas Trust when he is 
connected with the Gas Trust? How can he relieve the public from 
the public service corporations when he is intimately connected 
with them? 

‘My own view is that Mr. Hearst would be the wisest selection 
for the Democratic Convention. He would bring hosts of progres- 
sive Republicans to his support and align them permanently with 
the Democratic Party so long as it remains truly progressive, that 
is, true to Jeffersonian principles. Mayor Hylan I consider elimi- 
nated because we cannot spare him from his present office. A man 
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of the type of these two men must, however, be nominated if the 
Democracy is to gain the advantage of the State-wide progressive 
sentiment which has grown up in revolt against the reactionary 
Republican policies of recent years. This golden opportunity must 
not be frittered away.’ 


During the Fall of 1920, Al Smith was a candidate for re- 
election as Governor against Nathan L. Miller, former Judge of 
the Court of Appeals, who was the Republican candidate. Al had 
been governor two years. Miller was a prominent corporation 
lawyer in Syracuse and his law firm had received large fees not 
only from the B. M. T. and I. R. T., but from other utilities cor- 
porations in New York City. His campaign was financed by the 
Rockefeller and Morgan groups who contributed more than half 
a million dollars to elect him. Al was not clear of corporate 
alliances and was handicapped in campaign speeches against his 
rival, His campaign was well financed, but Miller won. It was 
a “republican” year. The state went for Harding for President. 
In his anxiety to elect Miller, Travis H. Whitney, who had been 
secretary of the Public Service Commission and Commissioner, 
delivered a speech before the Speakers’ Bureau of the Republican 
County Committee in Manhattan on the night of October 24th, 
in which he said, as quoted in The Times: 


‘Never did Mr. Smith as a local officer, take a public attitude 
on an important subway matter in opposition to his fellow members. 
He was too busy playing politics and striving for united Demo- 
cratic support for his nomination and election as Governor. Dur- 
ing that year he became the candidate for Governor, and in his 
campaign, although a local officer with both duties and powers as 
to traction matters, urged vehemently throughout the city and State 
that the then Governor was entirely responsible for the traction 
situation in New York City, and, in fact, for the whole utility sit- 
uation, and that if he were elected Governor he would complete 
the subways promptly, cure the service conditions and appoint 
commissioners who would be servants of the public. In the remain- 
ing days of the campaign he might repeat to the voters the promises 
he made two years ago and repeat to the voters the full and truth- 
ful accomplishments in regulation and rapid transit. Two years 
ago he charged the Governor with responsibility for the Malbone 
accident and the Commission with responsibility for the Malbone 
curve, yet the Malbone curve, if it was at fault, remains un- 
changed, although he has had full responsibility for nearly two 
years. He promised to complete the subways promptly and criti- 
cized the Commission for delays, although the war was at its 
height. It is true that some of the work proceeded slowly and dif- 
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ficulties were encountered in forcing contractors to live up to their 
contracts. One of these was the Richard Carvel Company, con- 
structing the subway on 138th Street. The people of that section 
will recall the slowness of the work and the messed up and dis- 
graceful condition of the street. Governor Smith might this week 
explain to them and to the public of New York City: Whether 
‘AY Smith, T. F. Foley and Frank Farrell were interested in the 
Richard Carvel Company that had the subway contract on 138th 
Street? Whether A. I. Elkus ever loaned $200,000 to them or to 
the company? Whether Joseph Proskauer ever represented the 
company or Elkus in connection with the loan? Whether Smith 
and Farrell ever tried to secure favors for the company, either by 
modification of contract requirements or transfer of commission 
inspectors who couldn’t or wouldn’t ‘get along’ with representatives 
of the company? It is to be borne in mind that Elkus was Chair- 
man of the 1918 Smith Campaign Committee; Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Commission, and later, appointed to the Court of 
Appeals, and that Proskauer was a member of the 1918 Smith Com- 
mittee, and is Chairman of the 1920 Smith Committee that poses 
as an independent citizens’ committee. In addition, Proskauer is a 
prominent member of the Executive Committee of the Citizens’ 
Union.’ 


Al replied that he was not interested in the contract, but his 
denial was only diplomatic. He was one of the important parties 
in interest. The Carvel Company tried to obtain several hundred 
thousand dollars “extras” from the city. 

It was while Al was President of the U. S. Trucking Corpora- 
tion in 1921 and 1922, that he sought the leadership of Tammany 
Hall by ousting Murphy. Al had the utilities corporations behind 
him. Murphy himself told Judge Swann of Al’s ambition after 
Al was re-elected Governor, and Judge Swann repeated the state- 
ment to me. He said Murphy told him that Al said, after a row, 
“Tl take the leadership away from you,” and that Murphy replied, 
“All right, go ahead, let’s call the leaders together and have a 
show-down.” Al did not accept the challenge and Murphy re- 
mained leader of Tammany Hall until his death two years later. 
Al had had the backing of the utilities rmg in New York City 
for many years and they looked upon him as their faithful ally 
in politics and public life. He was wealthy, though he still 
flaunted Oliver Street and the Fulton Fish Market in his speeches, 
to make those who heard him feel that he was still humble. Al 
began to enjoy the good things of life soon after he entered 
politics. His whole aim seemed to be to get all there was in it. 


The “Hylan Plan for Real Rapid Transit” which I and others 
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prepared, had been adopted by the Board of Estimate on Sep- 
tember 6th, 1922, just before Smith’s renomination for Governor. 
The State Transit Commission appointed by Governor Miller, 
was hostile to the City Administration and to Hylan’s public 
ownership program. No sooner was the Mayor’s plan made 
public, than it was condemned in public statements by Transit 
Commissioner George McAneny. The Mayor issued several 
statements in retaliation. In one of these, which I prepared, 
published in the New York American on October 24th, 1922, the 
Mayor said: 


Mr. McAneny is lashing himself into newspaper political fury 
in order to save his $15,000 a year job and those of his $15,000 a 
year associates on the State Transit Commission. The people of 
New York City have paid over $3,700,000 for the support of this 
commission since its creation in 1921 without any public benefit. 
If Governor Miller is defeated for re-election, McAneny and his 
two associate commissioners will be out of office soon after the first 
of next year and New York will no longer be menaced by a traction- 
controlled State agency which is determined to squeeze the people 
of New York City in the biggest traction grab ever attempted. Mr. 
McAneny is desperate in view of the approach of election day 
and of the failing prospects of his candidate for Governor. He 
is straining his traction-newspaper friends in a mad effort to influ- 
ence public opinion on election day. Mr. McAneny cannot accom- 
plish this, because his aim and purpose are too well understood. 
The Knight-Adler bill was conceived in traction iniquity and passed 
for the protection of traction grab. Mr. McAneny was the logical 
heir to the chairmanship of this commission because he had served 
the traction ‘ring’ faithfully and well when he put over the ‘dual’ 
subway contracts on the people of the City of New York in 1913. 
Under the terms of these contracts the people of the city must con- 
tribute $10,000,000 annually through taxation to keep the credit 
on the city’s bonds invested for subway purposes, alive, while the 
traction ring rakes in all the profits. If this vast sum of money is 
not included in the annual budget as interest in any one year, those 
who hold the bonds issued for rapid transit purposes, could fore- 
close and take over the city’s property, including subways. There is 
no doubt that the holders of the largest share of city subway bonds 
are the chief stock and bondholders in the private traction lines. 
It is very evident, therefore, if the city failed in any year to pay 
this $10,000,000 interest to these bondholders, that the city would 
no longer own its own subways and that they would be owned by 
the traction ring. 

I am not surprised that Mr. McAneny is trying so desperately 
to put the city’s credit behind all the transportation lines by issuing 
city guaranteed bonds for them, so that those who own and operate 
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these lines would be able to foreclose on the properties if the in- 
terest payment on these new bonds issued to the tune of about half 
a billion dollars, is not paid. Mr. McAneny seems to be very angry 
because the people of New York City do not believe what he him- 
self does not believe—that the city will not be responsible for any 
of the bonds which he wishes to issue illegally and unconstitu- 
tionally to acquire the privately owned traction lines of the city. 
In this Mr. McAneny is as artful and as cunning as he was when 
he put over the terms of the dual subway contract nine years ago. 
Mr. McAneny is a grand actor. He is trying to stage a comeback 
for the traction ring and for his benefactor, the Governor. It is 
part of Mr. McAneny’s plan of campaign to scandalize the city’s 
operation of temporary buses which are giving good service to 
more than 200,000 passengers daily, on a five-cent fare. If Mr. 
McAneny and his associates in the traction wing of the Republican 
Party, did not prevent the city from purchasing and operating its 
own buses, the city would today have on most of the city streets, 
hundreds of fine, up-to-date commodious buses, which would take 
the place of surface cars, which now clog the streets and block 
vehicular traffic. I hope that the election proves a referendum on 
this question whether the people or the traction ring should rule 
New York City and on the question whether Mr. McAneny and 
the upstate Republican Legislature can forever prevent the people 
of the City of New York from having the kind of bus service to 
which they are entitled and for which they are willing to pay. 


In another statement which I prepared, issued a few days later, 
and published in the New York American, the Mayor said: 


‘Prepare the ground for the removal of Hylan,’ is the renewed 
order of the traction ring which is trying desperately to re-elect 
Governor Miller and to discredit city operation of buses. Having 
failed to do this through the Almirall ‘overshadowing crime’ grand 
jury, they are now trying again. The most valuable transit fran- 
chise in the city next to that of subway operation, is the franchise 
for the operation of buses on the surface of the city streets. The 
traction ring is determined that they and no one else should have 
this privilege along with their exclusive right to operate surface, 
elevated and subway lines. To accomplish this they will go to any 
length and hire and cause the Transit Commission to hire, any 
attorneys or political agents. If Governor Miller is defeated for 
re-election, the Transit Commission created by special act of the 
Republican traction-controlled Legislature, will go out of busi- 
ness. No other Governor than the present would dare attempt to 
put over the plan to accomplish that for which the commission was 
created. The plan, in brief, is to buy from the traction ‘ring’ the 
surface and elevated lines at a fabulous sum—-anywhere between 
$350,000,000 and $600,000,000—and after paying for them with the 
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people’s money, to turn over these lines, along with new and old 
city-owned subways and city-operated bus routes, to the traction 
ring for operation at an 8 or 10 cent fare. If the city operated 
buses, the profits of the traction ring would be greatly reduced. 
For this reason the Republican traction-controlled Legislature has 
repeatedly refused to pass legislation enabling the city to own and 
operate modern, up-to-date buses. The members of the State 
Transit Commission, in their desperation over the poor prospects 
for the re-election of their gubernatorial candidate who appointed 
them to office at $15,000 a year each, have temporarily transformed 
themselves into a group of highly paid official political propa- 
gandists. It is not surprising that they should cast aside their 
official robes and assume the role of traction publicity agents. 

Chairman McAneny issued several statements in the past few 
days aimed at our plan for new city-owned and city-operated sub- 
ways, and Commissioners Harkness and O’Ryan have each been 
busy with statements. In one statement Commissioner Harkness 
is credited with saying that the Transit Commission intends to con- 
duct a publicity campaign against me and the Board of Estimate. 
The statement issued by Commisioner O’Ryan and published last 
Sunday, is the stock statement, which he previously issued, boost- 
ing the commission’s plan. It is evident from all this that the 
members of the commission are concerned less with real rapid 
transit than they are with the preservation of their own jobs. If 
Governor Miller is defeated for re-election, the Transit Commis- 
sioners’ jobs, and the job which they are trying to put over on 
the people and the city, will fall together. Under the law which 
created the commission, and which was passed under the whip of 
the Governor, the commission is empowered to enforce its transit 
programme if the Board of Estimate declines to accept it. If a 
new Governor takes office on the first of next year they would not 
have time to do this. In view of this fact, I am not surprised that 
the entire time of the commission between now and election day, 
will be taken by the members in an effort to elect their candidate, 
save their jobs and put over their traction programme. If you 
want the traction ‘ring’ to control the city and exploit the people 
by increased car fares and increased gas, electric and telephone 
rates, and by paying from $350,000,000 to $600,000,000 for traction 
junk, vote for Governor Miller. If you want to reduce utilities 
rates, keep car fares down and secure a profit from city-owned 
and city-operated subways and buses, then vote against Governor 
Miller. 


The traction interests were trying hard to prevent the City 
from continuing the operation of buses on the City streets which 
it began in 1919 when the Receiver for the New York Railways 
discontinued four routes in lower Manhattan. By 1922, the City 
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was operating bus routes in all boroughs under supervision of 
the Department of Plants and Structures in spite of the injunc- 
tion obtained by Untermyer’s law firm to stop it. They never 
served the injunction order in fear of public reaction against 
them. In 1922, they tried through Governor Smith’s Transit 
Commission, to discredit the City’s bus operation by showing at 
public hearings that some of the buses that were permitted to 
operate were owned by friends of the administration and mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party. Clarence J. Shearn, formerly 
Hearst’s attorney, was special counsel to the Transit Commission 
in this investigation. In retaliation, Mayor Hylan issued the 
following statement on October 28th, which I prepared: 


Counselor Shearn has not yet shown that when the city began 
bus operation we went all over the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and in fact all over the country, 
to get bus owners to operate in New York City. The people of 
this city needed busses badly because the owners of the traction 
lines and their ‘receivers’ would not or could not provide proper 
service. The people appreciate the busses and they are not partic- 
ularly interested in who owns them temporarily, so long as they 
get adequate service on a five-cent fare. They would rather that 
New Yorkers owned the busses than persons out of town, and I 
hope that Commissioner Whalen will give New Yorkers the pref- 
erence, until the City can own and operate its own busses. We 
appreciate the aid rendered by the bus owners from other cities and 
States in the initial stages of operation, and I hope that these early 
operators who are still on the lines, have taken up their residences 
here. Counselor Shearn has not yet publicly investigated the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company which operates busses on the principal 
streets of the City on a ten-cent fare, nor has he disclosed that this 
company is controlled by the Interborough and that there are other 
influential stockholders. These interests want the bus privileges 
and they do not want the City or anyone else to have them. Coun- 
selor Shearn and ‘Traction Junk’ McAneny are working in their 
behalf. Shearn is being paid at the rate of about $60,000 a year. 
This is four times the salary that I receive as Mayor. It is more 
than the salaries of any five members of the Board of Estimate, 
elected by the people. Shearn’s alleged services are paid out of the 
city treasury, because McAneny orders their payment and the city 
and the people have no redress, except to defeat Governor Miller 
for re-election and abolish the extravagant traction-controlled com- 
mission. The traction ring is determined to put over their ‘deal’ to 
dispose of their ‘junk’ to the people for a sum ranging from 
$350,000,000 to $600,000,000. They can succeed in this only by first 
discrediting the City Administration, The ‘ring’ knows that as long 
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as I am Mayor and my associates are with me in the Board of 
Estimate, that the McAneny higher-fare plan cannot go over. They 
think that by using Shearn, who was once associated with Mr. 
Hearst, they can hoodwink the people into the belief that Shearn 
is operating as a disinterested attorney. Shearn and the traction 
ring cannot humbug the people, because the people know just what 
they are driving at and because they know that the busses operated 
by the city on a five-cent fare, are rendering the best service that 
can be obtained under the circumstances. If the State Legislature, 
controlled by the traction ring, Governor Miller and the Repub- 
lican machine, had not repeatedly denied us the legal right to own 
and operate busses, we would now have on the surface of the city 
streets, in place of make-shift, privately owned busses, hundreds of 
fine, new, up-to-date, well-lighted and well-ventilated busses carry- 
ing the people everywhere at five cents. The City of New York can 
make a good profit on bus operation on a five-cent fare. The trac- 
tion ring knows this and is anxious to grab all the bus routes that 
the city has established. These bus routes will remain in control of 
the city and will not be given to the traction ring, the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company or any other subsidiary corporation. 


After the defeat of Governor Miller for re-election, the news- 
papers still continued to “pound” Hylan on his public utilities 
program. The buses that the Mayor put on the City’s streets 
were a thorn in the side of the traction corporations who thought 
that when they discontinued their surface car-lines because they 
were not permitted to charge a higher fare, that the districts 
through which these routes ran, would be without transportation. 
These buses provided the districts with better transportation 
than they had before and the traction companies realized that the 
city was making good in the transportation field. The City was 
operating buses not only on the four routes discontinued by the 
trolley company but on routes in other parts of the City. As 
Vice-President of the Yorkville Chamber of Commerce, I drew 
a resolution for that body in 1919, requesting the Mayor and the 
Board of Estimate to begin operation of buses through Eighty- 
sixth Street, Seventy-ninth Street and Ninety-sixth Street, across 
Central Park from East to Hudson Rivers. I presented this reso- 
lution to the Board of Estimate at a regular meeting and within 
three weeks buses were operated across Eighty-sixth Street, then 
across Seventy-ninth Street and across Ninety-sixth Street. 
These routes were successfully operated by individuals until 
1932, when I obtained a franchise for these men who had organ- 
ized themselves into the Green Bus Lines, Inc. The defeat of 
Governor Miller for re-election brought new attacks on Hylan’s 
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bus program. The Mayor was compelled to reply, to one of these 
and early in 1923, he delivered a speech on Washington Heights, 
against a bill introduced in the legislature by Assemblyman Jesse, 
which I prepared as follows: 


It is my belief that Mr. Jesse is not the author of the Jesse bill. 
This bill bears a strong resemblance to other measures heretofore 
drawn by traction representatives. I am informed that when the 
original draft of this bill was submitted to the Assembly, there was 
no printed name of the introducer on the first page of the copy and 
that Mr. Jesse’s name was written in lead pencil. This Jesse bill 
might well be termed a ‘hold-up’ act because it will ‘hold-up’ sub- 
way construction in this city for at least a year. We do not want 
any legislation on transit that will delay subway construction any 
longer, We want legislation that will permit us to begin digging 
new subways and operating city owned busses in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and the introduction of the Jesse bill is an offense to the 
six million people in Greater New York who are waiting for prompt 
subway relief. No such relief can be had under the Jesse bill be- 
cause its sole accomplishment can only be to tie up transit develop- 
ment in this city for another year. The bill was not introduced 
to be passed, but only to prevent the passage of the Walker- 
Donohue bill. Assemblyman Jesse seems to be fearful lest the city 
might obtain power through the Walker-Donohue bill to operate 
its own subways. He seems to doubt the capacity of the city for 
municipal operation, though he has no doubt whatever of the capac- 
ity of the private operators to operate the city subways for their 
own profit. This they have been doing for the past twenty years 
and they will continue to do so, no matter how much the city in- 
vests in subways, as long as Mr. Jesse and his friends in the As- 
sembly deny the city the right to operate. Why does Mr. Jesse pre- 
tend that the city is not capable of municipal operation? Does he 
really believe that the city is not capable of operating busses? The 
city has been doing this for more than four years. Evidently As- 
semblyman Jesse does not know that even Mr. McAneny is in favor 
of municipal operation in the dual contracts in the event of default 
by the operating companies. If the city is capable of operating as 
agent, it certainly should be able to operate for itself. Your As- 
semblyman evidently does not know that this provision exists in 
the dual contracts, because if he did know it, he might not be so 
strenuous in his opposition to city operation. His friend, Mr. Mc- 
Aneny, was not opposed to it when he approved this provision. 


Nor would your Assemblyman be so obdurate against municipal 
operation if he had read the recapture clause in the same dual con- 
tracts. He would have learned from articles 84, 85 and 86 on pages 
96 and 97 of the Interborough contract and from similar provisions 
in the B. R, T. contract, that the city it not obliged to sublet for 
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private operation any portion of the subways after recapture. This 
provision could be construed as providing for municipal operation. 
Nor would Mr. Jesse be so obdurate in his opposition to the city 
operating its own subways, if he read page 102 of the Interborough 
contract (which is the same in the B. R. T. contract), and which 
provides that at the termination of the lease by the two operating 
companies, the city shall take possession ‘and use and operate the 
railroad and equipment.’ If this does not mean municipal operation, 
I would like to know what it means. This so-called Jesse bill is 
intended to apply solely to New York City. It is for this reason 
and because it is heralded as a Republican substitute measure for 
the Walker-Donohue bill, that I am at a loss to understand why it 
is introduced as a general measure, except to deprive the Mayor of 
the City of the right to veto it after it has passed the Legislature. 


During Hylan’s second term, it was found necessary in order 
to offset newspaper hostility, to publish a newspaper. During 
the 1921 campaign, we published an issue of “The People’s Advo- 
cate,” to which I contributed several articles. This newspaper 
was revived in 1922, when several hundred thousand copies of 
one edition were issued and mailed to citizens. I contributed 
several articles to this issue, which was edited by Francis P. Bent, 
who was in charge of the Bureau of Investigation and Statistics, 
in the Board of Estimate. 


It was toward the summer of 1923 that the City planned to 
celebrate the Silver Jubilee of Greater New York. I was still at 
work in the basement of the City Hall under the Mayor’s office, 
with a spiral stairway connecting both offices, when the Mayor 
requested me to help the Silver Jubilee Committee, of which 
Rodman Wanamaker was General Chairman and Grover A. 
Whalen Chairman of the Exposition Committee, prepare an 
Official Souvenir Book. I informed the Mayor that I was not 
inclined to do the work because the Committee had the plan under 
way several months and should have had the Official book in type 
and printed. This was only a few weeks before the opening day, 
May 26th, 1923. A few days later, the Mayor visited my office 
with Whalen. He urged me to take charge of the preparation of 
the souvenir book and said that the Committee intended to publish 
several hundred thousand copies to sell at the Grand Central 
Palace, where the Exposition was held, and to distribute in the 
public schools, for the children to take to their parents for its 
educational value. I finally consented and took charge of all the 
copy in the hands of the Committee, none of which had been 
edited or put in shape for publication, I telephoned every City 
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Department and requested information and photographs, and at 
the end of two weeks, working day and night, writing, editing, 
laying out cuts, and making up pages, the Official Souvenir Book 
was finished. The book contained two hundred and eighty-four 
pages, including about seventy-five pages of illustrations. When 
I presented the last proof to Grover Whalen in the office of the 
Celebration Committee in the Municipal Building, I told him that 
it was the hardest piece of work in a given period of time I had 
ever done. Grover coldly replied, “I think I will make Caccavajo 
Chairman of the Publication Committee.” I looked at Grover, 
told him what I thought of him, and when I was through, he put 
my name on the second page of the Souvenir Book, as Chairman 
of the Committee. Eugene A. Colligan, now President of Hunter 
College, was my most active assistant. The Publication Com- 
mittee also included James J. McCue, Edward J. Plunkett and 
Peter J. Brady of the Board of City Record and John McCor- 
mick, superintendent of Martin B. Brown Printing Company. 
Two Hundred Thousand copies of the Book were printed. Half 
of them were sold at the Celebration, which lasted one month, 
for fifty cents a copy; the other half was distributed through the 
public schools. The book is about twelve by nine inches, printed 
on smooth coated paper, which permitted excellent reproduction 
of photographs. It is the only official memento of the Silver 
Jubilee of Greater New York. 

On January 3rd, 1924, I was appointed Special Counsel to the 
City on “gas investigation, West Side improvement and general 
transit matters,” in all of which I was active as Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Accounts, from January 12th, 1918. My title was not 
changed while I worked with the Mayor in the City Hall, in 1920, 
"21, ’°22 and ’23. Instead of being assigned to the work enu- 
merated in my letter of appointment by Corporation Counsel 
Nicholson, I was assigned to work on the electric and telephone 
conduits in which the City was partner with the Edison and New 
York Telephone Companies, through their conduit subsidiaries, 
the Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical Subway Company and 
the Empire City Subway Company. These contracts were en- 
tered into in 1886, after the legislature passed a bill providing 
that all electric wires be removed from overhead and placed under 
ground. Under the terms of the contract, the electric and tele- 
phone companies are entitled to receive ten percent profit on all 
moneys spent for construction and laying of conduits in the city 
streets, and the City all surplus over that amount. Thus far 
(fifty years), the City has received no return except about two 
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hundred thousand dollars, and the conduit companies have pro- 
duced that many millions of dollars profit for their owners, the 
Edison and New York Telephone Company. “Billy” Kenny, Al 
Smith’s friend, became a multi-millionaire through conduit con- 
struction, having made an average of about one million dollars 
a year for many years, as conduit contractor for The Edison 
Company. I had prepared a thirty-two page typewritten report 
on the results of these conduit contracts, which I submitted to the 
Corporation Counsel, in the fall of 1925. I also submitted a copy 
of a summons and complaint to be served on the Consolidated 
Telegraph and Electrical Subway Company, for an accounting, 
on the only line left open to the City, there having been a previous 
judicial accounting. “You know what'll happen to us if I go 
along on this line, don’t you?” commented Mr. Nicholson. “We'll 
both lose our jobs,” he added. Nicholson continued as Corpora- 
tion Counsel after Walker took office as Mayor, on January Ist, 
1926. Toward the middle of January, I was informed that 
Kenny, Al Smith and Olvany were after my scalp and I was 
advised to resign. “You'll embarrass me if you don’t,” said 
Nicholson. I waited several weeks and handed my resignation 
to Nicholson on February 25th. I had been told by John Sinnott, 
Mayor Hylan’s secretary and son-in-law, a year before, that 
Kenny wanted me “fired.” My report and copy of complaint 
against the Consolidated Telegraph and Electrical Subway Com- 
pany are still in the files of the Corporation Counsel, unless re- 
moved to avoid embarrassment. The City paid me Thirteen 
Thousand Dollars in two years to prepare this data which is 
unused. 

During the time I studied law (1919 to 1922), I remodeled a 
house at No. 158 East 93rd Street, which I bought cheap, lived 
in it two years and sold at a good profit, and I was interested in 
other real estate ventures. I had bought lots in Belle Harbor, 
Rockaway, with a partner and built three one-family houses. 
My partner went “off the handle” during the Rockaway “boom” 
in 1925, and signed my name to a contract of sale after having 
sold a vacant plot in which we were jointly interested, without 
my knowledge. It cost me Five Thousand Two Hundred Dollars 
and two years’ litigation, to get away from this partner, after I 
applied for a receiver for the corporation, in which we owned all 
the stock equally. A few years later (1928), after I had exposed 
the Queens Sewer Graft and made a speech before the Bronx 
Chamber of Commerce in which I told briefly of “Billy” Kenny’s 
conduit profits, the latter used a lawyer whom I had thrown out 
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of my office, to try to injure me in this matter before Judge 
Callaghan in the Supreme Court, Kings County, and he used a 
private detective to try to “get the goods” on me as previously 
told. 

In October, 1923, I submitted what I called a “Practicable 
Plan For World Peace,” to the American Peace Award, in compe- 
tition for the Bok prize of Fifty Thousand Dollars. There was 
strong opposition to the United States entering the League of 
Nations, and Bok undertook to popularize the League. I proposed 
a League of Nations on each continent as against one League for 
all continents, and a World Court over all. Bok’s purpose was 
to “boost” the League in order to draw the United States into it. 
The prize was awarded to the Secretary of the League, who 
“boosted” the League. My plan is reprinted in my book “America 
Use Your Head” on Page 187. After the award, on January 
16th, 1924, I wrote Mr. Bok as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

On October 25th, last, in response to your invitation and the in- 
vitation of your Committee composing the American Peace Award, 
I submitted what I consider is a ‘practicable plan for world peace,’ 
in competition for the prizes which you publicly offered. I aimed 
to fulfill all the conditions of the contest, as stated in the prospectus 
issued by your Committee laying down the conditions for the guid- 
ance of contestants. This plan I submitted in good faith and in the 
belief that it would receive due and adequate consideration by your 
body. The offer of your prizes and the wide advertising which 
the terms of the contest received, induced 22,000 odd persons, ac- 
cording to statements from your Committee, to prepare manuscripts 
and to submit them in the contest. These persons all felt themselves 
engaged in a serious effort to solve the harried world problems and 
to help bring order out of chaos due to the World War. They 
believed in accordance with your prospectus, that your Committee 
would select whatever plans in their judgment helped toward world 
peace. Since the publication of the so-called prize-winning plan on 
Monday, January 7th, last, many of those who competed in this 
unusual contest feel that they have been imposed upon and that 
the people of the world are being deprived of the fruits of the best 
brains in this country engaged on so-called world peace. As one 
of those who submitted a plan in this contest, I write to inform 
you, first, that in my opinion the winning plan does not meet the 
conditions laid down in your prospectus. On page 2 of the prospec- 
tus you state, ‘The winning plan must provide a means whereby 
the United States can take its place and do its share towards pre- 
serving world peace, while not making compulsory the participation 
of the United States in European wars, if any such wars are in the 
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future found unpreventable.’ The plan selected by your Committee 
for the first, and evidently the only prize that the Committee will 
award, provides that the United States take part in the deliberation 
of the World Court as at present constituted. The World Court, 
as at present constituted, cannot properly function except as part 
of the League of Nations, and to take part in the deliberations of 
the World Court saddles upon the United States responsibility for 
the conduct of all the nations in the League. The United States, 
as part of the World Court, cannot divorce itself from the opera- 
tions of the League; hence this country will be involved in the in- 
ternational differences of all other nations. Your prospectus em- 
phasizes the fact that the chief purpose of the contest is to produce 
‘the best practicable plan by which the United States may co-operate 
with other nations to achieve and preserve the peace of the world.’ 

While your Committee selects the one plan published as the so- 
called ‘best possible plan,’ etc., it does not permit the people in this 
country, and in all other countries, to obtain even the slightest in- 
timation of the thoughts contained in any other of the 22,000 odd 
plans submitted. If your Committee is to foreclose all the other 
plans which were submitted for highly patriotic and humanitarian, 
as well as for commercial reasons, you are committing not only a 
great injustice to those who devoted weeks and months to the prepa- 
ration of manuscripts, but an injury to the people of the whole 
world. The people are longing for world peace and your so-called 
winning plan does not provide it. Your prospectus says that four 
prizes of $5,000 each will be awarded ‘for any plans or portion of 
plans used by the Jury of Award in a composite plan.’ It was not 
for your jury to prepare a ‘composite plan’ from several selected as 
prize-winners, but it is for your jury to select the prize-winning 
plans and to let the people of the United States or the United States 
Senate decide which portions of these so-called prize-winning plans 
should be adopted. Judging from your announcements since Jan- 
uary 7th, it is not the intention of your Committee to award any 
other than the first prize, and if this is so, I ask you to return to 
me the manuscript which I submitted. On page 3 of your prospec- 
tus you state that ‘the submission of any manuscript, whether or not 
it receives the award, shall give to the Committee full rights to 
publish the same in such manner and at such time as it may choose.’ 
This condition does not confer upon your Committee the exclusive 
use of any manuscript submitted, nor does it deprive the author of 
the right to use his manuscript in any way he sees fit, after the con- 
test is decided. In view of this fact, and in view of the fact that 
your Committee intends to make no further award in spite of the 
announcement in the prospectus that four other prizes will be 
awarded, I intend to publish my manuscript and send copies of it 
to members of the United States Senate and Congress and to other 
persons and institutions who may be interested. I am writing this 
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letter to you because, in my opinion, the result of the contest from 
which so much good was expected, is unsatisfactory not only to the 
contestants but to the people of the United States and of the rest 
of the world, and I hope that you will reconsider your decision, 
award other prizes, and open the door for a public consideration of 
all the plans submitted. Out of all of them must come some real 
solution, 


During 1924 and 1925, I was busy with the general practice 
of law besides serving as Special Counsel to the City on utilities. 
In my office at No. 261 Broadway, I had three paid assistants, 
besides which I employed lawyers outside my office. One of the 
principal matters that came to me in 1925, was to assist George 
F, Thompson, attorney for C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf, multi-mil- 
lionaire of Buffalo, to recover $288,000 insurance on jewels 
stolen from Mrs. Schoellkopf on the night of January Ist, 1923, 
in the apartment of her dancing companion, Barry Carman, in 
New York City, and to uncover the fraud by which Mr. Schoell- 
kopf was tricked into releasing the insurance company of ha- 
bility under its policy of insurance, on the implied threat 
that Mrs. Schoellkopf was about to be indicted on the “con- 
fession” of Carman that she was implicated in the “robbery.” 
In order to prevent this “threatened” indictment, Schoellkopf 
parted with Twenty-five Thousand Dollars to a leading repub- 
lican politician and his associate, a schemer, a few days after 
the robbery. I unraveled this end of the mystery and Schoell- 
kopf sued the Insurance Company for the full amount of the 
insurance. A certified check for Thirty-four Hundred Dollars, 
the amount of the premium returned to Schoellkopf by the In- 
surance Company at the time he released them of liability, re- 
mained in my possession for about a year, until the suit was 
decided by Supreme Court Justice Wagner. The Insurance 
Company paid Schoellkopf Forty-eight Thousand Dollars after 
about Two Hundred Forty Thousand Dollars worth of the stolen 
jewelry was recovered from the crooks through Abraham 
Goodman, their attorney. 


CHAPTER XII 


“T’ll Put Hylan in The Ash Can,” Said Al Smith, Who 
Wanted to Nominate Victor Dowling for Mayor in 1925 
—Walker and Olvany Fooled him—Al in With Transit 
Crowd, Banks, Insurance Companies, Contractors, and 
Multi-Millionaires—Hearst Raps Al—Al and Utilities 
Against Curry. 


third term of four years in 1925, in spite of Al Smith and 

the B. M. T., had he not entered the Democratic primaries 
that year to win the regular nomination. George W. Olvany was 
leader of Tammany Hall, having succeeded Murphy, who died 
in 1924. Olvany was elected leader with the aid of Smith, who 
was looked upon as the Boss of Tammany Hall, and Olvany as 
sub-boss. Al’s aim was to prevent Hylan from being renom- 
inated and to elect a candidate of his own choosing. Two of 
the leading stockholders of the B. M. T., at that time, were 
Thomas L. Chadbourne and Gerhard Dahl. Dahl was Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors, in charge 
of propaganda for raising fares. He had spent large sums of 
B. M. T., money which ultimately came out of the city’s share 
of earnings under the subway contract. Chadbourne and Dahl 
owned a large block of stock in the I. R. T., and an increased 
fare meant additional profit to both. Al’s candidate to succeed 
Hylan was Victor J. Dowling, Judge of the Appellate Division, 
First Department, who, some years later, joined the Chadbourne 
law firm and was appointed Receiver of the I. R. T. Senator 
James J. Walker, who was selected for Mayor and won the pri- 
maries from Hylan by a narrow margin, was not Smith’s can- 
didate, though he and Smith were intimately associated in Albany 
for many years, Smith having been Speaker of the Assembly and 
Walker having succeeded Robert F. Wagner as Democratic 
Spokesman in the Senate. Olvany was regarded as Smith’s 
rubber stamp as leader of Tammany Hall, until Walker became 
the Democratic nominee for Mayor. It was understood that 
Walker had the tacit consent of Olvany to make himself Mayor 
to succeed Hylan, if he could. “Jimmy” organized taxicab 
chauffeurs into a parade one day and marched them from Web- 
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ster Hall at 11th Street near Fourth Avenue, to Tammany Hall, 
which was then on 14th Street near Third Avenue, in order to 
press his claims on Olvany for the nomination. This was done 
with such dramatic effect that it impressed Tammany district 
leaders and won “Jimmy” the nomination. 

Had Hylan remained out of the primaries and run as an inde- 
pendent candidate, he would probably have been elected, because 
he was strong with the people after eight years in office, and 
most of the Democratic district leaders were in his cabinet. He 
was led into the primaries mainly by John H. McCooey, Demo- 
cratic leader of Kings County, who was on intimate terms with 
Chadbourne, Dahl and Smith. The plan to defeat Hylan was 
developed in Chadbourne’s apartment on Park Avenue, where 
Al and others, including John H. Delany and James J. Riordan, 
who later committed suicide, gathered. During the primary cam- 
paign, Hylan charged that Smith had undertaken to get rid of 
him as Mayor, and he quoted Smith as saying to Chadbourne 
and Dahl, “Leave it to me, I’ll throw him (Hylan) in the ash 
can.” Hylan did not disclose what it cost the B. M. T. crowd 
to defeat him, but it can be said with authority that it cost more 
than two million dollars, one contribution of more than six hun- 
dred thousand dollars cash having been made and delivered to 
Riordan, who was Treasurer of the anti-Hylan campaign com- 
mittee, with headquarters at the Commodore Hotel. Riordan 
later organized the County Trust Co., and Al Smith became a 
large stockholder and Chairman of the Board. Hylan carried 
Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond Boroughs in the primaries, and 
lost Manhattan and The Bronx. ‘Eddie’ Flynn, Democratic 
leader of The Bronx, was Smith’s ally, and Olvany, leader of 
Tammany Hall, exerted every effort to elect Walker. I took 
no part in the primary campaign except to write a few speeches, 
because I felt that Hylan had made a mistake in entering the 
primaries and that he had served a sufficient length of time as 
Mayor, considering his educational deficiencies and the fact that 
he had been carried along for eight years by those around him, 
rather than by his own ability. Nor was I entirely convinced 
of Hylan’s sincerity in entering the primaries or in his opposi- 
tion to a higher fare. At one time during his career as Mayor, 
Hylan was on the verge of consenting to an increased fare after 
he employed a man named McFarlane, to investigate the sub- 
way situation. McFarlane had been recommended by somebody 
in Hearst’s employ. His report favored a higher fare. The 
recommendation was unwarranted and the report was opposed 
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by those in Hylan’s cabinet who knew more about the subway 
situation than McFarlane. I was one of those who opposed the 
McFarlane report. After the primaries, Hylan charged fraud, 
but did not run as an independent. 

During the primary campaign Hylan made many attacks on 
Smith, who was Governor and who campaigned for Walker. In 
a speech at the Yorkville Casino on the night of Sept. 5, 1925, 
Hylan said: 


Alfred E. Smith has cast aside the cloak of his high office and 
is conducting a tour of misrepresentation against me, planned to 
unseat me as Mayor and place in my stead one who will ac- 
cept the dictation of the traction interests and gamblers. I have 
promised the public that the mask shall also be removed, and that 
the Smith-Olvany-Flynn triumvirate shall be seen in their true 
characters; that the plot to wrest the city government from the 
control of the people shall be exposed. All those who have heard 
or read his speeches must be impressed with the emptiness of his 
attack upon me. He began his orations by a certificate of good 
character to me. He says he respects me, likes my family and likes 
my clean life. I do not want, and I do not need his encomium. I 
do not intend to be damned by his false praise, but at least we begin 
this campaign with his admission that I am a person of good char- 
acter, and have not sold out to the underworld or to the traction 
interests. Why, then, would Smith have me replaced by Walker? 
Says Smith, first, because I am not qualified for the office. Was I 
less qualified eight years ago, when he supported me for that very 
office, or four years ago, when he again was my sponsor and I was 
re-elected by the people by a plurality of 417,000 votes? If it be that 
in speaking of ‘unfitness’ he has in mind ‘unfitness’ to understand 
why fares should be raised to eight or ten cents and the people 
robbed of as much as $100,000,000 annually, or why $450,000,000 
of the people’s money should be turned over to Wall Street specu- 
lators and traction magnates upon the proposal of his chum O’Ryan 
of the Electric Transport Company, to whom I shall have occasion 
very shortly to again refer,—then I take no isste with him. I shall 
never learn to understand those things. And, thundered his Ex- 
cellency, I have outraged his tender sensibilities, because I have 
been curt and have made short shrift of those who came to city hall 
with smooth words and cunning schemes to loot the city’s treasury 
or to rob the people. How easy it is to lose our ruggedness and 
ideals of honesty when once we begin to wine and dine at the 
Rockefellers’ and to rub elbows at directors’ tables with the Van- 
derbilts ! 


I am going to digress a moment from what I have in mind to- 
night. I admit that there is one law about which I know nothing 
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and about which everybody else, except Smith, knows nothing— 
that is the law which he so blandly says legalizes the expenditure 
annually of a sum larger than his salary for his sumptuous and regal 
suite in the Biltmore Hotel, and ham and eggs, corned beef hash 
and oatmeal, which, he says, is his diet. It is true that there have 
crept into our statutes many laws permitting ‘honest graft,’ but 
there is no law and never was any law on our books, which permits 
the Governor of our State to hire and keep reserved for him a suite 
of rooms in the Biltmore Hotel at $65 a day without food, while he 
is in Albany or out West, or to charge the State for his or his 
friends’ food, which is in addition to the $65 per day. His excuse 
is that the money was taken from funds generally appropriated for 
the expenses of government—a sort of petty cash account. Chapter 
181 of the laws of 1925, known as the ‘Appropriation Bill’ for that 
year, provides the item ‘Traveling expenses (including traveling 
outside the State), Seventy-five hundred dollars.’ It is doubtless 
under this item that the Governor charges his living expenses at 
the Biltmore as well as his traveling expenses from Albany to New 
York. Smith says in effect: You don’t pay me enough as Governor, 
and until an adequate salary is paid, the Governorship can only be 
given to a man of great wealth. Is there a different rule as to the 
State’s petty cash fund than there is to a private petty cash fund? 
I think the people have food for thought in this admission from the 
Governor of the State of New York as to his use of the State’s 
moneys, particularly when temporarily abdicating the office of Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York to come to the City of New York 
to conduct a political campaign of reprisal against me because of 
my refusal to grant the requests of his traction friends and increase 
the carfare to ten cents. 

Now, to the things which were in Al Smith’s mind, but which 
he did not speak, at his recent meetings. He neglected to say a 
word about the conspiracy entered into with Chadbourne and Dahl 
of the B. M. T. to discredit and substitute Walker as the head of 
the city government. He failed to tell why he refused the City of 
New York the right to present the fifty thousand pages of evidence 
in support of its charges against the Transit Commissioners, that 
they are responsible for the loss of many lives, the maiming of many 
people in subway and elevated accidents, and for the diversion of 
many millions of dollars of the city’s money in the dealings with the 
I. R. T. and the B. M. T. He was silent as to my charge that he 
staged a fake transit investigation, presided over by a former trac- 
tion company lawyer, and conducted by another former traction 
company attorney, from participation in which the city’s atttorneys 
were excluded. Most important, he was dumb as to one of the real 
reasons for his betrayal of me, namely, his personal traction in- 
terest, It is the tale of the Electric Transport Company. It is not 
a simple story. Men who are bent on evil usually devise compli- 
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cated schemes hoping to escape detection through its comlexity. 
But I hope you will understand it. The Electric Transport Com- 
pany is a corporation organized in 1918 by J. L. Quackenbush, at- 
torney for the I. R. T. It had its offices where the offices of the 
I. R. T. were. Nobody will claim that it was not affiliated with the 
I, R. T. Governor Smith likes corporations. He said so the other 
night. He thinks of everything as corporations, even the church 
and the city, and Smith liked this one especially. It then had a 
capital stock of one hundred thousand dollars. It never existed 
except on paper. It claimed to own certain patent rights on electric 
devices for use in transportation business. It remained asleep until 
1921. On the first of January of that year Smith ceased to be 
Governor of the State. In April, 1921, the Republican Governor, 
Miller, appointed John F. O’Ryan, Smith’s crony, a member of the 
Transit Commission. He still holds that office. O’Ryan was then 
a stockholder and the vice-president of the Electric Transport Com- 
pany. That appointment was the occasion for bringing the Electric 
Transport Company to life. It proposed that it would construct 
an underground moving platform under Forty-second Street, be- 
tween East and West side subways. Of course, that involved a part- 
nership with the J. R. T. It was claimed that that plan had ripened 
into a contract between the Electric Transport Company and some 
Traction Company subsidiary. 


It is most important to determine who were the partners in that 
enterprise. Corporations are often devices to hide the real parties 
in interest. In this case there was not even an attempt at conceal- 
ment. I hold in my hand a photostatic copy of a notice of stock- 
holders’ meeting dated September 27, 1921, of the Electric Trans- 
port Company, upon the letterhead of that company, and you will 
see that Mr. John F. O’Ryan was then vice-president of that com- 
pany. He was then also Transit Commissioner. To build this 
platform, the Electric Transport Company of which O’Ryan was 
vice-president, would have to secure permission from the Transit 
Commission, of which he was a member. By September 27, 1921, 
O’Ryan had already made public his plan of readjustment for the 
traction situation in this city. In it he proposed the purchase of all 
existing lines, franchises and contracts, for about six hundred and 
fifty million dollars of the people’s money. Was this contract with 
the Electric Transport Company one of the contracts that he pro- 
posed purchasing with the people’s money? That is only the begin- 
ning of the story. The directors of the Company and their friends, 
were interested in selling stock. Who were these directors? The 
capital stock of the corporation was raised to seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars and a Massachusetts promoting company, the 
Security Syndicate Corporation, of which nobody has heard since, 
was engaged to float the stock. 

The window dressing began. Names of good men were added to 
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the directorate as bait. The usual oily worded prospectus was pre- 
pared. I hold in my hand a photostatic copy of that prospectus 
issued by the Electric Transport Company and the Security Syn- 
dicate Corporation. Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars stock 
is offered at $100 a share. To make it easy to buy, only $30 a share 
need be paid on account, the balance in monthly instalments. A 
new board of directors is presented. O’Ryan’s name vanished. 
First, Albert W. Brown, president and director of Mortgage and 
Investment companies; second, Horace M. Fischer, secretary and 
director of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York 
Railways Company, Interborough and Consolidated Corporation and 
other New York City surface lines; third, Reginald C. Heath, 
treasurer and director of trust and capital corporations; fourth, 
Van Rensselaer C. King, who is not described, was the newly elected 
president; fifth, H. H. Rogers, director of banks, railroads and al- 
cohol companies; sixth, Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of 
the State of New York, director of the Morris Plan Company, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the United States Trucking 
Corporation. In the light of these associations, it is easy to account 
for Al Smith’s changed frame of mind and change of language. He 
said in his instructions to the primary campaign speakers for 
Walker: ‘The president of a great corporation pushes a button and 
some fellow opens the glass door, and the president says—’ Al 
Smith must know how presidents of great corporations push but- 
tons and what happens afterward. He says: ‘Let every man say: 
‘I will do on primary day what I would do if I was a majority 
stockholder of a great corporation.’ Al Smith undoubtedly knows 
from experience what the majority stockholder of a corporation 
does. But ninety-nine percent of our people are not majority stock- 
holders in corporations, and apparently their interest in the city 
government is entirely different from that of Al Smith and his 
traction friends. Seventh, Thomas Hunt Talmadge, unknown; 
Eighth, Walter L, Tromper, vice-president of real estate construc- 
tion companies; and last, but not least, Cornelius Vanderbilt, whose 
affiliations are set forth in the prospectus, but need not be repeated. 


Three hundred and sixty-nine thousand dollars stock of that 
company were sold. There remained in the treasury three hun- 
dred and eighty-one thousand dollars unsold stock. Are Al Smith 
and John F. O’Ryan chagrined and disappointed that this balance 
of stock was not unloaded on the public? Let Smith and O’Ryan 
tell who and what influence or reason frustrated their plan. Am I 
to blame? Have I aroused their wrath? Is my betrayal by Smith, 
Olvany and Flynn at this time, part of the punishment? Where 
is the Electric Transport Company? What has become of the three 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand dollars which was presumably 
collected and where are the books of the Electric Transport Com- 
pany? Let Smith tell when he speaks again. 
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Prior to delivering this speech and on September 2nd, Hylan 
gave out for publication, at the City Hall, a letter sent to him 
by Oscar Waters, valet for Chadbourne. The letter was dated 
September 1, 1925, and was published in the New York Times 
on September 3rd, as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

I take pleasure in writing the truth about the whole political sit- 
uation. I am the former messenger of Gerhard H. Dahl and 
Thomas L. Chadbourne and I wish you to know that schemes to 
get rid of you have been going on for months. Mr. Dahl and Mr. 
Chadbourne knew last December that you would not be nominated 
by Tammany Hall in the election. Mr. Dahl’s office, Room 1601 
at 60 Broadway, has been the meeting place of the politicians. I 
have personally opened the side door to let in such public men as 
James J. Riordan, Treasurer of the Governor Smith Campaign 
Committee in the last election, and Otto B. Shuloff. Through this 
same door I have admitted Peter Brady, the labor-banker, of all 
of whom you have spoken. These men have come into conferences 
with Mr. Dahl in his private office. Why don’t some one tell the 
truth? You are the people’s man and friend of the common people. 
I also know that Governor Alfred E. Smith, Thomas L. Chad- 
bourne and Herbert B. Swope attended the Gridiron Club in Wash- 
ington in a private car. I saw them myself alight from the train at 
Pennsylvania Station when they returned on Sunday morning. Mr. 
Chadbourne has had me call Governor Smith from 270 Park Ave- 
nue, apartment 9-L, at Albany many times. So you see they are 
very friendly. Messages have been received by Mr. Chadbourne 
from the Governor from Aibany. Why don’t they know one an- 
other now? I have seen Mr. Chadbourne and Governor Smith to- 
gether on an important occasion—Mr. Chadbourne told me the rea- 
son he bought B. M. T., was that as soon as they got rid of you 
it would go up. Millionaires haven’t got a soul. What do they care 
about the subway rider or the common straphanger? Nothing. 
If you are beaten in the scheme, may God help the poor people of 
this city. I was paid to organize the negroes in Greater New York 
by Mr. Thomas L. Chadbourne and Mr. Dahl. After I did what 
they thought was enough, they wanted to cut my pay, so I quit 
working in behalf of millionaire traction trust. I was to call you 
everything but a child of God. But I didn’t, knowing you as I do 
to be fair, honest and on the level with the colored people. You 
gave us good political jobs. I have been a Democrat for a number 
of years. What has Governor Smith ever done for the colored 
people? He has not even given one a job in a lavatory. A smile 
and a handshake is all that he gives the black citizens. You have 
him right—he is a friend of the traction. I could not support either 
Governor Smith or Senator Walker. Neither has shown himself 
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a true friend of the colored people. I do not consider them the 
friends of my race in our city, for I know from what I have seen 
or heard that an increased carfare will take place if Governor 
Smith’s candidate, Senator Walker, should succeed you in the city 
hall. Hoping that you will continue to tell the truth as you are 
now doing, for the fight you are making for the people’s fight, so 
keep good cheer and the people will elect you again. 


Waters repeated and amplified these statements to me several 
years later. 

Though Hylan did not run as an independent, and Walker’s 
only opponent was Frank D. Waterman, the Republican nominee, 
William R. Hearst took occasion before election day to endorse 
Walker and condemn Smith. He gave a prepared statement to 
The New York Evening Post, which was reprinted in The New 
York Times on November 5th, as follows: 


Replying to a questionnaire submitted to him by the New York 
Evening Post, William Randolph Hearst used words of praise yes- 
terday for Senator James J. Walker, democratic nominee for 
Mayor, whom he had denounced during the Walker-Hylan primary 
fight. Speaking of Governor Smith, Mr. Hearst said that he re- 
gretted the support he had given him in the past and denounced him 
as a friend of big interests, declaring he would not make the same 
‘mistake’ again. ‘I do not support Smith for the fourth time for 
Governor,’ Mr. Hearst said. ‘I supported Smith three times and 
that was three times too many. I haven’t any personal feelings 
against Smith, but I don’t think he is honest with his public. He 
is always making deals with the big interests by which he secures 
their support and their contributions at the expense of the public 
welfare. This $400,000,000 railroad grab is a case in point. While 
Smith rides in his private car, the public pays the freight!’ Mr. 
Hearst took another dig at Governor Smith in replying to a ques- 
tion as to whether he thought Mr. Hylan had a chance to come 
back politically. Mr. Hearst expressed the conviction that the 
democratic party, when public dissatisfaction with its policies 
should become manifest, would turn to Mayor Hylan again, but 
added that in his opinion, the Mayor would be foolish not to stay 
out. ‘Honesty and ability are much more appreciated in the business 
world than they are in politics, Mr. Hearst said. ‘In fact, these 
virtues seem to be a handicap in politics, and apparently what is 
needed to succeed in modern machine politics, is a mixture of one 
part treachery, one part effrontery, one part insincerity, one part 
plausibility and one part pose and false pretense, plus the smug 
self-satisfaction and an overworked brown derby.’ 

Mr. Hearst expressed the opinion that Senator Walker would 
win, largely on the strength of the good record made by Mr. Hylan 
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as a democratic mayor of the city. He said he did not know whether 
he would be able to support Walker’s administration, but said he 
would like to and surely would if the Senator lived up to his prom- 
ises and carried out a program which Mr. Hearst said he found 
almost identical with that of Mr. Hylan. ‘Mr. Walker is an able 
young man and may make a very good Mayor,’ Mr. Hearst said. 
‘I am disposed to think he will do so. I have read his speeches with 
great interest. I imagine Mr. Walker is quite sincere in declaring 
for this (Hylan’s) program, because it is good democratic doctrine 
and Mr. Walker is a good democrat.’ 

Mr. Hearst, after declaring that he did not recognize the leader- 
ship of Governor Smith in the democratic party, but looked upon 
him as the leader of a forlorn hope, declared that he would take 
no active part in the next democratic state convention and was out of 
partisan politics. When asked whom he would suggest as a good 
democratic nominee for United States Senator, he expressed the hope 
that the Republicans would nominate Representative Ogden L. Mills, 
and said he would like to see Mr. Mills elected. ‘He has brains 
and courage, and he is more democratic than many professional 
democrats,’ Mr. Hearst said. ‘He may belong with the financial in- 
terests, but he is not owned by them. He is independent in thought 
and action and I much prefer him to some subsidized subservient 
political agent of privilege, who pretends publicly to be of and for 
the people, but is secretly working for the financial interests on a 
percentage basis.’ 


Al Smith continued to run Tammany Hall, pile up public debts 
for the State in Albany, run the County Trust Company and all 
the other concerns in which he was interested, and shove all his 
relatives into jobs with the utilities corporations and everywhere 
else that he could find jobs for them. He continued his suite in 
the Biltmore at the public expense, and he continued to ac- 
cumulate a larger fortune for himself and family. The news- 
papers made Al a hero and he traded on his political popularity 
and power to the limit. His banking department continued to 
hand out charters for banks and lending companies whose 
applications were presented by friends and relatives, and 
he continued to commute and pardon criminals just as he 
did in earlier days as Governor. It was hey-day for Al and all 
those closely identified with him. He made John Gilchrist one 
of his Public Service Commissioners and later President of the 
Consolidated Indemnity and Casualty Company (which the State 
took over in 1934), while he himself took the position of Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors, and he continued his operations 
in stocks with “Jimmy” Riordan and his multi-millionaire friends. 
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The Consolidated Indemnity was organized with the financial 
backing of Marcus and Singer, through the Bank of United 
States. Al was their political backer. The Consolidated owed 
the bank a million dollars when the bank closed and several 
hundred thousand persons lost a large part of their savings. 
Riordan carried millions in stocks when the “break” came in 
October, 1929, and Al and Riordan lost fortunes. It was then 
that Riordan killed himself, after a row with Al. 

It was just about this time that Al was breaking Herbert H. 
Lehman into politics. Al never failed to pick a “live” one who 
had millions and has never failed to profit by such picking. Leh- 
man admits having spent Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars for 
Al’s political purposes, and he lost One Million Dollars when 
Ferrari’s City Trust Company failed, and George V. McLaugh- 
lin, who was Al’s Superintendent of Banks before Frank 
Warder, induced investment trusts and lending institutions 
chartered by the Banking Department, to subscribe Five Million 
Dollars to the stock of a newly formed banking corporation to 
reimburse the depositors of Ferrari’s crooked City Trust by 
taking stock for their five millions. If they hadn’t done that, 
others besides Warder might have gone to jail. Warder was one 
of the finest men that ever held public office in New York City, 
as Secretary to the Aqueduct Commission, and as Deputy County 
Clerk. He was ruined in Albany. Ferrari was one of Al’s par- 
ticular friends and was conspicuous with his gifts to friends. 
All this was before Warder became Superintendent of Banks, 
succeeding McLaughlin, while Al was Governor and before Fer- 
rari was introduced to Warder by Al. The investment trusts 
and lending institutions chartered by Al’s Superintendent of 
Banks, that were induced to subscribe to the capital stock of the 
new trust company formed to reimburse the depositors of Fer- 
rari’s bank, lost all they subscribed. They undoubtedly appre- 
ciated Al’s vetoing the bill passed by the legislature, placing 
investment trusts under the control of the Superintendent of 
Banks. It was around this time that Al was made Director for 
a year or two of the National Surety Company and trustee of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which company 
loaned Twenty-seven Million Dollars as a first mortgage on the 
Empire State Building. It was also around this time that Al 
was making himself “solid” with Raskob, the Du Ponts and 
other multi-millionaires, besides Chadbourne, Dahl and Kenny. 
Al had the faculty of stepping from one millionaire honey-vine 
to another before the first flow of honey gave out, and he stepped 
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logically from all those already mentioned into the camp of 
J. P. Morgan. 

Al’s political arrogance and domination became so offensive 
to Olvany in 1928, that the latter resigned his lucrative leader- 
ship of Tammany Hall without informing any one of his pur- 
pose. He had just been through a row with Al in Albany and 
quit the leadership in disgust. The provocation must have been 
great, because Olvany was known for his love of money. In 
fact, he made so much through his law practice as leader of 
Tammany Hall, that he was able to lose half a million dollars 
in a co-operative apartment house on the southeast corner of 
Park Avenue and 79th Street, after the market went to pieces in 
October, 1929. He had been guaranteed a large annual retainer 
by Mark Eisner, who had made a fortune as income tax expert, 
one fee from the U. S. Steel Trust being sufficient to carry him 
through life. Al was left without a leader in Tammany Hall 
after Olvany resigned. “Jimmy” was Mayor. Al was Demo- 
cratic candidate for President of the United States. He had 
been used to prevent the nomination of William McAdoo in 1924, 
and he had the financial backing four years later of Kenny, 
Lehman, Raskob, the DuPonts, et al, to make a pre-convention 
campaign and win the nomination. He probably helped put over 
a favor for Jesse Jones of Houston, Texas (now head of the 
R. F, C.), who had large real estate holdings in New York City, 
so that Jones, in return, guaranteed a fund of a quarter of a 
million dollars for the National Democratic Convention in 
Houston. Jones wanted a modification of a zoning restriction 
on his property at Madison Avenue and Fortieth Street, which 
even Olvany could not accomplish a year or two before because 
of the opposition of J. P. Morgan, George F. Baker, and other 
multi-millionaire residents of the Murray Hill District. The 
property was restricted to residential use under a covenant 
entered into many years before by all the property owners. This 
modification was granted by Walker’s Zoning Board before the 
convention was held. Builders who wanted to buy the property 
from Jones as a site for a skyscraper were willing to pay a quar- 
ter of a million dollars to have the Zoning restriction changed. 

Al had strengthened himself politically throughout the State 
by giving jobs to Republicans while Governor, and he was 
anxious to continue control of Tammany Hall after Olvany 
resigned as leader. He was also anxious to be elected President 
after he was nominated in Houston, and he successfully be- 
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seeched Franklin D. Roosevelt to return from his retreat in 
Warm Springs, Georgia, and run for Governor of the State on 
the ticket with him. Roosevelt had declined his telephonic re- 
quest more than once, but finally yielded to Al’s entreaty that 
only he, Roosevelt, could “save” the State for the Democratic 
Party. Al’s campaign was well financed by his multi-millionaire 
friends, though he lost the election to Hoover. Roosevelt was 
elected Governor. The open break between Roosevelt and Al 
came shortly after Roosevelt took office, when Al had established 
himself in an office in Albany and expected Roosevelt to consult 
him, which the latter would not do. Al was not popular with 
leaders in Tammany Hall, though he was popular with the public 
because the newspapers had glorified him over a period of years 
and he was the “‘white-haired’” boy of the Money Crowd and of 
the alleged reformers, who profited largely through their rela- 
tions with him. He was also the political spokesman of the 
utilities group and the newspapers obtained large revenue from 
that source. After his defeat for the Presidency he made every 
effort to elect the late Eddie Ahearn leader of Tammany Hall, 
not because he felt that Eddie would be the boss and run the 
organization for the benefit of its members, but because he felt 
that he would be able to dominate the leadership and be the 
actual boss himself. Al’s stock in trade was political influence 
and it yielded him large financial returns. The old line leaders 
in Tammany Hall, however, were not particularly stuck on Al, 
though they recognized his popularity with the people; nor was 
Mayor Walker willing that Al should run the organization and 
dominate the Democratic party in all boroughs of Greater New 
York. Walker threw his support to John F. Curry, who had 
been a district leader on the middle West Side for many years. 
Curry was one of the “clean” type of leaders, who had battled 
his way up in the ranks. He had also struggled hard for a living 
in early life and was respected and liked by his neighbors. He 
was about fifty-four years old. Curry had had personal experi- 
ences with Al and didn’t like him. He had been in the bonding 
and insurance business many years and once had an ambition to 
be State Superintendent of Insurance, which Al frustrated while 
Governor. In spite of his personal feelings, Curry recognized 
Al’s popularity with the rank and file in the organization and the 
people generally, but he also saw through his acting. He knew 
of Al’s supreme selfishness in politics and he was one of the few 
men in Tammany Hall who would be strong enough to keep Al 
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in his place when the occasion arose. He was not deceived by 
Al’s political glamour. 

During the first two years of Curry’s leadership, I was with 
him two or three times a week. I had krtown him for a quarter 
of a century and we were always on friendly terms. I dined 
with him often at the Park Lane Hotel and talked politics, gov- 
ernment and economics—and we also talked about Al Smith. I 
informed him of Al’s double-crossing the people of Queens Bor- 
ough in my sewer investigation in 1927 and 1928, and of other 
incidents in Al’s career in which his performances were of the 
same character. Curry knew a great deal himself and he in- 
tended to run Tammany Hall as a political organization serving 
the people rather than serving Al’s friends, the Money Crowd, 
and the utilities’ interests. During the first few years of Curry’s 
leadership, he was not the supreme power. Walker was Mayor 
with patronage at his disposal, and Curry was obliged to go 
along with “Jimmy” and at the same time keep Al off his back. 
Al’s subtlety and his maneuverings were always a menace. He 
worked through others to accomplish his ends, which he could 
not accomplish if he exposed himself. He defeated William B. 
Ellison for the nomination for Mayor in 1917, by using Tom 
McCarthy, United States Marshal, to oppose the selection of 
Ellison by the Business Men’s League. He used Eddie Ahearn 
as candidate for leader of Tammany Hall, as a stalking horse for 
himself, and he usually worked in the political dark rather than 
in the open. Curry was aware of all of Al’s manipulations and 
maneuvers, but as long as Walker stood by Curry, Al could not 
accomplish the ends he sought, to control Tammany Hall and 
the Mayor. After Al got rid of Hylan as candidate for re- 
election for Mayor in 1925, he thought “Jimmy” would go along 
with his B. M. T. friends and permit them to raise fares on sub- 
way and elevated lines. Chadbourne was the controlling factor 
in the B. M. T. and Dahl as Chairman of the Board, was the 
chief higher fare propagandist. The B. M. T., through Chad- 
bourne and Dahl, acquired control of the I. R. T. about the time 
“Jimmy” became Mayor. An increased fare would benefit all 
the subway and elevated lines in the city, which they operated, 
though the city owned and constructed the entire subway system. 

The I. R. T. crowd got a decision permitting them to raise the 
fares to seven cents from Federal Judge Martin T. Manton, but 
the increase never went into effect. “Jimmy” had in mind run- 
ning for re-election in 1929 and he knew the political effect of 
the increase, so he appealed the decision to the U. S. Supreme 
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Court, which reversed it. Meantime, the City was building the 
Eighth Avenue Subway System as an independent line instead 
of a continuation of the Broadway subway from Fifty-ninth 
Street and Seventh Avenue, first up and then down Eighth Ave- 
nue. Had it been constructed as a continuation of the City sub- 
way operated by the B. M. T., the fare would have automatically 
been five cents under the terms of the “dual” contract, the Eighth 
Avenue Subway being an extension to the existing line, rather 
than a new route. For some reason, not publicly explained, the 
Eighth Avenue route was disconnected from the B. M. T. system 
as planned in Mayor Hylan’s “Plan For Real Rapid Transit”, 
which I prepared, adopted by the Board of Estimate on Septem- 
ber 6th, 1922, and the question of “unification” and higher fares 
on this and all other subway lines, has been an issue ever since. 


Under the State constitution, no city, county or the State could 
lend its financial aid to any individual or corporation. This pro- 
vision was put in the constitution because the states became im- 
poverished through subsidies to railroads during the middle of 
the last century. Not only did the City of New York pledge its 
credit to the Interborough and B. M. T., in 1913 under the 
“dual” contracts, thanks to Samuel Untermyer and others, but 
the State authorized the expenditure of Three Hundred Million 
Dollars under the guise of grade crossing removals in 1925, 
thanks to Governor Smith, who urged the adoption of such leg- 
islation in special messages. Up to that time, the State could 
compel the removal of grade crossings at the expense of the 
railroads, under its police power. At the time of the contem- 
plated passage of this legislation, I sent a statement to the news- 
papers as follows: 


The proposed $300,000,000 Constitutional Amendment is in effect, 
an attempt to nullify by subterfuge that which no man would dare 
try to do directly, i. e., to do away with the protection of Section 1 
of Article VII of the Constitution of New York State, which reads: 
‘The credit of the State shall not in any manner be given or loaned 
to or in aid of any individual, association or corporation.’ This 
clause of the Constitution was inserted to put an end to the gross 
swindles and frauds which shocked and aroused the whole country, 
during the middle of the last century, in connection with grants in 
aid of railway corporations and other like enterprises. As the 
result of the monumental ‘graft’ scandals that arose out of the con-, 
tributing of State funds and State credits to corporations, railways 
and otherwise, a tremendous wave of public indignation swept over 
the land. To prevent their recurrence, the States placed restrictions 
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in their Constitutions like our Section 1 of Article VII, so as to 
make is impossible for any Legislature, on its own account, or under 
intimidation by a Governor or by a political Boss, or because of 
bribery or corruption, to give aid to or to lend public money to 
corporations, railroad or otherwise. Almost three quarters of a 
century have gone by since the happening of these astounding scan- 
dals, which almost caused the bankruptcy of many states. For a 
time no one even dared to suggest the linking of public funds with 
private enterprises. Then, when it appeared that the public had 
forgotten (how soon the public forgets!), the ‘Big Interests’ began 
to devise plans for utilizing public funds for private profit. The 
first new scheme put over was under the ‘dual’ subway contracts in 
New York City. At the time this scheme was perpetrated, the 
papers that were drawn were replete with arrangements for repay- 
ment of this money, with interest. There is no chance of such repay- 
ment of the Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars of City funds 
so advanced because under the terms of the contracts, the transit 
operating companies will see to it that there is never any profit to 
distribute. Once public money gets into the hands of a corpo- 
ration, it usually stays there. Now we get a new proposition, under 
the so-called Constitutional Amendment, to ‘bond’ the State for 
Three Hundred Million Dollars, of which Seventy-five Million Dol- 
lars is to be spent outright by the State to help the poor railroads. 
It is claimed by those who are responsible for this amendment, that 
the railroads will repay the State the One Hundred and Fifty Mil- 
lion Dollars advanced to them by the State. There is no provision 
whatever for such repayment, in the so-called amendment. The 
only provision on this point is as follows: ‘Laws shall be enacted 
to provide for repayment to the State of moneys advanced in aid of 
railroad companies and municipal corporations, at such time, in such 
manner with interest at such rate, that the State shall be able to 
pay when due the portion of the State debt equal to the proceeds 
which shall have been so advanced, and interest thereon.’ There 
is nothing in this provision that compels repayment. Suppose the 
railroad companies are influential enough in the future to prevent 
the enactment of such subsequent laws? They are sufficiently in- 
fluential today, and always have been, to cause laws to be enacted, 
or to frustrate their enactment. With Two Hundred and Twenty- 
five Million Dollars of State funds to be had for nothing, do you 
think the railroad companies would hesitate to prevent the enact- 
ment of laws to compel its repayment? 

You must have a sense of humor to appreciate the guile 
behind this adding of our ‘municipalities’ as those to be ‘aided.’ 
Municipalities in New York State do not have to be ‘aided’ by the 
State. They can do their own ‘aiding.’ They can sell their own 
bonds at any time. New York City pays about Seventy percent 
(70%) of the cost of State government, so that it will pay Seventy 
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percent (70%) of this Three Hundred Million Dollars, or Two 
Hundred and Ten Million Dollars, for the purpose of eliminating 
railroad grade crossings throughout the State. This so-called Con- 
stitutional amendment in effect actually nullified Section 1 of Ar- 
ticle VII of the State Constitution so far as the ‘lending’ of this 
vast sum of money to the railroad companies for the elimination 
of grade crossings is concerned. Is it the entering wedge for the 
renewal of raids for the extraction of vast sums of money from the 
State Treasury under the guise of ‘great public necessity’? 


Al Smith knows the value of such services to the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania railroad (which owns the Long Island 
Railroad), which also borrowed large sums of money from the 
Federal government for reconstruction and improvements. The 
chances are that neither the state nor the national government will 
get back more than a small portion of its outlay. This is merely 
another service by Al as governor, to the utilities corporations. 
As assemblyman, he served the gas, electric and telephone cor- 
porations so faithfully that they never forgot to do him favors. 

Al was not particularly fond of Walker as Mayor. “Jimmy” 
knew Al too well in Albany. While he delivered the nominating 
speech for Al in Houston in 1928, he was under no illusion about 
Al. He knew that Al was important because he served the cor- 
porations and he knew how well Al had profitted by it. As 
Mayor, “Jimmy” felt free without Al. He was friendly with the 
Utilities Crowd, particularly the B. M. T., but not avaricious. 
He had promised the bus routes to the B. M. T. That pleased 
Al. He had even given them to understand that he favored 
“unification”, after he defeated the seven cent fare before the 
United States Court of Appeals, and he permitted John Delaney, 
Chairman of his Board of Transportation, to go all through the 
motions of “unification”, but he did not act officially on it. That 
angered Al and the B. M. T. crowd. Finally “Jimmy” was “in- 
vestigated”. The selection of Seabury as investigator for the 
Hofstadter Committee, was engineered by Al and the B. M. T., 
and “Jimmy” resigned under fire in 1932. The investigation cost 
Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars to the people of New York 
City. The B. M. T. scored a triumph. 

Al continued to battle Curry, as leader of Tammany Hall. He 
was out of the governorship on December 31st, 1928. Curry was 
elected leader in April, 1929. It was Curry rather than “Jimmy”, 
who kept Al out of control of Tammany, but Al was not long 
without a job. He was rated worth several million dollars and 
he still had wealthy friends and was looked upon as the agent of 
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the rich in politics. Louis Kaufman had got in bad trying to save 
an investment of one million dollars in the proposed eighty-five 
story Empire State building by putting twelve millions more into 
it. He needed Al, a trustee of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., to help him get a mortgage from that institution for the 
building, so Al resigned as trustee, and the mortgage of Twenty- 
seven Million Dollars was forthcoming. Al then became Presi- 
dent of the Empire State Building Corporation at Fifty Thou- 
sand Dollars a year, while Mrs. Henry Moskowitz continued to 
write his speeches and articles and do general publicity work for 
him and his millionaire friends on commission and fees, with an 
office in the Empire State Building. Charley Hand tried to con- 
tinue her work after her death, but gave it up as a bad job. Her 
son had been Al’s political advertising agent during his Presiden- 
tial campaign and placed a contract for radio broadcasting that 
cost one million dollars, at a liberal commission. 

Al was still manipulating politics in 1932, when he forced 
Lehman’s nomination for Governor, with the aid of Governor 
Roosevelt who was the Democratic nominee for President. Leh- 
man, as previously stated, had spent a fortune for Al’s political 
purposes and several hundred thousand dollars according to his 
own admission, for Roosevelt’s pre-convention campaign. He 
was still director of Al’s County Trust Company and a large 
stockholder in the Lehman Corporation which owned about Five 
Million Dollars worth of utilities securities in New York State 
and particularly in New York City. I showed a copy of the 
Lehman Corporation’s holdings to Curry before he went to the 
convention in Albany and said, “How can you nominate a man 
for Governor whose corporation owns Twenty-five Thousand 
shares of B. M. T. and Ten Thousand shares Consolidated Gas 
and other utilities securities?’ Curry opposed Lehman’s nom- 
ination. Al and Roosevelt favored it. So did Herbert Swope, 
who had been elected director of the B. M. T. in September, 
1932 with Arthur H. Bunker, Vice-President of the Lehman 
Corporation. Swope, whose brother is President of the General 
Electric Company, represented Barney Baruch, who became one 
of the largest stockholders in B. M. T. Swope succeeded Dahl 
as the higher fare propagandist and in 1933, had the temerity to 
become treasurer of the last minute campaign to elect Joseph V. 
McKee, Mayor. I was candidate for Mayor that year against 
McKee and LaGuardia and tell the details of that campaign in 
the last chapter. 

During most of 1926, I was busy writing the book which I 
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published in 1927 called “Sacrificed—The Story of Police Lieu- 
tenant Charles Becker.” As told previously, I had been a repor- 
ter on the Rosenthal murder case in 1912 and in 1920 had 
obtained corroboration of the fact that perjury was manufac- 
tured to be used against Becker at his second trial, after his first 
conviction was reversed by the Court of Appeals. I had saved 
all my data and all newspaper clippings on the case at the time 
Rosenthal was shot and while the story was running in the 
newspapers. In 1926, when I determined to write the book 
showing Becker innocent of the murder of Rosenthal and charg- 
ing that Becker was convicted on perjured testimony, I obtained 
affidavits from many persons who had official and unofficial part 
in the case against Becker. I obtained these affidavits for self 
protection in the event of a “come-back” from any person who 
might feel misrepresented or libelled in the book. There has 
been no “come-back’” to date and I doubt if there will be because 
the facts in the book are true, as is the charge that Becker was 
convicted on perjured testimony and sent to the electric chair, a 
sacrifice to politics and police graft, which I state in the last line 
of my four hundred and thirty-two page book. 

In the fall of 1927, I exposed the graft of John M. Phillips 
and Maurice Connolly and others in the construction of sewers, 
the laying of asphalt and other public improvements in the 
Borough of Queens, all of which I tell in detail in the two suc- 
ceeding chapters. I was planning to make this exposure from the 
time my client, Arthur A. Johnson, was held up on payments due 
him for paving work finished in 1925, because he had “broken” 
the price fixed by the asphalt paving “ring” in the Borough. 

During the spring of 1928, before Al Smith was nominated 
as Democratic candidate for President, I met Val O’Farrell, a 
well-known private detective, who had formerly been on the 
New York City Police Force, and we talked about Al’s candi- 
dacy. I told Val that Al didn’t fit in the White House. O’Far- 
rell evidently remembered this remark and found occasion a few 
months later to make use of it for his own financial profit. As 
a result of my exposure of the Queens sewer graft, I was invited 
to speak in many places and I delivered a speech before the 
Bronx Chamber of Commerce in June, 1928, in which I dis- 
closed that “Billy” Kenny, Al Smith’s pal, had made millions out 
of the construction of electric conduits for the Edison Company, 
while the City of New York had not profited one cent from this 
invaluable franchise granted the electric companies, fifty years 
previously. After the publication of my speech, O’Farrell 
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evidently got in touch with Kenny and worked that gentleman 
up to a pitch of fear that I might go further in my exposure. 
Val told Kenny that he could “get the goods on Klein,” as one 
of Val’s men informed me the day Val was retained, and Val 
proceeded to “frame” Klein instead of “getting the goods” on 
him. He started to “plant” one of his own detectives on me as 
if he were working for me, and that I had sent him to O’Farrell 
for some ulterior purpose. I soon exploded Val’s ‘“frame-up.”’ 
O’Farrell had evidently informed Kenny that I had asked him 
some months before if Kenny was a partner of John M. Phillips, 
because he repeated that statement in a letter he wrote to me on 
July 14th, 1928, in answer to one from me two days previously. 
Val had a notion that he was a novelist as well as a private detec- 
tive, and he loved to write as well as to invent plots. His fertile 
imagination and his romancing proclivities usually brought him 
business, as it did in this instance. A few days after my speech, 
the New York City News Association sent a statement to the 
newspapers informing them that I would be attacked in open 
court the following day before Justice Callaghan in the Supreme 
Court, Kings County, by another attorney. The City News did 
not inform the newspapers that I had driven that attorney out 
of my office after an association of a year and a quarter. This 
announcement was sent at the instigation of a press agent who 
thought he was serving Kenny. The newspapers saw through 
the “plant” and published nothing about the attack because they 
realized that it was a deliberate libel. Former Justice Callaghan’s 
refusal to permit me to reply to the attack in open court was 
greatly to his discredit since I was an officer of the Court. Judge 
Callaghan did not know that I had filed charges, a few weeks 
previously, against the lawyer who made the attack, and two 
other lawyers interested in the same case, one of them a mem- 
ber of the Character Committee of the Bar Association. 

John F. Hylan was independent candidate for Mayor in 1929. 
He was still popular with a large part of the voters and he had 
been able to gather around him certain persons who were willing 
to trade on his popularity. Former Police Commissioner Richard 
E. Enright was ambitious for public office and he induced Jim 
Morgan, a friend of his and mine, to finance Hylan’s campaign. 
Morgan opened an office at No. 9 West 42nd Street, in 1928. 
He spent money organizing various districts of Greater New 
York for Hylan. I had occasion to talk to Morgan about business 
in the Spring of 1929, and said, “Jim, you’re crazy to spend your 
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money for Hylan.” He explained that Enright had gotten him 
into it and that he was going to spend up to a certain amount. 
Several weeks before election day, Hylan announced his with- 
drawal as a candidate and left his followers in the lurch. Morgan 
had spent three times as much as he told me he intended to spend 
and was without a candidate. One branch of Hylan’s followers 
had requested permission to use my name to keep their organiza- 
tion alive. In the beginning of the year, I had sent out a leaflet 
addressed to the “People of New York City,” calling their atten- 
tion to conditions that existed in the city, just as I had done in 
previous mayoralty campaigns. The Hylan followers read my 
leaflet and knew of my former association with Hylan. After 
Hylan’s withdrawal they sent out statements to the newspapers, 
telling them that they would support me for Mayor if I were 
nominated by one of the two leading parties. I had informed 
them that I would not accept their support unless I were nomi- 
nated by the Democratic Party. I did not regard their offer of 
support seriously, because I was certain that Walker would be 
renominated. I later learned that Hylan, besides being rewarded 
with a judgeship at seventeen thousand five hundred dollars a 
year, was reimbursed for expenditures he claimed to have in- 
curred prior to his withdrawal. The leaflet I sent out on January 
5th, 1929, is published in my book, “Politics, Government And 
The Public Utilities in New York City,” on pages 49 to 52. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Exposure of the Queens Sewer Graft—Six Million Dollars 
Stolen—$200,000 Bribe Refused—Four Gunmen After 
Me—Scudder Imposed Upon—Connolly Resigns. 


M: exposure of the Queens Sewer graft, the most sensa- 


tional single-handed exposure of public corruption with- 

in memory, occurred on October 18th, 1927, when I 
appeared before the Board of Assessors in New York City, with 
a written memorandum charging that John M. Phillips and the 
sewer “ring” in Queens Borough, “stole” Four Million Dollars 
out of a total of Sixteen Million Dollars paid by the city for the 
construction of sewers in the Jamaica District. The meeting of 
the Board was for the purpose of hearing objections by property 
owners to assessments totalling Sixteen Million Three Hundred 
and Nine Thousand Dollars. About seventy-five thousand sep- 
arate parcels were assessed to reimburse the city. I had been 
gathering data on the sewer graft for two years, from the time 
Borough President Maurice E. Connolly tried to deprive my 
client, Arthur A. Johnson, a contractor, of Ninety-three Thou- 
sand Dollars due him for asphalt paving in Queens Borough. 
Johnson had “broken” the price for laying asphalt, when he bid 
$1.75 a square yard as against $2.50 fixed by the “ring”. I had 
been retained by Johnson in 1925, to recover the money due him, 
and succeeded with the aid of former Supreme Court Justice 
Daniel F. Cohalan. Johnson agreed to get out of the asphalt 
business in Queens. J accumulated as much information as I 
could about the graft in sewer construction from that time until 
I appeared at the first public hearing before the Board of Assess- 
ors. For two months before the hearing, I had analyzed every 
one of the twenty-six contracts let in the Jamaica area and found 
that the cost of sewer pipe was lumped with the cost of laying 
it, in all the contracts that provided for what is known as pre- 
cast pipe. Phillips was the exclusive agent in Queens Borough 
for the sale of “lock-joint” pipe, a precast variety, and he sold 
this cement pipe, from two to ten feet in diameter, to all the con- 
tractors in the “ring”, at several times the market value. The 
contractors passed these excessive prices to the City in their bids. 
Those who would not buy pipe from Phillips at excessive prices, 
were “thrown out” though their bids were lowest. Phillips was 
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head of the graft “ring” not only in sewer work, but in most 
other expenditures in the Borough. 

Before I made public disclosure before the Board, I had inter- 
viewed every contractor who had been “thrown out” by Connolly 
on his low bids, and had gone over every yard of sewer work in 
Jamaica area. I knew that every effort would be made to dis- 
credit my charges, and I intended to be prepared. No one, not 
even my stenographers, knew what I intended to do when 1 
appeared before the Board of Assessors with my first written 
memorandum of objections and charges. The local newspapers 
in Queens Borough had published a list of assessments against 
various parcels of property and the hearing room was crowded 
with taxpayers and lawyers in opposition to particular assessments, 
and with newspaper reporters. Every lawyer there beside my- 
self, came to object to a particular assessment. I objected to all 
the assessments against all the properties, on the ground of fraud. 
This was the first time in many years, that such a general objec- 
tion had been made and when the Board realized the nature of 
my objection, its members became panic-stricken. It was too 
late to shut me off. I had read enough of my memorandum to 
arouse everyone in the room and I gave copies to the newspaper 
reporters present. Phillips had been well protected in his graft, 
by the newspapers. He had reporters on his payroll and friends 
in the newspaper business; and he had many “fake” civic organ- 
izations working in his behalf, urging the construction of more 
sewers. Only a few weeks before the hearing, the Long Island 
Daily Star had printed a story under an eight-column headline 
on its first page, about a mass meeting, at which it was demanded 
that the City issue Fifty Million Dollars bonds for the construc- 
tion of more sewers in Queens. Phillips owned a stable of race 
horses and was popular with sporting editors and writers, one of 
his friends being Herbert B. Swope, executive editor of The 
World. Phillips was the political boss of Queens, and the prin- 
cipal financial backer of Democratic and Republican candidates 
for public office in that Borough, and in other parts of the City 
and State. He was a particular friend of Alfred E. Smith, Gov- 
ernor of the State, and contributed liberally to Smith’s cam- 
paigns. 

The newspapers were chary of my accusations and Phillips’ 
reportorial employees and all his other agents, got busy to mini- 
mize or offset them. Borough President Connolly issued a strong 
denial and some of the reporters who came to my office, were 
agents of Phillips, trying to find out how far I would go and 
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what proof I had. My first memorandum which I filed with the 
Board, analyzed twelve of the twenty-six contracts in which pre- 
cast pipe, known as Type “B”, was specified, and showed how 
much each contractor received and how much he should have 
received under each contract. It read as follows: 


I object to all the assessments that are based on contracts for 
the construction of Type B sewers. I have analyzed these contracts 
and the amounts paid thereunder by the City of New York and 
find that more than Four Million Dollars was paid, over and above 
a fair and reasonable profit. I find also that the chief beneficiary 
of this excess is John M. Phillips, who is popularly known in 
Queens Borough as ‘Jack’ Phillips. Type B sewer specified in the 
contracts, provides for a patented article which is prohibited by 
Section 1554 of the City Charter. This type of sewer pipe has 
been specified in all proposals for sewer construction in the Bor- 
ough of Queens during the past several years, where a circular pipe 
is used. Out of about twenty-six (26) contracts for sewer con- 
struction on which these assessments are based, about twenty-two 
(22) of them provide for type B sewers, at excessive and exor- 
bitant prices. 

Contract No, 79,049 was awarded to the Highway Improvement 
and Repair Co., Inc., on April 26th, 1926 for $618,760 and was 
assigned to Muccini & Decker, on May 10th, 1926. It provides for 
the laying of 6,580 feet of the three foot six inch precast concrete 
pipe of which John M. Phillips is the exclusive agent in Queens 
Borough, at a cost of $90 a foot, making a total of $592,200. This 
sum includes the cost of excavation and replacement as well as 
the cost of the pipe. Twenty Dollars a foot is a liberal sum for 
the cost of laying the pipe under this contract and Twenty Dollars 
($20) a foot is a liberal price for the pipe itself. The excess of 
about Fifty Dollars ($50) a foot went to the sewer ring in Queens 
Borough of which ‘Jack’ Phillips is the recognized head. Before 
this contract was let, the total cost of construction was estimated 
by the borough engineers at $440,000 and it was on this estimate 
that the proposed improvement was approved at the meeting of the 
aldermanic local board of the 4th ward on June 5th, 1924. Because 
of the increased cost of this improvement due to excessive prices 
in the contract, all the assessments against the property benefitted 
are excessive and should be reduced. The city has its remedy for 
the recovery of the difference between the amount paid and a fair 
and reasonable cost of the improvement, against those in public 
office who are responsible for the excess payments. Contract No. 
76,068 was awarded to Angelo Paino on August 11th, 1925 for 
$799,063 and provides for the laying of 4,850 feet of five foot six 
inch precast pipe, at $148.30 a foot. The cost of laying this pipe, 
should not exceed $30 a foot, nor should the cost of the pipe itself 
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exceed that sum. The excess, about $88 a foot, went to Phillips. 
Paino collected a total of $817,168.71. Contract No. 76,066 was 
awarded to Duit Inc., in August, 1925, for $1,104,117.. The total 
payment was $1,122,408.43. The contract provides for the laying 
of 4,957 feet of five foot precast concrete pipe at $140 a foot; 1,213 
feet of four foot six inch precast pipe at $105 a foot and 2,300 feet 
of four foot precast pipe at $102 a foot. The cost of laying any of 
this pipe should not exceed $30 a foot and none of this pipe should 
cost more than that sum. The excess, between Forty and Eighty 
Dollars a foot, went to Phillips. 


Contract No. 77,425 was awarded to H. J. Mullen Contracting 
Co., Inc., on December 3rd, 1925 for $695,657. The contract pro- 
vides for the laying of 3,531 feet of two foot six inch precast pipe 
at $88 a foot; 3,295 feet of two foot three inch precast pipe at 
$83 a foot and 639 feet of twenty-four inch precast pipe at $78 a 
foot. The cost of laying the pipe under this contract should not 
exceed Twenty Dollars ($20) a foot and the cost of the pipe, 
allowing a liberal margin of profit for the manufacturer, should 
not exceed this sum. The excess of $38 to $48 a foot, went to 
Phillips. Contract No. 76,065 was awarded to Dominick Bonacci 
on August 12th, 1925, for $663,448.50. Bonacci received a total 
of $678,099.47. The contract provides for the laying of 5,049 feet 
of five foot precast pipe at $119 a foot. The cost of laying this 
pipe should not exceed $30 a foot and the cost of the pipe, allowing 
a liberal profit to the manufacturer, should not exceed that sum. 
The difference went to Phillips. Contract No. 79,050 was awarded 
to the Highway Improvement and Repair Company, Inc., on April 
26th, 1926 for $638,766 and was assigned to the Awixa Corpora- 
tion on May 7th, 1926. This contract provides for the laying of 
5,478 feet of four foot six inch precast pipe at $110 a foot. The 
cost of laying this pipe should not exceed $30 a foot and the cost 
of the pipe, allowing a liberal margin of profit to the manufacturer, 
should not exceed $30 a foot. The difference went to Phillips. 
Contract No. 77,420 was awarded to the Awixa Corporation for 
$740,754. The total payment was $762,967.45. This was one of 
three contracts which the engineers of Queens Borough estimated 
in advance would cost about $965,000 and on which the lowest 
bids totalled $1,512,915. In explaining this difference between the 
preliminary estimate and the final cost, Chief Engineer Clifford 
Moore of the Borough of Queens, wrote to Frank Prial, Deputy 
Comptroller, on November 23rd, 1925, as follows: ‘These differences 
have been true of all work in that section and I am told that in 
some cases the difference has been larger.’ This contract provides 
for the laying of 3,990 feet of three foot precast pipe at $95 a foot, 
and 2,228 feet of two foot nine inch precast pipe at $93 a foot. 
The cost of laying this pipe should not exceed $20 a foot and the 
cost of the pipe itself, allowing a liberal margin of profit to the 
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manufacturer, should not exceed that sum. The difference went to 
Phillips. Contract No. 77,393 was awarded to the Necaro Company 
on December 5th, 1925 for $471,150. The company was paid $479,- 
820.46. The contract provides for the laying of 3,353 feet of three 
foot three inch precast pipe at $80 a foot and 1,631 feet of three 
foot precast pipe at $90 a foot. The cost of laying this pipe should 
not exceed $20 a foot and the cost of the pipe itself, should not 
exceed that sum. The difference went to Phillips. 


Contract No. 80,311 was awarded to the Riverdale Contracting Co., 
on July 29th, 1926, for $399,089. This contract was assigned on Au- 
gust 9th, 1926, to the Awixa Corporation which collected a total of 
$404,454.42. The Engineer of the Borough of Queens estimated that 
this construction work would cost $221,300 and on this estimate 
the proposed improvement was approved at a meeting of the alder- 
manic local board on July 5th, 1924. The contract provides for the 
laying of 4,276 feet of three foot precast pipe at $60 a foot; 1,611 
feet of two foot six inch precast pipe at $47 a foot and 896 feet 
of two foot three inch precast pipe at $38 a foot. The cost of 
laying this pipe should not exceed $20 a foot and the cost of the 
pipe should not exceed that sum. The difference went to Phillips. 
Contract No. 80,343 was awarded to the Riverdale Contracting Co., 
Inc., on July 29th, 1926 for $377,372 and assigned to the Everett 
Contracting Co., Inc., on September 30th, 1926. The contract pro- 
vides for 2,801 feet of three foot six inch precast pipe at $70 a 
foot and 2,839 feet of three foot precast pipe at $55 a foot. The 
cost of laying this pipe should not exceed $20 a foot, nor should 
the cost of the pipe exceed that sum. The difference went to 
Phillips. The preliminary estimate of the engineers of Queens 
Borough of the cost of this improvement was $193,200. Contract 
No. 79,051 was awarded to the Highway Improvement and Repair 
Company, Inc., on April 26th, 1926 for $944,425. It was assigned 
to Muccini & Decker on May 10th, 1926 and they collected $954,- 
172.84. The preliminary estimate of the Engineer of the Borough 
of Queens of the cost of this improvement was $520,500, on which 
estimate the proposed contract was approved at the hearing of the 
aldermanic local board on June 5th, 1924. This contract provides 
for 7,788 feet of three foot six inch precast pipe at $108 a foot and 
for 677 feet of two foot nine inch precast pipe at $60 a foot. 
The cost of laying this pipe should not exceed $25 a foot and the 
cost of the pipe itself should not exceed that sum. The difference 
went to Phillips. Contract No. 79,048 was awarded to the Highway 
Improvement and Repair Co., Inc., on April 26th, 1926, for $368,- 
044 and assigned to Muccini & Decker on May 10th, 1926. Pre- 
liminary estimate of the engineers of the Borough of Queens for 
this improvement was $208,400. On this estimate the proposed 
contract was approved at a hearing of the aldermanic local board 
on June 5th, 1924. This contract provides for the laying of 3,650 
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feet of three foot six inch precast pipe at $93 a foot. The cost of 
laying this pipe should not exceed $25 a foot, nor should the 
average cost of the pipe exceed $20 a foot. The difference went to 
Phillips. 

Phillips profited to the extent of at least One Million Dollars 
on other sewer contracts, the cost of which are included in this 
total assessment, over and above a fair reasonable profit. For 
these reasons I believe that these assessments should not be con- 
firmed by your Board, pending an examination of all these contracts 
by some properly constituted authority with power to act in the 
event fraud is proven. 


After this memorandum was filed and partly read to the Board, 
it adjourned until November Ist. It wanted no further discussion 
on my objections at that hearing. Before the second hearing, the 
newspapers began to pay some attention to my charges. Reporters 
came to my office for further information. Connolly and his 
press agents were busy issuing statements in defense. The 
Fourth Assembly District Republican Club in Queens, wrote 
to Governor Smith on October 21st, demanding that he appoint 
a special attorney general to investigate my charges and the 
Queens County News in Jamaica, on October 28th, published 
an eight-column head-line on the first page, which read: “Smith 
Silent on Queens Sewer Charges.” On November Ist, I again 
appeared before the Board of Assessors and partly read and 
filed a second memorandum, in which I analyzed the other eleven 
Type “B” contracts and made the additional charge that Two 
Million Dollars more were “stolen” by Phillips and the sewer 
“ring” from the City of New York, through these contracts, 
making a total fraud of Six Million Dollars contained in the 
total assessment of Sixteen Million, Three Hundred and Nine 
Thousand Dollars. The hearing room was crowded with in- 
dignant taxpayers, attorneys and reporters as at the first hearing, 
only more so. I gave a copy of this second memorandum to each 
of the reporters present, after I filed it with the Board. By this 
time, the larger New York dailies were willing to give space to 
my accusations. In my second memorandum I demanded that a 
complete set of contracts, plans and specifications of all sewers 
in the Jamaica district, be produced at the third hearing which 
the Board set for November 29th, so that there might be no 
further disclosure before election day, which was November 8th. 
Between November lst and November 29th, every effort was 
made by Phillips, Connolly and their agents, to offset and mini- 
mize my further accusations. I combated these efforts by further 
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disclosure until reporters for the morning and evening news- 
papers became daily visitors at my office and finally worked 
with me. My second memorandum filed with the Board, read 
as follows :— 


I herewith submit a supplemental memorandum in opposition to 
all the assessments levied for construction of Type B sewers on 
the grounds stated in my memorandum filed at the hearing of this 
Board on October 18th, 1927, and in opposition also to the assess- 
ments levied for the construction of Type A sewers and the dis- 
posal plant at Woodhaven, on the ground of excessive cost. In my 
first memorandum, I stated that the margin of excess over and 
above a fair and reasonable profit for Type B sewers, was about 
Four Million Dollars. I now state that the total excess payments 
on Type A and Type B sewers and on the disposal plant, exceed 
Six Million Dollars over and above a fair and reasonable profit 
and that this sum of money went to the ‘sewer ring’ referred to 
in my previous memorandum. This excess over a fair and reason- 
able profit, is included in the assessment of $16,309,000 which your 
Board has levied. To assess this excess of Six Million Dollars 
on the property owners, is, in my opinion, unfair, inequitable and 
unjust. In my previous memorandum, I disclosed the excess pay- 
ments, in each of twelve contracts. In this memorandum I show 
the excess payments in eleven other contracts on which the assess- 
ments objected to herein are based. 


Contract No. 80,342 was awarded to the Riverdale Construction 
Co., on July 29th, 1925 for $233,553. The contract was assigned to 
Carmine Petracca on October 5th, 1926 and the City paid a total of 
$240,956.19. The contract provides for the laying of 2,208 feet of 
two foot eight inch precast pipe at $40 a foot and 891 feet of 
twenty-one inch clay pipe at $31 a foot. A fair price for the 
former, including a reasonable profit, is $20 a foot. A fair price 
for the latter is $15 a foot. Contract No. 75,939 was awarded 
to the Oxford Engineering Corporation on July 20th, 1925, 
for $546,235. They received $556,272. It provides for the 
laying of 3,080 feet of three foot six inch precast pipe at $64 a 
foot and 4,960 feet of three foot three inch precast pipe at $63 a 
foot. A fair price for both, including a reasonable profit, is $40 a 
foot. Contract No. 81,833 was awarded to Muccini & Decker, on 
November 8th, 1926 for $170,975. They collected $174,012.18. The 
contract provides for the laying of 2,807 feet of three foot six inch 
precast pipe at $51 a foot. A fair and reasonable price for this 
job is $40 a foot. Contract No. 75,044 was awarded to Welsh 
Brothers Contracting Co., on June Ist, 1925 for $1,651,231.40. The 
contract was assigned to the Awixa Corporation on July 10th, 1925 
and the city paid a total of $1,679,404.53. The engineer’s preliminary 
estimate of the cost was $751,600, and their second preliminary es- 
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timate was $922,300. This contract was for the erection of a 
disposal plant at Woodhaven. The preliminary estimate included a 
liberal margin of profit. Contract No. 76,222, was awarded to the 
Necaro Company, Inc., on August 19th, 1925 for $926,233. It pro- 
vides for the construction of 4,166 feet of Type A sewer 14’ 6” x 9’ 
at $147 a foot. This price was twenty per cent over and above a 
fair and reasonable profit. The contractor collected $912,903.59 
up to June 6th, 1927 with other payments pending. 

Contract No. 80,351 was awarded to the Necaro Company, Inc., 
on July 26th, 1926 for $367,768. It provides for the construction 
of 2,842 feet of concrete pipe 11’ x 9’ at $90 a foot; for 485 feet 
12’6” x 9’ at $110 a foot; 17 feet of 3’ 6” precast pipe at $100 a 
foot; 30 feet of three foot three inch and 24 feet of three foot 
precast pipe, at $80 a foot each. The contract price for the larger 
pipe included an excess of about twenty percent over and above a 
fair profit while the price for the laying of the smaller pipe was 
grossly excessive. Contract No. 80,682 was awarded to Angelo 
Paino on August 31st, 1926 for $299,734. This contract was as- 
signed to the Necaro Company, Inc., on September 17, 1926. The 
contract provides for the construction of 2,340 feet of 8’ 6” x 9’ con- 
crete pipe at $111.80 a foot. The contract price was about twenty 
percent over and above a fair and reasonable profit. Contract No. 
76,067 was awarded on August 6th, 1925 to Muccini & Decker for 
$504,187.50. They collected $515,576.87. The contract provides for 
the laying of 3,621 feet of four foot six inch precast pipe at $126 
a foot. A fair price with a reasonable profit should not exceed 
$60 a foot. Contract No. 80,350 was awarded to the Necaro Com- 
pany, Inc., on July 26th, 1926, for $628,688. The contractor col- 
lected $700,823. The contract provides for the construction of 
4,623 feet of 14’6” x 9’ concrete pipe at $125 a foot; twenty feet 
of four foot precast pipe at $100 a foot; 42 feet of 3’ 9” precast 
pipe at $100 a foot; 24 feet of three foot three inch precast pipe 
at $80 a foot and twenty feet of two foot three inch precast pipe 
at $80 a foot. The price for the concrete pipe is about twenty per- 
cent excessive and the prices for the precast pipe are about $50 a 
foot over and above a fair and reasonable profit. 


Contract No. 74,178 was awarded on March 10th, 1925 to the 
Hammen Construction Co., for $407,405. They collected $424,458.50. 
The contract provides for the laying of 3,649 feet of seven foot 
precast pipe at $105 a foot. The price paid was excessive by about 
twenty percent. Contract No. 74,182 was awarded on March 3rd, 
1925 to Paino Brothers for $749,240. They collected $771,203.73. 
The contract provides for the laying of 4,483 feet of eight foot pre- 
cast pipe at $108 a foot. The price paid was excessive by about 
twenty dollars a foot. Most of the contracts were awarded at prices 
far in excess of the estimates of the engineers which in themselves, 
were excessive. Contract No. 75,044 for the construction of the dis- 
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posal plant which was awarded to Welsh Brothers for $1,651,231.40 
and assigned to Awixa Corporation, exceeded the second preliminary 
estimate by $728,931, and was more than double the first estimate 
of $751,600 on which bids were invited. The first estimate was 
raised to $922,300 shortly before bids were received. The only 
bidders were Welsh Brothers and the Awixa Corporation. Con- 
tracts Nos. 76,065, 76,066, 76,067, and 76,068 were awarded re- 
spectively to Dominick Bonacci, Duit Inc., Muccini & Decker and 
Angelo Paino at a total of $3,070,816. The total preliminary esti- 
mate of the engineers was $2,233,000 and included an excessive 
price for precast pipe. The contractors collected a total of $3,133,- 
251. The amounts paid on most of the contracts greatly exceed the 
liberal estimates of the engineers submitted by the Borough Presi- 
dent of the Borough of Queens to the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment on which estimates the said Board authorized the 
said improvements. The Board did not authorize the expenditure 
of any sums greater than those mentioned in the estimates nor 
did the property owners affected approve the expenditure of any 
sums greater than those mentioned in the estimates. The total 
excess of payments over estimates exceeds Three Million Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars. All the estimates include an excessive 
price for precast pipe. 


In view of the statements contained in this memorandum and 
in my memorandum submitted to your Board on October 18th, 
1927, I feel that this Board should resolve all the objections to 
these assessments into one and should first hear testimony on 
my charge of gross extravagance in these contracts. This Board 
has the legal right and is expected to make such inquiry. If ex- 
travagance or fraud is proven, the Board will be justified in 
making a uniform reduction in all the assessments. In view of the 
statements contained in my memoranda, I feel certain that your 
Board will not confirm these assessments without first hearing tes- 
timony to establish their truth or falsity. If the City paid Six 
Million Dollars over and above a fair and reasonable profit for 
the construction of these sewers, the City may have recovery from 
those in public office responsible for these excess payments and if 
conspiracy or fraud is proven, the City will have its remedy against 
others as well. It is my opinion that any affected property owner 
can pursue this remedy if the city fails to do so. To prove the 
truth or falsity of my statements herein, I request that a full set 
of detailed estimates on each of the contracts herein, and a full 
set of plans and specifications, be obtained by your Board from the 
office of the Queens Borough President and that the engineers of 
that Borough be required to give testimony at the next hearing of 
your Board as to prices and quantities included in these contracts. 
The burden of justifying these estimates which I charge are ex- 
cessive, rests on the engineers. The burden of justifying any pay- 
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ment in excess of these excessive estimates, rests on the President 
of Queens Borough and those other officials who approved these 
payments. I will submit further proof that these payments are 
excessive as soon as the itemized estimates above referred to are 
supplied to your Board for public inspection and examination. A 
comparison of the estimates with the amounts paid under each con- 
tract, shows to what extent the actual payments exceeded the es- 
timates. I append herewith a table of comparison showing the 
Finance Department number of the contract, date of award, en- 
gineer’s estimate of cost, total actual payment to date and the name 
of the successful bidder and contractor. 


At the time I made my first disclosure, Borough President 
Connolly was anxious to be elected Surrogate of Queens County. 
He had acquired several million dollars according to Phillips, 
and was anxious to step from the Borough Presidency into a 
quiet judicial berth, My exposure frustrated that ambition. 
Connolly was not on particularly friendly terms with Governor 
Smith, but Phillips was and no amount of urging by property 
owners, civic organizations and others in Queens Borough, could 
move the Governor to appoint an investigating commissioner or 
a special attorney general to prosecute. In fact, the Queens 
County News published an eight-column headline, over a first 
page article on November 11th, quoting the Governor as saying 
that my accusations were only of local concern. The headline 
was based on the Governor’s reply through his counsel, to the 
letter from the Fourth Assembly District Republican Club. In 
his reply, the Governor’s Counsel said: “Replying to your letter 
of October 21st, I beg to advise that the matter you refer to is 
entirely a municipal matter and not within the jurisdiction of 
the Governor. It will be necessary for you to test your rights 
either by taxpayer’s action or through the intervention of the 
appropriate municipal department.” This objection by the 
Governor did not prevent my further disclosures or satisfy the 
people of Queens who continued to demand action. On No- 
vember 7th, I wrote to the Chairman of the Board of Assessors, 
as follows :— 


George F. Byrnes, Esq., 

Chairman, Board of Assessors, 

Municipal Building N. Y. C. 

Dear Sir:—As suggested by you at the hearing on November Ist 
last, I will submit the Finance Department numbers of various 
contracts about which I wish to question some of the Queens Bor- 
ough Engineers at the next meeting of your Board on November 
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29th, 1927, in re assessments for the construction of sewers in the 
Jamaica district. In the meantime, may I suggest that copies of 
my memoranda filed with your board on October 18 and November 
1, 1927, be submitted to the Commissioner of Accounts for investi- 
gation? The Commissioner of Accounts has engineers on his staff 
who can examine into the reasonableness of the cost of construction 
of these sewers and can report to the Mayor before your next meet- 
ing. If the Commissioner of Accounts confirms the facts stated in 
my memoranda, that approximately $6,000,000 over a fair and rea- 
sonable profit was paid by the City of New York for the construc- 
tion of these sewers, on which the total assessment is $16,309,000, 
it seems to me that your board would be justified in making a pro- 
portionate uniform reduction in all assessments. If the Commis- 
sioner of Accounts does not find such proof or proof of any excess 
payments, then your board can conduct its own inquiry as planned. 
I will send you a list of the contracts that I desire produced, the 
names of the witnesses I desire to examine and the data in the 
office of the Queens Borough President and the Controller, on 
which I desire to examine them. 


The Chairman replied on November 1ith, and I wrote him 
again on November 14th, as follows :— 


Dear Mr. Byrnes: 

Your letter of November 11, in answer to mine of November 7, 
received. I want to examine the engineers of Queens Borough on 
the contracts awarded to the Highway Improvement and Repair 
Company on April 21, 1926. These contracts are Nos. 79,048, 
79,049, 79,050 and 70,051, in the Finance Department. Please ob- 
tain the said contracts from the Finance Department and also all 
the vouchers and warrants paid under them. The engineers of 
the Borough of Queens to be examined on these contracts are James 
Rice, Clifford B. Moore, J. Franklin Perrine, William Bishop and 
Frederick Seely. Will you please secure from the office of the 
Borough President of Queens, the blue prints and original drawings 
of the sewers constructed under these contracts, the original de- 
tailed estimates of the engineers on which the preliminary estimates 
are based and the estimates prepared by the engineers and given 
to the contractors on which each warrant was issued by the Finance 
Department. 


These documents were secured and available at the next hear- 
ing. Meanwhile Borough President Connolly was issuing state- 
ments denying that there was graft in the sewer contracts and 
he attempted to defend himself at a meeting of taxpayers in the 
Jamaica Training School, on November 5th, but was hissed off 
the platform. An alleged civic organization known as The Cen- 
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tral Committee of Jamaica was hastily organized by Phillips and 
Connolly and they wrote to the Board of Assessors requesting 
that the third hearing before that body be postponed so that they 
might have time to “examine the contracts.” George U. Harvey, 
alderman-elect of the Jamaica District, was allied with this com- 
mittee. I got in touch with Harvey to use him against the rest 
of the committee, and wrote to the Board, objecting to any post- 
ponement. The Fourth Assembly District Republican Club of 
Queens again wrote Governor Smith, insisting on the appoint- 
ment of a special attorney general to prosecute my charges, 
copies of which were appended to their letter, and they demanded 
an official investigation looking toward the removal of Connolly 
as Borough President. At the third hearing on November 29th, 
I examined Clifford B. Moore, Consulting Engineer for Borough 
President Connolly. I had requested the presence as witness, of 
James Rice, Engineer in charge of sewer construction, but he 
did not appear. I also examined J. Franklin Perrine, former 
Chief Engineer of the Borough’s Sewer Bureau, and Frederick 
B. Seeley, head of the Bureau of Designs, who, I charged, 
“loaded” the specifications for Type “A” sewers (solid concrete), 
so that the Borough would be justified in accepting Type “B” 
(precast or lockjoint pipe), at grossly excessive prices. The 
New York World, of which Herbert Swope was executive editor, 
published a long article under a two-column headline, on the 
morning of the third hearing, as propaganda against my investi- 
gation. The headline read: “Connolly Denies Graft in Sixteen 
Million Dollar Sewer Work; Charge Repeated.” The World 
began that morning trying to steal credit from me for my dis- 
closures, by giving it to another person whose name had not 
even been mentioned and who had nothing whatever to do with 
the exposure. That was part of the scheme of Smith, Swope 
and others in high political and public life, to blanket me in this 
investigation. Governor Smith said “Klein won’t get any political 
benefit from his exposure.” 

At this hearing (November 29th), I proved most of my charges 
out of the mouths of the Borough Engineers, and I more than 
proved them at subsequent hearings on December 8th and 14th. 
The headlines in some of the newspapers reporting the hearing 
of November 29th, read as follows: Brooklyn Eagle—“Connolly’s 
Aids Fail To Explain Cost of Sewer’; Evening Post—“Queens 
Inquiry in Sewer Case May Oust Heads;” New York American 
—‘“Taxpayers Charge Bids Are ‘Rigged’”; New York World— 
“Sewer Tax Inquiry Fire Centered Upon Profits to Phillips— 
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Klein, Lawyer for Queens Taxpayers, Charges Monopoly by 
‘Loaded’ Specifications.” The Evening World, on December Ist, 
(dominated by the illustrious Swope), again tried to take credit 
from me by ringing in the Central Queens Civic Council as 
joining in my exposure. At no time did the Queens Civic Council 
have anything to do with the exposure except to try to block it. 
On December 1st, The New York Times published an article 
headed “Connolly Attacks Sewer Tax Lawyer—Questions Right 
of Klein to Aid Jamaica Residents in Fight on $16,000,000 Levy.” 
At that time I represented no client and I knew that before the 
next hearing on December 8th, my status before the Board would 
be challenged, so I obtained retainers from half a dozen small 
property owners to frustrate any attempt to disqualify me. I 
never received one cent fee from any client in this matter. After 
the third hearing, when Connolly and Phillips realized that the 
Governor would be compelled to take cognizance of my charges 
and act on a demand for Connolly’s removal, Harvey began to 
issue statements to the newspapers that he would file charges 
against Connolly. On December 2nd, he sent a letter to the 
Governor, which I revised as follows :— 


My dear Sir: 


There was sufficient evidence disclosed at the third hearing of the 
Board of Assessors of the City of New York on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 29, to show that there has been a great waste of public funds 
in the construction of the trunk sewer system in the outlying parts 
of Jamaica during the past three years. Although the Board of 
Assessors heard testimony on only one contract, the aggregate 
amount involved being $368,000, out of a total assessment of 
$16,309,000, it is very evident that fraud and collusion have been 
practised in the awarding of these contracts and in the payment of 
money thereon. The engineers of the Borough of Queens who testi- 
fied at that hearing displayed such ignorance of the most vital de- 
tails of this one contract that their continuance in public office means 
only further and additional injury. It is charged before the 
Board of Assessors in formal memoranda, that of the total assess- 
ment of $16,309,000 levied against the property owners in the 
Jamaica district, about $6,0000,000 was in excess of a fair and rea- 
sonable profit, in other words ‘graft.’ The proof of this was ad- 
vanced by an attorney at law, formerly First Deputy Commissioner 
of Accounts of the City of New York, who examined witnesses 
before the board to prove his charges. I attended the public hear- 
ing on Nov. 29, when witnesses were examined, and from the tes- 
timony elicited it is evident to me that the charges will be substan- 
tiated. In view of these facts and in view of the fact that the 
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District Attorney in Queens County was the Commissioner of Public 
Works under Borough President Connolly, in whose administration 
these irregularities have occurred, and in view of the fact that one 
of the principal beneficiaries of these excessive payments boasts that 
he is the political boss of the entire borough and that all important 
public officials in the borough are under his sway and influence, I 
hereby request that you direct the Attorney General to take cogni- 
zance of the facts that have already been disclosed and appoint a 
deputy with full power to prosecute the investigation which has 
been before the Board of Assessors. 

The power of the Board of Assessors is limited to hearing evi- 
dence on excessive costs and to reducing the assessments wherever 
excessive. This power is insufficient to deal with the present situa- 
tion. If the charges made by Attorney Henry H. Klein, before the 
Board of Assessors, are true, the City of New York has been de- 
frauded of several millions of dollars on these Jamaica trunk sewer 
contracts alone. There are also serious allegations of fraud against 
the city in other Queens Borough sewer contracts during this past 
several years and in other public improvements. The Attorney 
General should be directed to investigate the conduct of Maurice 
E. Connolly, President of the Borough of Queens, for the ten 
years with particular reference to the cost of the sewer contracts 
and the laying of asphalt and concrete, on the borough’s streets. 
There are, in my opinion, sufficient facts disclosed on which to base 
the charges for the removal of Connolly. 


By this time, the newspapers were filled daily with columns of 
my exposure, not only of sewer graft, but of other graft in 
Queens Borough, in which Phillips and Connolly were chief 
beneficiaries. I showed that the contractors in the sewer “ring” 
had presented Phillips with a gold dinner set in appreciation 
of his favors, and I showed that Phillips had spent a half million 
dollars in political campaigns to elect Connolly and others to 
public office, in the preceding ten years. He claimed to have 
spent One Hundred Thousand Dollars for Al Smith. I aroused 
the District Attorney of Queens County, Richard S. Newcombe, 
to investigate the frauds and I kept up a running fire of dis- 
closures until the fourth hearing on December 8th, previous to 
which I had demanded of Mayor Walker, that the Commissioner 
of Accounts sit with the Board of Assessors and exercise his 
power of subpoena under which witnesses could be punished if 
they refused to testify or answer pertinent questions. The New 
York World, in publishing the letter I wrote for Harvey to the 
Governor, again tried to steal credit from me and give it to 
Harvey. One of its reporters was so hostile that I told him if 
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he didn’t change his attitude he would not be permitted to enter 
my office. Up to this time, the Governor had refused to accede 
to the demand for an official investigation as requested. On 
December 4th, The World again, under the guidance of the illus- 
trious Swope, published a long article headed “Smith Studies 
Queens Sewer Graft Charges,” to ease the way for Al to appoint 
an investigating Commissioner, which he did on December 16th, 
when he appointed Supreme Court Justice Townsend Scudder. 
The Governor used a set of charges signed by Harvey and pre- 
pared by Arthur A. Kestler, a young attorney, at the request of 
Joseph DeBragga, Republican boss of Queens County and one of 
Phillips’ particular friends. These charges contained only four 
specifications and would have been dismissed on motion, had I 
not prepared a new set of charges containing sixty-four specifi- 
cations, which were later reduced to nineteen, by Emory R. 
Buckner, who was appointed by Justice Scudder as his legal aid, 
and John M. Harlan, his chief assistant. A year or so later, 
Harvey admitted that DeBragga gave him three hundred dollars 
to buy a set of the testimony that I produced before the Board 
of Assessors on November 29th, December 8th and 14th, which 
testimony was annexed to his charges and made a part thereof. 
Harvey was quoted in The World on December 5th, as follows: 
“Tf Governor Smith asks Attorney General Ottinger to investi- 
gate the charges of graft in connection with the construction 
of sewers in Queens, I will recommend to the Attorney General 
the appointment of Henry H. Klein as Special Deputy Attorney 
General, to conduct the probe. My reason is based on the fact 
that Klein as attorney for the taxpayers who complained of ex- 
cessive assessments for sewers, is responsible for the expose and 
has a thorough knowledge of the affairs.” Governor Smith knew 
all about “Jack” Phillips’ graft in Queens because scores of com- 
plaints had been submitted to him over a period of years before 
I began my exposure. These complaints were made by injured 
contractors and taxpayers. State Senator John L. Karle, running 
for Borough President in 1925, made accusations against Phillips 
while Al was Governor, and Phillips was charged with “squeez- 
ing” contractors on excessive prices for pipe before the Meyer 
Committee, in 1921. Smith was now confronted with disclosures 
that he could not ignore. Swope, continued to ease the way for 
him to act, the headline in The World on December 6th, reading: 
“Smith is Ready to Oust Queens Head, if Guilty—Governor Re- 
plies to Harvey’s Charges Against Connolly with A Request For 
A Formal Complaint.” 
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At the fourth hearing on December 8th, the Commissioner of 
Accounts sat with the Board of Assessors, in response to my 
written request to Mayor Walker. Phillips’ press agents had 
announced that Phillips would be present at that hearing, but he 
did not show up. I examined James Rice, Engineer in Charge 
of Sewers in Queens, and showed that he knew little or nothing 
about sewer construction or cost and that his chief function was 
to O. K. all the sewer bills and draw his salary twice a month, 
at the rate of seventy-five hundred dollars a year. The ex- 
amination of Rice lasted three hours, with the Commissioner 
of Accounts sitting as “unofficial observer.’ At one point in his 
examination, Rice exclaimed, ‘I wish to Hell I was out of here.” 
I showed through Rice, that the clause in the contracts specifying 
Type “B” sewers, was written by himself from a description of 
the patented article published in the Lockjoint Pipe circular. I[ 
showed that some of this pipe for which the city paid sixty 
dollars a foot, cost Phillips four to ten dollars a foot and that 
Phillips made the contractors in the “ring” pay him most of the 
excess which they collected from the city. After the fourth 
hearing, The Evening Post wrote a special article of three col- 
umns, on my career, which was headed, “Klein, Queens Sewer 
Ferret, Has Long Crusading Career.” It was after the fourth 
hearing, when Phillips realized that his agents and friends were 
unable to check me, that he sought to save himself, by sacrificing 
Connolly. He consulted a well known firm of lawyers, who 
rendered an opinion that he had committed no crime and collected 
an exorbitant fee. He had spent several hundred thousand dol- 
lars up to this time trying to offset the effect of my disclosures, 
and failed, so he took another tack. He got in touch with a 
friend of mine who had sold him considerable jewelry. This 
person came to see me at my home and offered me Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollars cash “to go easy with Jack.” He added, “You 
can get Five Hundred Thousand Dollars if you hold out.” I 
told my friend to “forget it,” and would not have disclosed that 
offer to the newspapers several days later, had I not been warned 
that Phillips had two gunmen after me. I made the offer known 
without disclosing the name of the person who made it, in order 
to check Phillips’ would-be murderers. My own bodyguard was 
prepared for them with two loaded revolvers. Phillips later hired 
two other gunmen to “drop” me, but each of them failed, so I am 
able to write this story. 

My fifth hearing before the Board of Assessors was set for 
December 14th. I had requested Commissioner of Accounts 
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Higgins to act in an official capacity and not as “unofficial ob- 
server.” I reminded him that as an “unofficial observer” he had 
no standing and that he could neither exercise his power of 
subpoena nor cause any witness to be punished for refusal to 
answer. Engineer Rice had come to the hearing with data pre- 
pared for him by others in the sewer bureau and attempted to 
read it. I took it from him and asked him questions that were 
answered in the memorandum, but which he was unable to an- 
swer. Some of Connolly’s friends interrupted the hearing to 
save the witness, but they could not prevent Rice from showing 
that he knew little or nothing about the job. At one point, Rice 
exclaimed, “I am as popular here as a Scotch Colonel.’”’ He had 
been hissed by those present. The Herald, in reporting the hear- 
ing the following morning, concluded its article by saying “Rice’s 
knowledge of sewer contracts turned out to be so meagre and 
confusing that Mr. Klein asked that his testimony be stricken 
out as worthless, which Mr. Byrnes (Chairman) ordered to be 
done.” At this point, Chairman Byrnes announced that hearings 
before his Board were adjourned indefinitely, but that hearings 
would be held in the office of the Commissioner of Accounts. I 
announced I would take no part in such hearings. Two days 
later, Harvey filed charges with Governor Smith, as previously 
stated, and the Governor appointed Justice Scudder the same day, 
relieving the latter of his duties as Supreme Court Judge while 
acting as Investigating Commissioner. The appointment of Scud- 
der ended the hearings before the Board of Assessors and also 
the investigation by the Commissioner of Accounts and the Dis- 
trict Attorney of Queens, both of whom were requested by 
Scudder to proceed no further. The newspapers and the public 
speculated on whom Scudder would appoint counsel to examine 
the witnesses. It was known that Scudder was politically am- 
bitious and was undoubtedly advised by Al who was seeking the 
Presidency, that the publicity he received in this investiga- 
tion might lead to his nomination for Governor. Scudder 
realized that he needed someone as counsel who knew the facts 
sufficiently to cause Connolly’s removal. The Queens County 
News, in its editorial on December 17th, suggested that I be 
appointed. The Brooklyn Eagle, the same day, said: ‘While the 
counsel, to be graded as Special Attorney Generals during the 
proceedings, * * * have not been named, the inquiry will lose 
a colorful figure if Henry H. Klein, the peppery taxpayers’ law- 
yer, who threw the Queens scandal into the fire, is left out. Klein 
not only started the agitation that resulted in the inquiry ordered 
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by the Governor, but he kept raking it over the coals before the 
Board of Assessors until its flames attracted a record number of 
official inquiries. His methods of cross-examination have been 
exceedingly effective in the development to date.” Harvey, also 
in public statements, said he would insist on my being retained 
as counsel and The Brooklyn Citizen on December 18th, pub- 
lished a two-column article under the headline “Klein ‘Hard- 
boiled’ Born Investigator,” in which it said:—‘‘Klein, the man 
who has done more than anyone else to bring about a Guberna- 
torial investigation of the Queens Sewer Department, is a born 
investigator.” 

A copy of the charges was served on Connolly and he was 
given thirty days to answer. Meantime, Justice Scudder was 
looking for an attorney to conduct the probe. The public was 
surprised on Tuesday morning, December 20th, to read on the 
first page of The New York Times, an article announcing that 
Justice Scudder had appointed Emory R. Buckner, counsel. I 
had been associated with Buckner in the investigation of the 
Police Department in 1912, after the murder of Herman Rosen- 
thal, and I had given him a large part of the information on 
which he began his public hearings before the Board of Alder- 
men, at that time. I was Chief Investigator for the Citizens’ 
Committee organized at a Cooper Union Mass Meeting, after 
the murder. Buckner later became associated with the law firm 
of Elihu Root and had been Federal U. S. Attorney of the 
Southern District of New York. The newspaper reporters asked 
Buckner if he intended to appoint me as his chief aide. His 
reply was that he intended to appoint half a dozen young attor- 
neys to assist him. Edward Luther, who was head of the Indus- 
tries Development Corporation which financed contractors in 
New York City, informed me a few days after Scudder was 
appointed and before he announced his selection of Buckner, 
that the Governor told him (Luther) that the people of Queens 
demanded my selection as counsel and that he would appoint me 
“if Scudder asked for Klein.” Knowing Jack Phillips had to 
be saved, and knowing the trickiness of Smith, Swope, et al., 
I knew that Scudder would select whomever they wanted with- 
out his knowing it, which he did. Buckner was their man. No 
sooner was Buckner appointed, than he appointed his “six young 
men” and before the investigation was over, he had one hun- 
dred and fifty persons on the payroll. The investigation and 
prosecution, cost the city and state two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Harvey declared in the newspapers that he would 
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insist on my appointment and in explaining why he did not 
appoint me, Buckner said: “I did not appoint Mr. Klein because 
these six young men had worked with me before and know my 
method of operation. However, I intend to communicate with 
Mr. Klein at once and go over the entire situation with him.” 

Buckner did communicate with me. He called me on the 
telephone, at my office and asked me to meet him at lunch after 
he had appointed the six young men. He told me he was en- 
gaged in the Surrogate’s Court and would not be free until the 
end of the week and asked if I would go over the facts with 
one of his assistants. I told Buckner I would not talk to any 
one on his staff and he replied he would get in touch with me 
himself later. The following day, without consulting me, Buck- 
ner requested Paul Paulsen, one of the contractors who had 
been working with me, to come to his office. Paulsen sent word 
that he would meet him only through me. Then, the illustrious 
Swope sent one of his reporters to Paulsen who requested him 
to come to The World office. Paulsen went to The World office 
and saw Swope. Paulsen asked: “Where is Klein? I thought 
he was going to be here.” Swope replied, according to this con- 
tractor, “You don’t need Klein, I'll protect you. I made Al Gov- 
ernor and Jimmy Mayor.” Whereupon the contractor picked 
up his coat and hat and walked out of the office saying, “If 
Klein isn’t here, it isn’t on the level.” Buckner called me at my 
home that night and asked if I would be in my office the fol- 
lowing morning. I told him I would. He called the following 
morning (Saturday) and assumed a bulldozing attitude. I let 
him talk a few minutes and then said, “Before I tell you a 
thing, I want to know how you were appointed.” I did not 
trust Buckner and knew the circumstances of his appointment. 
Buckner then revealed that he did not know Justice Scudder, 
and had not met him until Scudder called him on the phone 
after the announcement of his selection in The Times. “Scudder 
called at my office at eleven o’clock that morning and offered 
me the appointment,” explained Buckner. “I told him I would 
think it over and let him know that afternoon; which I did.” 

The newspapers of December 30th, published various articles 
about Buckner’s failure to appoint me assistant, the headline in 
The Evening Post article reading, “Klein Not To Help Buckner 
in Probe—Taxpayers’ Counsel in First Sewer Expose to Go It 
Alone, He Intimates.’ The heading on the article in The Evening 
Sun read, “Klein Refuses Aid to Buckner—Report That ‘Influ- 
ences’ are At Work For Connolly Denied.” The Sun’s article 
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continued: “Henry H. Klein, attorney for a group of Queens 
taxpayers in connection with the sewer investigation, said today 
he would not accept an appointment to aid Emory R. Buckner, 
special Counsel to Judge Townsend Scudder, in the forthcoming 
investigation.” The heading in The Eagle, read: “Klein Criticizes 
Buckner ; Refuses Sewer Probe Aid—Dissatisfied With Scudder 
Counsel’s Conduct of Inquiry Into Scandal.” The Eagle stated 
that groups of taxpayers’ organizations in Queens wrote Buckner 
to appoint me his chief assistant and that I replied, “I wouldn’t 
become an assistant to Buckner in this investigation under any 
circumstances.” The Eagle further stated, “Klein then charged 
that a Manhattan editor is taking credit for keeping me out of 
this official investigation.” The Queens County News published 
an open letter in large type addressed to Mr. Buckner, on De- 
cember 30th, which read in part: “In appointing your staff of 
assistants, why was it that such an able attorney as Henry H. 
Klein was not officially invited to aid you in the investigation 
of charges of waste and corruption in the awarding of sewer 
contracts in Queens? In hearings before the Board of Assessors 
of the City of New York, Mr. Klein proved himself to be thor- 
oughly familiar with every detail of this very technical and 
complicated matter. Was it not Mr. Klein, who in his examina- 
tion of Queens Borough engineers, uncovered the incriminating 
evidence upon which Alderman Harvey bases his charges?” In 
a full page editorial headed, “Some Frank Remarks on the Forth- 
coming Sewer Graft Inquiry,” The Queens County News in the 
same issue, said: “The next steps in the process of quieting and 
calming the aroused taxpayers were: (1) the sudden abandon- 
ment of the District Attorney’s investigation of alleged criminal 
acts in connection with the awarding of contracts; (2) the stop- 
ping of the hearings before the Board of Assessors—the hearings 
which were productive of such important and interesting dis- 
closures; (3) the elimination of Henry H. Klein from all the 
proceedings, although Klein has shown that he knows more of 
the inside workings of the ‘contract ring’ than any other lawyer 
in town; and (4) the cessation of the inquiry before Commis- 
sioner of Accounts Higgins.” The New York Graphic, in its 
article the same day, printed a five-column headline which said, 
“Taxpayers Want Henry H. Klein Named as Inquiry Aid.” 
After my elimination from the official investigation, Connolly’s 
press agents began to condemn me in the newspapers. The head- 
ing on an article in The Brooklyn Times on January 1st, read, 
“Connolly Critics Scored by Friends in Fair Play Plea—Harvey 
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and Klein Denounced as Publicity Seekers, Merely Playing 
Politics.” The heading in The World, read, “Citizens Criticize 
Harvey and Klein.” The headline in The Herald read, “Con- 
nolly Group Assails Motives of Investigation.” The heading in 
The American read “Business Men Ask Fair Play for Connolly.” 
Connolly’s propaganda machine continued to operate until the 
official hearings began and Connolly hired many experts at the 
public expense, in his defense. He even used Professor William 
H. Burr of Columbia University, as an expert, to try to offset 
my charges before the Board of Assessors. 


Scudder’s public inquiry was set to begin February Ist. It 
was aimed solely at Connolly’s removal. The Commissioner of 
Accounts had far better facilities for investigating than Scudder 
or Buckner, and his staff consisted of expert engineers and ac- 
countants who knew the sewer situation in Queens. Had the 
Commissioner of Accounts been used by Justice Scudder, the 
City of New York would have saved most of the quarter of a 
million dollars that it cost for Buckner and his staff to oust 
Connolly who resigned on April 3rd while the investigation was 
under way. Alderman Harvey who had made the charges against 
Connolly, feared a “comeback” against him, if Connolly were not 
ousted, so on January 3rd, he announced that he had retained 
me as his personal counsel to represent him at the hearings before 
Justice Scudder. Such a precedent had been established when 
Asa Bird Gardner was investigated and removed as District At- 
torney of New York County while Theodore Roosevelt was 
Governor, in 1900. The newspapers published Harvey’s an- 
nouncement, whereupon Buckner invited Harvey and myself to 
lunch with him at the Lawyer’s Club. We accepted the invi- 
tation. Buckner wanted to make sure that I would not question 
witnesses at the hearings. I informed Buckner that I would 
reserve that right. The Brooklyn Standard-Union, in reporting 
my retention by Harvey, said, on January 3rd, 1928: “Henry H. 
Klein, attorney for Queens taxpayers, will have a part in the 
investigation before Justice Scudder, it was announced today. 
This was made possible by Klein’s retention as counsel for Alder- 
man George U. Harvey, who brought the charges against Borough 
President Maurice E. Connolly before Governor Smith. Klein 
was expected to inform Justice Scudder today of his retention. 
For a time it appeared he had been relegated to the background 
following the appointment of Emory R. Buckner, ex-U. S. At- 
torney, to conduct the inquiry. Mr. Buckner immediately named 
six assistants, but there was no indication that Klein, whose 
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sharp, incisive questions brought out much of the testimony, 
would be named. Klein has had one or two conferences with 
Buckner, with whom he is on friendly terms. But up to today 
this has been the extent of the help that he has given to the 
supplementary inquiry.” The Brooklyn Citizen, on January 3rd, 
quotes Harvey as follows: “Mr. Klein first brought the Queens 
sewer situation out into the light, and I felt that inasmuch as 
I should have some one to take care of my interests as com- 
plainant, it should be Mr. Klein, because he knows so much 
about the situation in Queens.” 

The sewer contractors did everything they could to save Con- 
nolly and themselves. Some of them permitted their records to 
be “stolen”; others had their books “doctored” so that proof of 
fraud would be difficult. While Buckner and his staff were get- 
ting themselves ready for the public inquiry, I was preparing 
a new set of charges to substitute for the charges filed by Harvey, 
because, as I stated previously, these charges would not hold if 
Connolly’s attorney moved to dismiss. The newspapers announced 
on January 5th and thereafter that I was preparing these new 
charges, which grew to sixty-four specifications, which Buckner 
and his assistant, Harlan, reduced to nineteen, by eliminating 
every charge that did not pertain to sewers. I wanted the in- 
vestigation to cover all graft in Queens Borough. In announcing 
that amended charges would be filed, the New York American 
on January 17th, said: “Klein said the amended charges will be 
more specific than those first delivered to the Governor. He 
said they will cover Connolly’s conduct not only in regard to 
construction of sewers, but also in relation to paving, building 
code violations, alleged favoritism of various sorts and appoint- 
ments.” The Brooklyn Eagle, on the same day, said: “The new 
accusations were dispatched last night by Alderman George U. 
Harvey, after Henry H. Klein and associate counsel had trimmed 
them down from sixty-five to twenty in number.” The Brooklyn 
Citizen on the same day, stated: “Henry H. Klein, attorney for 
Harvey, said last night that the supplementary charges accused 
Connolly, Phillips and various contractors of defrauding the 
Borough and the property owners. Klein said the charges also 
cover all the public works done in Queens during Connolly’s 
sixteen years as Borough President.” 

In the meantime, Max D. Steuer, attorney for Connolly, at- 
tempted to have Judge Scudder disqualified as investigating Com- 
missioner. He objected to the examination of witnesses in pre- 
liminary secret hearings, and demanded through the Court, a full 
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set of the testimony taken. The public hearings had not begun. 
Steuer’s application was made in the middle of January, and 
denied and the examination of witnesses by Buckner and his 
assistants in private, continued. Meantime, I made further dis- 
closures to the newspapers on various phases of graft in Queens 
Borough and kept public interest alive in the investigation. I 
showed that Connolly was financially interested in a certain type 
of incinerator erected in the Borough .of Queens and. that the 
cost of asphalt paving and concrete work was far in excess of 
that charged in other Boroughs. A two-column headline in The 
Brooklyn Standard Union on January 20th, read: “Paving Cost 
Queens $10,000,000 over Brooklyn, Says Klein.” <A headline in 
The Evening Post on the same day, read: “Asphalt Ring Grips 
Queens, Klein Charges.” A headline in The Evening World, on 
the same day, said: “Big New Monopoly in Queens Charged— 
Henry H. Klein, Counsel for George U. Harvey, Alleges Costs 
of Incinerators Excessive.” A headline in the New York Times 
read: “Incinerator Costs in Queens Attacked—Klein Asserts 
City Paid Third Too Much For Seven Plants Erected For 
$5,000,000.” A headline in The Brooklyn Eagle on January 21st, 
read: “$25,000,000 Graft Charge Flung at Connolly Regime— 
Klein Charges Politicians and Contractors Split that Sum in 10 
Years.” The Brooklyn Eagle on January 23rd, said in a head- 
line: “Payroll Padded For Connolly’s Friends, Charge—Klein 
Alleges Wholesale Irregularities.” A headline in The Evening 
Post, on the same day, read: “Klein Charges Irregularities in 
Queens Payroll.” The Evening Telegram on the same day, said: 
“Charges Realty Graft in Queens—Klein Says Politicians Profit 
Through Dummies,” and the headline in The New York Ameri- 
can, read: “ ‘Insiders’ Got Advance Tips, Klein States.” While 
these articles were being published, Buckner and his staff were 
conducting private hearings which Max D. Steuer, Connolly’s 
attorney, was still trying to prevent. Meantime, I disclosed that 
a fund of Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars was being 
subscribed in an effort to disqualify Scudder and suggested that 
Governor Smith summon Connolly to answer the charges, and 
dismiss him, if his answers were insufficient. The Governor had 
that power which was exercised by Governor Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1900, when he dismissed District Attorney Gardner of 
New York County, after a verbal hearing. Had Smith done this, 
he would have saved the City a large sum of money. The Eve- 
ning Post of January 28th, published under a column headline, 
as follows: “Klein Suggests Smith Call and Quiz Connolly— 
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Harvey’s Attorney Would Have Governor Dismiss Him If 
Charges Hold.” The Evening Sun’s headline read: “Urges Re- 
moval of Connolly by Governor Smith—Klein Points to Action 
of Roosevelt in Gardner Case as Precedent.” Other newspapers 
published stories to the same effect under large headlines, but 
the suggestion was not acted upon by the Governor. 


Before the Scudder investigation got under way, I informed 
the public through the newspapers, that a large part of the 
records of sewer construction in the Borough President’s office, 
was removed and that witnesses were being coached; also that 
Phillips had made a trip to Montreal, Canada, where he placed 
a Half Million Dollars in a safe deposit box. Phillips boasted 
privately at that time that he had Eight Million Dollars, all 
of which he made in sewer and other grafts in Queens Borough, 
and that Connolly had Five Million Dollars. The effect of this 
publicity and other items that I furnished, kept public interest 
alive and caused some of the sewer contractors to disclose the 
truth to Scudder and later, to settle with the Federal Govern- 
ment on income tax claims. The contractors realized that there 
was nothing they could conceal because all the facts were known. 
Connolly’s attorney continued his efforts to remove Scudder, 
so I wired Governor Smith in Albany, on February Ist, as fol- 
lows: “On behalf of my client, George U. Harvey, I hereby 
request that you suspend from duty, Maurice E. Connolly, Presi- 
dent of Queens Borough, pending the investigation of charges 
against him. While this request and such action may be unusual, 
they are fully warranted by the conduct of said Connolly since 
you appointed Justice Scudder to investigate. My request is 
based on the following: That said Connolly has prevented and 
delayed the examination of important witnesses by Justice Scud- 
der and his assistants; that he refused to permit them to ex- 
amine important office records and has caused said records to 
be removed and concealed; that he granted leave of absence to 
Frederick Seely to remain outside the jurisdiction of your in- 
vestigation, and that he has sought in various ways to delay, 
hamper and frustrate the investigation which you ordered six 
weeks ago. Borough government under said Connolly is com- 
pletely disorganized and the public interest has been seriously 
damaged by the delay occasioned by his tactics. I therefore re- 
quest that you suspend said Connolly pending the hearing by 
Justice Scudder of the charges against him, or that you per- 
sonally hear said charges and dismiss said Connolly. Such action 
seems to be needed at this time.” I received no response from 
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the Governor to this telegram and Connolly’s attorney continued 
to oppose Scudder in Court and delay the hearings. The higher 
Court agreed with Steuer that the Commissioner was not en- 
titled to hold private hearings. This decision was appealed and 
further delay occasioned. Meantime, I furnished the newspapers 
and the Federal Government with additional information as to 
Phillips’ wealth and his various places of concealment, and of 
his attempts to transfer cash and securities from one place to 
another. I furnished this information to the Federal authorities 
before I disclosed it to the newspapers. Phillips feared that un- 
less Connolly resigned none of those involved would be able to 
escape prosecution, and he urged Connolly to quit. I gave this 
information to the newspapers on February 2nd, the headline in 
The New York Times the following day reading: ‘Phillips 
Wants Connolly Out; Klein Says Pipe Magnate Seeks Another 
Borough President.” The Evening Sun on the same day, said 
in its headline: “Says Connolly has been Urged to Quit Office— 
Klein Declares Advice Was Given Borough President by John 
M. Phillips.” The Brooklyn Eagle’s headline on the same day, 
read: “Phillips Wants Connolly to Get Out, Says Klein.” On 
the same day, other newspapers published the information I gave 
them that Phillips was transferring his wealth to various places. 
The Evening Post’s headline read: “Phillips Moves Five Million 
from City, Klein Says—Asserts Cash and Bonds Have Been 
Taken to Canada and Atlantic City.” 


On February 6th, I suggested that Comptroller Charles W. 
Berry, of the City of New York take steps to recover part of 
the money stolen through the sewer contracts. The Evening 
Post published my statement under the following headline: 
“Suits By Berry For Sewer Cash Urged by Klein—Would Have 
Comptroller Seek Recovery of $10,000,000.” The Brooklyn Times 
on the same day, quotes me as saying: “The fact that contracts 
have been let to favored sewer contractors at exorbitant and 
excessive prices has been sufficiently established by Justice Scud- 
der, by investigation and by the records. Most of the sums paid 
under the contracts eventually found their way to Phillips. I 
put the burden on Comptroller Berry because it was in 1926 
and 1927 that a large part of the sums were paid out of the 
city treasury. I think the Comptroller should check up his con- 
tracts and the sums paid beyond a fair and reasonable price, 
and to begin immediate action against Phillips and the contrac- 
tors involved for the excess.” On February 7th, The New York 
American printed the following: “Attorney H. H. Klein, repre- 
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senting Alderman George U. Harvey, asserted yesterday he will 
confer with Comptroller Berry and will ask that the latter 
seek warrants for the arrest of John M. (Jack) Phillips, * * * 
on charges of grand larceny. He asserted that the alleged graft 
will total Eight Million Dollars at least, and that criminal pro- 
ceedings should be begun preparatory to civil proceedings to re- 
cover the money.” 

I learned that Phillips intended to leave Atlantic City on Feb- 
ruary 7th to come to Long Island and that he would stop at 
the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark, and I suggested to several 
reporters that they meet him there. Phillips was amazed when 
they confronted him. He answered some questions and said, ac- 
cording to The Evening Telegram that day, “This guy Henry 
Klein is a wonder, ain’t he. For three months I can’t pick up 
a paper without reading my name. I don’t know what his racket 
is, but whatever it is, it’s a good one.” 

While Steuer was battling to prevent Justice Scudder from 
continuing his private hearings and to prevent him from sitting 
as Commissioner, the Legislature passed a bill at the request 
of the Governor, amending the public officer’s law, legalizing all 
of Scudder’s past acts as Commissioner and authorizing him to 
sit in both a judicial and executive capacity. The effect of this 
legislation was to enable Scudder and Buckner and his staff to 
continue their hearings in private. They were still trying to 
familiarize themselves with the details of the sewer graft before 
they undertook to examine witnesses in public. While Steuer 
was fighting Scudder and Buckner, Phillips was spending money 
lavishly to protect himself against the Federal and State Income 
Tax Departments. I continued my disclosure of the Phillips’ 
wealth and gave information privately to the Federal agents. 

Steuer finally won his legal battle on March Ist, when the 
Court of Appeals decided that Scudder could not sit as More- 
land Commissioner while he was holding the office of Supreme 
Court Judge. The opinion of the Court was couched in the fol- 
lowing language: “The designation of Justice Scudder to inves- 
tigate and hear the charges against Borough President Con- 
nolly and make a report to the Governor thereon, imposed upon 
a Justice of the Supreme Court a duty of a non-judicial nature; 
that the investigation was the work of a prosecutor rather than 
that of a judge; that the judge so designated did not have the 
option to accept the trust confided to him, since in so doing he 
would violate the command of the Constitution whereby the 
Judges of the Court of Appeals and the Justices of the Supreme 
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Court are prohibited from holding any other public office or 
trust; that in point of fact, Justice Scudder had never mani- 
fested an intention of accepting the duties of a commissioner 
unless acceptance was a duty annexed to his judicial station; 
That both he and the Governor had been animated by a high 
sense of public duty; and that while the designation of a judge 
to act as a representative of the Governor was ineffective, the 
Governor was at liberty to designate some other person not a 
judge of the Court of Appeals nor a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, to act as commissioner and that then the inquiry might 
proceed.” 

Justice Scudder was relieved of a disagreeable task. He had 
been led to believe that the appointment would lead to his 
nomination for Governor. Smith wanted a Protestant to head 
the State ticket when he ran for President. Scudder was a high 
Mason. Scudder probably realized that he was being “used” 
by Smith and was glad to step out. He also probably realized 
that he had been imposed upon by Smith and his coterie when 
they “faked” him into selecting Buckner as his counsel. Scudder 
could not help realize that I was furnishing all the information 
and keeping his investigation and public interest alive, in spite 
of the fact that Al and his gang did everything they could to 
sidetrack me and play up Harvey and Buckner. Clarence Shearn, 
who had served Governor Smith previously as counsel to the 
Transit Commission in 1922, was selected to succeed Scudder. 
Shearn had been attorney for William Randolph Hearst, but 
had had no connection with the Hearst organization for several 
years. He was affiliated with Thomas L. Chadbourne, one of the 
principal owners of the B. M. T., who financed Al in 1925 to 
prevent Hylan’s re-nomination for Mayor. Shearn had been 
candidate for Governor on Hearst’s Independence League ticket 
some years before and followed Hearst’s political fortunes for 
years. I knew Shearn and was associated with him in the Hearst 
organization. He sent for me soon after he was appointed and 
asked my attitude toward his investigation. I told him that I 
wanted a thorough investigation and I repeated what I told 
Buckner, that I intended to reserve my right as Harvey’s counsel, 
to examine witnesses at the hearings if I thought that they needed 
further questioning. No public hearings were held by Com- 
missioner Shearn. The subpoenas that were issued by his pre- 
decessor were invalid because Scudder’s appointment was invalid. 
Shearn issued new subpoenas and continued private hearings. 
I continued to make further public disclosures and gave private 
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information to the Federal authorities. I received many invita- 
tions to speak at public meetings, but declined because I did not 
want to give a political tinge to the investigation. I did not live 
in Queens Borough and had no ambition to succeed Connolly as 
Borough President. Democrats begged me to move to Queens, 
but I declined. 

The cost of the Scudder-Shearn investigation was beginning 
to be realized when on March 13th Governor Smith requisitioned 
the Board of Estimate to appropriate One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars for Mr. Buckner and his staff. Not a single witness 
had been examined in public and the net result was that the city 
was spending money to educate Buckner and his staff in the 
Queens sewer facts, not one of them having had any previous 
knowledge except what they read in the newspapers up to the 
time of their appointment. Borough President Connolly also 
had the effrontery to ask the Board of Estimate to appropriate 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars to defray his expenses in de- 
fending himself. This request was rejected by the Board after 
I appeared in opposition on March 16th. I also opposed payment 
by the Controller to Connolly’s “experts” whom he hired at large 
sums per day, in preparation of his defense. The last I knew of 
these bills, they were unpaid. The pursuit of Phillips became so 
sharp that he exerted pressure on Connolly to resign in the hope 
that his own situation would be relieved. Shearn had announced 
that he would begin public hearings on April 9th and subpoenas 
were out for Phillips and his son. A law had been passed by the 
State Legislature permitting the serving of subpoenas on wit- 
nesses outside the State and it imposed a penalty of One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars upon those who failed to respond after 
being served. A subpoena was about to be served on Phillips’ 
son, in Miami, Florida, where Phillips was in the Allison Hos- 
pital. The threat of service on the boy caused Phillips to demand 
Connolly’s immediate resignation, which was given to the City 
Clerk on April 3rd, 1928. No public hearings were ever held by 
Commissioner Shearn or Scudder. The purpose of the official 
investigation to remove Connolly was accomplished by his resig- 
nation. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Exposure of Queens Sewer Graft Continued—Connolly and 
Others Convicted—Phillips and D’Olier Murdered— 
Taxpayers Save Five Million Dollars—City Sues for 
Ten Million—U. S. and State Recover Two Million 
Dollars Taxes. 


CO: April 4th, the day after Connolly resigned, I issued the 


following statement: 


I expect Governor Smith to appoint Clarence Shearn as Special 
Prosecutor, to submit the evidence gathered by himself and Buck- 
ner’s staff, to an extraordinary grand jury to be convened for the 
purpose. That evidence, a large part of which was furnished by 
myself or obtained through me, is, in my opinion, more than sufh- 
cient to convict Phillips, Connolly and others of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the City of New York and the taxpayers of Queens, as 
charged. I expect Judge Shearn to begin prosecutions either as 
Special Assistant District Attorney or special Assistant Attorney 
General, without delay. Connolly’s resignation was demanded by 
Phillips many times in the past few months. His answer each time 
was a refusal because he felt certain that he was protected through 
his attorney, his political and financial associates and by his sub- 
ordinates in office. Only as late as last week, Connolly sent word 
to Phillips by Freddie Curran, that the investigators ‘had nothing 
on him’ and this in spite of the fact that on Thursday last, his 
attorney appeared before the Board of Estimate at a regular session 
and stated that because of the overwhelming avalanche of evidence 
gathered by the investigators, that his client would be unable to prop- 
erly defend himself unless the Board engaged expert engineers in Con- 
nolly’s behalf. Connolly’s sudden determination to resign was forced 
on him by an imperative order from Phillips that he get out im- 
mediately and this order is due to the fact that Phillips’ son Francis, 
a boy of eighteen, was about to be drawn into the investigation by 
being served with an ex-territorial subpoena. The boy was in 
Miami on Monday, April 2nd, while a subpoena was in the air mail 
being delivered to the subpoena server in that city. Phillips heard 
that the subpoena had been obtained from Judge Humphreys about 
twenty-four hours before. In fact, the boy had made several trips 
for his father since the passage of the law permitting such service 
and he had arrived in Miami on Saturday night last, from his last 
trip. Had he been served he would have had to tell the pur- 
pose of these trips and the location of various banks and safe deposit 
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vaults in which his father’s wealth is contained in the boy’s name. 
Had the boy testified falsely he would have been subject to prosecu- 
tion for perjury. Had he testified truthfully, he would have been 
forced to disclose that Phillips had about $8,000,000 in cash and 
property and the Federal Government would undoubtedly have 
levied a larger income tax with penalties. Connolly’s plea that he 
could not afford to pay experts for their services to him in his own 
defense was specious and a mere subterfuge. He is obligated now 
to pay these same experts whom he tried to put on the City payroll 
at the rate of $100 a day and another at the rate of $150 a day, for 
the services rendered to him in the past few months. He had gone 
over all his testimony in detail with the various engineers employed 
in the Borough under him and he was prepared to produce testi- 
mony that he thought would absolve him from any blame in con- 
nection with misgovernment and graft in Queens. 


Former Borough President Connolly charged that I was try- 
ing to prejudice his case, not only with the people, but with a 
jury in the event of criminal prosecution. I replied on April 9th, 
as follows: 


Former Borough President Connolly says that I am trying to 
prejudice his case. No one can prejudice Mr. Connolly’s case but 
Mr. Connolly himself, and he has done this very successfully dur- 
ing the past sixteen years. He began to prejudice his own case 
when he accepted the appointment as Borough President to succeed 
Lawrence Gresser who was ousted as the result of a ‘frame-up’ 
against him. Connolly’s selection was due to ‘influence’ and bribery, 
though I do not say that Mr. Connolly did any of the bribing. Con- 
nolly prejudiced his own case ten years ago when he took up with 
Jack Phillips and permitted the change of specifications in sewer 
construction in Queens so that they would create a monopoly in 
Lockjoint pipe for Phillips, as a result of which monopoly Phillips 
collected about Ten Million Dollars for the sale of sewer pipe that 
should have sold for about Two Million Dollars. The City of New 
York and the property owners in Queens paid the difference. Phil- 
lips collected an additional Ten Million Dollars as the chief sewer 
contractor, at grossly excessive prices. Connolly’s complete domi- 
nation by Phillips was shown when he resigned the position of Bor- 
ough President at the command of Phillips who had spent several 
hundred thousand dollars to further Connolly’s political ambitions 
during the past ten years. Mr. Connolly prejudiced his own case when 
he permitted contractors to charge and receive from the City 
through the Borough of Queens, about One Dollar a square yard 
more for asphalt than is charged by contractors in Brooklyn, the 
adjacent Borough, and Two Dollars more a cubic yard for concrete, 
making a total excess of about One Million Dollars a year. Mr. 
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Connolly prejudiced his own case when he created a monopoly for 
the Decarie incinerators in which he had a personal interest and 
paid excessive prices for their construction and installation, and 
he prejudiced his own case when he put several thousand so-called 
emergency employees on the public payroll for personal and political 
purposes rather than for the public good; and he further prejudiced 
his own case by paying more than twice what should have been paid 
out of the public treasury for the erection of disposal plants at 
Woodhaven and Rockaway. Mr. Connolly prejudiced his own case 
by conducting part of the city business from a so-called speakeasy 
in Manhattan and from a health and pleasure resort up state and by 
constantly delegating his sworn duty as Borough President to sub- 
ordinates, and he further prejudiced his own case and his own 
standing in the community by his arrogant conduct as a politician 
rather than a sincere and earnest public official, for which purpose 
he was elected to office. In short, Connolly prejudiced his own case 
by permitting a ‘criminal waste of public funds’ as disclosed by 
Commissioner Shearn and Justice Scudder according to report, and 
he prejudiced his own case by his brazen misconduct as Borough 
President during the past ten years. No further prejudicing of 
Mr. Connolly’s case can be accomplished by any one person in the 
light of Mr. Connolly’s own acts. 


Commissioner Shearn reported to the Governor that his private 
hearings disclosed that there was “criminal waste of public funds 
in very large amounts” and recommended Grand Jury action. 
Buckner was appointed Special Assistant Attorney General and 
he and William T. Moore, Assistant Attorney General, submitted 
evidence to an extraordinary Grand Jury which found indict- 
ments against Phillips, Connolly, Clifford B. Moore and Fred- 
erick B. Seely, on June 23rd. About the same time Jack Phillips 
was indicted by the Federal Grand Jury for income tax frauds 
and arrested in Miami, on a Federal warrant charged with de- 
frauding the Government out of Seven Hundred Thousand 
Dollars. He was permitted to remain at the hospital on payment 
of Fifty Thousand Dollars bail, which was provided by the Na- 
tional Surety Company in New York City. The Government’s 
claim against Phillips grew to One Million, Three Hundred 
Thousand Dollars and now amounts to about Two Million, Four 
Hundred Thousand Dollars. I had kept the Federal authorities 
posted on every move Phillips made to conceal his wealth and 
property, and the Government filed liens against property to- 
talling more than One Million Dollars. Connolly, Phillips and 
Seely were charged with having conspired to “defraud the city 
out of property by means which, if executed, would amount to 
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a cheat”; with having conspired to ‘commit acts for the per- 
version and obstruction of the due administration of laws gov- 
erning the award of contracts”; and Connolly and Seely were 
charged with conspiring “in such manner that they should neg- 
lect the duties of their offices” and having done all they possibly 
could to further the monopoly alleged to have been held by 
Phillips in lockjoint sewer pipe used in the construction of 
Queens sewers. Moore was charged with having verified a false 
income tax return for the year 1926 under the New York State 
income tax law. The indictments against Connolly, Phillips and 
Seely amounted only to misdemeanor, the extreme penalty for 
which was one year in a penitentiary and a fine. No indictment 
was found against any of the contractors engaged in the sewer 
frauds, nor against anyone for a felony. The indictment, filed 
with Judge Arthur S. Tompkins of Rockland County, appointed 
by the Governor to sit in this matter, contained ten thousand 
words. Never in the history of Grand Juries has an indictment 
of that length been written for a misdemeanor. After the in- 
dictments were handed up, I issued the following statement: 


If the indictments handed up by the Grand Jury yesterday mean 
the end of the inquiry, then it seems to me that ‘The mountain has 
labored and brought forth a mouse.’ Indictments for conspiracy 
are always hard to prove, particularly when the defendants have 
clever lawyers. The maximum jail sentence for conspiracy is one 
year, because conspiracy to defraud is classed as a misdemeanor. 
Judge Shearn reported according to the newspapers, after sitting 
one month as Commissioner before Connolly resigned, that there 
was ‘criminal waste of public funds in large amounts and many 
violations of the penal law.’ If that is so, it seems to me that other 
indictments should follow. The City of New York and the tax- 
payers will have a hard time recovering from those responsible for 
the sewer frauds unless some of the contractors who received most 
of the money, are also indicted. In order to set some of the news- 
papers straight as to the origin of the investigation which resulted 
in these indictments, it seems to be necessary, judging from this 
morning’s newspapers, to remind them that no person other than 
myself had anything to do with the origin of the disclosures which 
resulted in the formal investigation by the Governor and the Grand 
Jury. I filed my first memorandum charging fraud with the Board 
of Assessors on October 18th last, and a second memorandum on 
November Ist. Alderman Harvey based his charges on the testi- 
mony which I adduced from witnesses before the Board of Asses- 
sors. I was later retained by Mr. Harvey to act as his attorney on 
the charges filed and I submitted a new set of charges. 
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Phillips’ attorneys moved to dismiss the Federal indictment 
against him. The motion was denied, and his trial set for June 21st. 
Meantime, Phillips negotiated with the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in an effort to adjust his delinquent taxes. He had a United States 
Senator and Congressman working for him and he spent many 
thousands of dollars trying to save himself from jail. A few 
days before the date set for trial, Phillips was taken to Atlantic 
City in an ambulance. His trial was postponed until July 17th. 
On July 3rd, Phillips died suddenly. He had been well that 
morning and on the previous day, when he told his wife in Free- 
port on the telephone, that he would return to the city the fol- 
lowing afternoon. The truth is Phillips was poisoned with knock- 
out drops in whiskey. Phillips had demanded that morning that 
the boy get him Four Hundred Thousand Dollars out of the 
vault, which was in the boy’s name. The boy refused and told 
Phillips he spent enough already. Phillips became violent and 
continued drinking and quarreling. He became unconscious about 
two o’clock and died in a few minutes. Young Phillips, although 
only eighteen years old, had secretly married a girl seventeen 
years old, who had been previously married and divorced. Her 
name was Helen Baines Thomson and her mother admitted that 
she had read in the newspapers that Phillips’ money was in the 
boy’s name and schemed to have him marry her daughter, whom 
she took to Florida while Phillips and the boy were there, a few 
months previously. After Phillips’ death, she was driven to New 
York City with a suitcase full of money. Six months later, the 
boy was burned to death in an airship which crashed on a flying 
field on Long Island. 

The resignation of Connolly made it necessary for the mem- 
bers of the Board of Aldermen from the Borough of Queens 
to select a new Borough President. They selected Bernard M. 
Patten, Commissioner of Markets under Mayor Walker. Patten 
had not been in favor with Connolly, and his selection was a 
slap at the former Borough President, who thought he still con- 
trolled Democratic politics in the borough. Patten declared that 
he would clean house, but when he ran for election in the Fall 
of 1928, for the balance of Connolly’s four-year term, his failure 
to clean house sufficiently during the few months he was in office, 
resulted in his defeat and in the election of Harvey as Borough 
President. After Connolly resigned, I discontinued all relations 
with Harvey. I found that he was solely a political seeker. I 
knew him only four months. I did not intend that he should 
use me for his political purpose. As soon as Connolly resigned, 
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Harvey began a campaign for the nomination in the Fall. He 
spoke at various gatherings in Queens. In his early speeches 
he said, in explaining his part in the sewer graft expose, that all 
he did was to “hang on to Klein’s coat-tails.” Later, when he 
became the Republican nominee, he appropriated credit to him- 
self and urged his election on the ground that he “exposed” the 
Queens sewer frauds. Harvey’s brazenness brought me into the 
campaign on the side of Patten after I put an independent Demo- 
crat in the field, who accepted Harvey’s promises and withdrew. 
I then supported Patten and in a speech at the Jamaica Training 
School on October 31st, said :— 


When Mr. Conway asked me to speak at this meeting, I was glad 
to accept the invitation because it afforded me an opportunity to 
explain to the people of Jamaica why I am against George Harvey 
for Borough President and to expose the great hoax that is being 
perpetrated on the voters of the Borough by the wily Republican 
Boss, Joseph DeBragga. DeBragga put Harvey forward to in- 
veigle the voters in this election just as he put him forward to sign 
a set of inadequate charges against Connolly last December, two 
months after I started the investigation before the Board of As- 
sessors, and after DeBragga and his associates, Phillips and Con- 
nolly, realized that some charges had to be made because of the 
steady disclosures that I made in the newspapers. DeBragga gave 
Harvey Three Hundred Dollars to purchase a copy of the testimony 
taken by me before the Board of Assessors on which his charges 
were based. By so doing DeBragga undoubtedly thought he could 
control my actions or keep tab on me through Harvey. Whether 
Harvey was a willing tool or only politically ambitious, can be 
judged from the facts. Harvey’s defective charges were prepared 
by two DeBragga lawyers and they would have been dismissed on 
motion by Connolly, had not a new set of charges been prepared sub- 
sequently by Mr. Buckner’s assistants and myself. Harvey asked 
me to appoint the two DeBragga lawyers as my assistants which I 
declined to do and he himself appointed John Holly Clark, Jr., an- 
other ardent DeBragga adherent, my ‘associate,’ as his attorney. 
I did not know Harvey when I appeared before the Board of As- 
sessors on October 18th, 1927 and charged in a written memoran- 
dum that Four Million Dollars were stolen by ‘Jack Phillips and 
the sewer ring’ through twelve of the twenty-six contracts in the 
Jamaica assessment; nor did I know him when I filed my second 
memorandum on November lst, 1927, charging that Two Million 
Dollars additional were stolen by them through the balance of the 
contracts. I did not know Harvey until November 22nd, 1927 when 
I went after him to use him as a foil against the so-called Central 
Civic Committee which was organized in Jamaica after my first 
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exposure and announced that it would seek a postponement of my 
third hearing before the Board of Assessors, set for November 29th. 
Harvey had just been elected alderman and though he read the 
disclosures in the newspapers for weeks, he never showed enough 
interest even to come near me. He told me that in his campaign 
for alderman, he had said something on the platform about sewer 
graft; that Connolly, who was in the audience, stepped on the plat- 
form and challenged him to prove his statement and that he replied 
he knew nothing except what Karle had mentioned in his campaign 
for Borough President in 1925. ‘I told Connolly I was his friend,’ 
said Harvey. 

At the hearing before the Board of Assessors on November 29th, 
1927, Harvey wanted to sit alongside of me while I examined the 
engineers. I declined to permit him to do this because I realized 
that his purpose was political and that his aim was to give the 
public impression that he had something to do with the investigation 
in the beginning. I also refused to be photographed with Harvey 
that day and at subsequent hearings. I examined Engineers Moore, 
Seely, Perrine and O’Dwyer and at the next hearings, on Decem- 
ber 8th and 14th, 1927, I examined Engineer Rice. The result of 
these examinations appeared in all the newspapers. Harvey attended 
these hearings as a spectator and took no part in this matter until 
December 2nd, 1927, when someone drafted a letter for him to 
Governor Smith which I revised. In this letter Harvey said: ‘If 
the charges made by Attorney Henry H. Klein before the Board 
of Assessors are true, the city has been defrauded out of several 
million dollars on these Jamaica trunk sewer contracts alone.’ Prior 
to this time and on October 20th, the 4th A. D. Republican Club 
wrote to Governor Smith calling his attention to the charges con- 
tained in my memorandum filed October 18th. Harvey took no 
further part in this sewer matter until after the hearings before the 
Board of Assessors, on December 14th, when he submitted a set of 
charges to the Governor drawn by the two DeBragga lawyers, based 
on the testimony which I produced. Since Harvey filed his charges, 
he and his agents have been working overtime trying to create the 
impression that he started the investigation and retained me as his 
attorney. There is nothing further from the truth. His defective 
charges were not filed until nearly two months after I submitted 
my first memorandum to the Board of Assessors and are based 
solely on the testimony produced by me before that Board. 

Before Connolly was convicted, I decided that the people of 
Queens were entitled to a chance to vote for a candidate who was 
independent of both political parties dominated by Phillips, Con- 
nolly and DeBragga and for that reason selected George E. Pol- 
hemus and nominated him by petition. Mr. Polhemus, however, 
failed to go through with the campaign. Since Connolly’s convic- 
tion, the political situation in Queens has changed. The only can- 
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didates are Patten and Harvey, and as between the two men I 
have no hesitancy in saying that in my opinion Patten is far more 
competent than Harvey and far better equipped for the position. A 
large part of Harvey’s equipment consists of a mania for publicity, 
no matter how he gets it. Patten has been in office six months. He 
has shown a willingness to check graft, and a great deal of progress 
and economy in public improvements has been made. I am satis- 
fied that Patten will take proper steps toward reorganizing the per- 
sonnel of the Borough government if elected for the next twelve 
months. As I said six months ago, when Patten was selected by 
the Board of Aldermen to succeed Connolly, I considered him honest 
and entitled to a chance to make good. I still consider Patten 
honest and entitled to further consideration. 


After Harvey’s election, newspapers asked me to comment 
on the result. On November 10th, I issued the following state- 
ment :— 


Tammany votes in Queens County elected George Harvey Bor- 
ough President. Harvey was beaten as shown by the poll taken 
by republican leaders during the week before election. The local 
democratic poll showed Patten elected by ten thousand majority. 
On Saturday before election, word was sent out from so-called 
Tammany Clubs in Queens, to vote for Harvey. This was done 
and Harvey received at least ten thousand votes more than he would 
have received otherwise. These Tammany Clubs were against 
Patten in the Democratic primaries in September. Their members 
voted for James T. Hallinan, who was backed by Frank Sullivan 
and Judge Adel. Hallinan was beaten. The Queens democrats 
were supposed to have harmonized their differences after the pri- 
maries, but some of them were guided by ‘practical’ politicians in 
Manhattan. Harvey maintained that Tammany was favorable to 
his candidacy. In fact there was a belief that DeBragga, repub- 
lican boss in Queens, had made a ‘deal’ with Olvany. From the 
day I started the Queens sewer investigation before the Board of 
Assessors on October 18, 1927, I was double-crossed by Al Smith, 
Wagner and Olvany. I did not know Harvey then, nor for five 
weeks thereafter, when I sought him out as alderman-elect of the 
district, to use him as a foil against the so-called Central Civic 
Committee which was organized in Jamaica through the instrumen- 
tality of Phillips and Connolly, to block my third hearing before the 
Board of Assessors set for November 29th. Harvey seemed in 
sympathy with this purpose. Harvey’s election proves that voters 
in Queens are still able to rise to an emergency, even if they elect 
a political humbug. 


Emory Buckner tried to collect Thirty-seven Thousand Dol- 
lars additional from the City of New York for himself and staff, 
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after Connolly resigned. He had already used up One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars of the city’s money and I tried to prevent him 
from collecting more. On July 25th, I wrote Comptroller Berry, 
as follows :— 


Dear Sir: 


I am informed that the Finance Department has paid about $40,000 
of the bills of Emory R. Buckner and his staff for work in connec- 
tion with the investigation by Commissioners Scudder and Shearn 
of the charges against Maurice E. Connolly, President of the Bor- 
ough of Queens and in connection with the investigation by the 
Special Grand Jury, out of a total of about $150,000 on hand to 
date. It is my opinion as expressed to the Board of Estimate in 
writing, that the Court of Appeals declared that the work per- 
formed by Mr. Buckner and his staff under Commissioner Scudder, 
was in violation of the State Constitution and therefore illegal and 
that if Mr. Buckner and his staff were not subsequently appointed 
by the Governor, their claims for compensation for services ren- 
dered to Commissioner Shearn were also illegal. Therefore, on 
behalf of Jabez E, Dunningham and myself, as taxpayers, I request 
that you withhold further payment of these bills for work under 
these said Commissioners. Before any further payments are made, 
I suggest that you examine Emory R. Buckner under oath and ask 
him if one of his law partners was attorney for the late John M. 
Phillips during the said investigations and before. If Mr. Buck- 
ner’s answer is in the affirmative, I suggest that you ask him what 
fee his partner received and what service he rendered Phillips. 
The claims submitted show that Mr. Buckner employed fully 150 
persons as investigators, accountants, subpoena servers, stenog- 
raphers, engineers, attorneys, clerks, examiners, etc. On Decem- 
ber 20, last, after Mr. Buckner was appointed to aid Commissioner 
Scudder, he was quoted in the newspapers as saying that he did 
not need any investigators; that the young attorneys whom he ap- 
pointed as his assistants were ‘the best investigators.’ None of 
these young assistants, nor Mr. Buckner himself, was acquainted 
with any phase of the Queens sewer graft or of any other graft in 
Queens Borough, judging from their own statements. The net 
result of the investigation by Commissioners Scudder and Shearn 
was the resignation of Borough President Connolly. This was 
caused not by Mr. Buckner, but by the late John M. Phillips who, 
from his sick bed in Miami, directed that Connolly resign immedi- 
ately to save his son from being subpoenaed and because Connolly 
was advised that Klein could not be prevented from examining 
witnesses at the public hearings that were about to begin. Phil- 
lips’ son was twice served with subpoenas according to my informa- 
tion, once in Freeport and once in front of the Roney Plaza Hotel, 
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Miami. My understanding is that both services were withdrawn. 
Why? How much is charged for these two services? 

Among the bills submitted are those of the Railway Audit and 
Inspection Company from December 29th to April 6th, on which 
date public hearings were scheduled to begin. Mr. Connolly re- 
signed on April 3rd. The bills for services prior to April 6th total 
$24,625.66. The bills for services from April 7th to April 30th 
total $5,099.55. These sets of bills include many charges for rail- 
road fares and automobile hire that are not explained and require 
careful auditing, if any of the bills are paid. They also include a 
charge of $50 a day for an employee in charge. During the period 
from December 29th to April 6th the Railway Audit and Inspec- 
tion Company charges for the service of about forty-eight persons. 
They also charge the payment of subpoena fees to many city em- 
ployees who were called as witnesses who were obligated to answer 
the subpoenaes without fees. Some of the charges include sub- 
poena fees paid by one person to as many as twenty persons 
apparently served in one day. The bill of Metcalf and Eddy, en- 
gineers of Boston, Massachusetts, from the time of their employ- 
ment to March 1, totals $8,381.80. This firm charges $150 a day 
for 16 days for Mr. Eddy; $75 a day for thirty-one days for Mr. 
Marston, and from $2.50 to $4.80 per hour for six assistants. The 
same firm also charges $10,625.75 from March Ist to April 5th, in- 
cluding a charge of $150 a day for twenty-five days for Mr. Eddy; 
$75 a day for twenty-five days for Mr. Marston; $50 a day for 
twelve days for a Mr. Chase; and at the rates per hour previously 
mentioned, for eight assistants. The total bill of this engineering 
firm, including expenses, is $20,198.96. It seems to me that these 
rates should be checked and some of them reduced. Another 
charge for engineering service by Mr. Buckner is that of Hazen 
& Whipple of New York, totalling $8,488 from December 29th to 
April 5th. This charge includes at the rate of $200 a day for 
seven days for Mr. Hazen; $100 a day for fifty-two days for R. J. 
Harding; $32 a day for thirty-four days for F. H. Hapgood; and 
two other employees of the firm at the rate of $14 a day and $8 a 
day. It seems to me that these rates should be checked and some 
of them reduced. I know of no testimony given by these engineers 
though I presume they made reports. The nature of these reports 
has not been revealed to the public and no copies are attached to 
the bills. I think some explanation of the character of their work 
should be requested. Their reports should be made available to 
the Board of Assessors. 

Another claim is that of Searle, Oakey and Miller, totalling in 
excess of $20,000 for accounting service during part of January, 
all of February and March to April 2nd. This accounting firm 
charged $70 a day for supervising accountant; $25 and $35 a day 
for senior accountants, and and $15 and $20 a day for junior ac- 
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countants. This firm also submitted a bill to the city for services 
rendered between April 2nd and May 3ist, totalling $1,854.57. Most 
of this accounting work would have been unnecessary had the force 
of the Commissioner of Accounts been used as suggested by me in 
the beginning, the Commissioner of Accounts being the only official 
in the city government with the power to subpoena and examine 
the books of contractors doing business with the city. Among the 
bills paid, I find various sums to Mr. Buckner’s law firm as re- 
imbursement for sums evidently advanced by them. I presume that 
these advancements were necessary in order that the investigation 
as organized by Mr. Buckner, might not be hampered for lack of 
available funds. In view of Mr. Buckner’s claim for $20,000 for 
personal services for three and one-third months to Commissioner 
Scudder and Shearn, I call your attention to a few of the following 
small items charged in their bill: three cents for a newspaper clip- 
ping, twenty cents for paper clips, twenty-eight cents for drinking 
cups, five and ten cent charges for carfare and telephone, forty 
cents for pencils, etc. The advances as charged and paid, total 
about $15,000. It is my opinion that this total should be deducted 
from the total of $20,000 charged by Mr. Buckner for his own 
services, if he receives any compensation. If he does not because 
of the Court of Appeals decision referred to herein, then a return 
of the sums paid to Mr. Buckner’s firm should also be sought on 
the basis of said decision. If my interpretation of the decision of 
the Court of Appeals is upheld, then the fees paid to Mr. Buckner’s 
assistants were also paid in violation of law. Among these assis- 
tants is John M. Harlan, who directed the work of the other as- 
sistants. His claim for $5,000 has not been paid. Mr. Harlan bore 
the burden of the investigating work. If his claim fixes the value 
of his services under Commissioners Scudder and Shearn, surely 
Mr. Buckner’s services are worth no more. 

The other assistants who have been paid are W. E. Stevenson, 
Carl E. Newton, J. Edward Lombard Jr., Herman T. Stitchman 
and one or two others. The four mentioned were paid at the rate 
of $500 a month before Mr. Connolly resigned and three of them 
at the rate of $700 a month thereafter, as Special Deputy Assistant 
Attorney Generals. Two other employees, Clarence King and Paul 
C. Wilson, were paid at the rate of $200 a week and $125 a week 
respectively. The clerical force was paid a total of between $350 
and $450 weekly. Rent for the office at No. 2 Lafayette Street was 
paid at the rate of $483.33 a month. Why were salaries increased? 
Besides these payments, bills for stenographic service from May 10th 
to May 29th totalling about $3,000 have been paid, evidently at the 
same rate for 9,950 folio copies. It seems to me that this rate 
should be inquired into before other stenographic bills are paid. 
Included in the bills paid out of sums advanced by Mr. Buckner’s 
law firms are items totalling several thousand dollars for steno- 
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graphic services. The rates paid should be inquired into. The bills 
in the possession of your auditor do not include the claim of 
Mr. Buckner or Mr. Harlan for services as Special assistant attor- 
ney general. I am informed that Mr. Buckner appeared four times 
before the grand jury and that practically all the witnesses were 
examined by Mr. Harlan and his assistants. Any bill submitted by 
Mr. Buckner should, in my opinion, be carefully audited as to ser- 
vices rendered and the value thereof. If Mr. Buckner is allowed 
$20,000 for three and a third months as aide to Commissioners 
Scudder and Shearn, he would be able to successfully claim the 
same rate as Special Assistant Attorney General. Nothing in this 
letter is intended or should be permitted to interfere with the work 
of the special Grand Jury. Judging from the results thus far, there 
seems to be a great deal more for the jury to do, if a thorough 
investigation of all official misconduct in Queens is to be made. 
After Phillips’ death, the Federal and State authorities under- 
took to get control of Phillips’ wealth. Phillips’ son, who had 
secretly married, made a dash to recover all of his father’s for- 
tune lodged in his name in several safe deposit vaults. At six 
o’clock on the morning of July 17th, 1918, young Phillips left 
Curtis Field in an airship for Montreal, in order to empty the 
vault there before the Federal or State authorities could get their 
hands on its contents. Fifteen minutes after the boy started his 
flight, I telephoned Daniel Bolich, assistant to Hugh McQuillan, 
Chief Investigator for the Internal Revenue Bureau, and in- 
formed him of the flight. The Attorney General of the State of 
New York was also informed and the box was attached before the 
boy could open it. It contained several hundred thousand dollars 
cash and securities and a deed to a large tract of land in Queens 
known as Alley Pond, in the name of the wife of Phillips’ attor- 
ney. This property was later claimed by Muccini & Decker, con- 
tractors, who were part of Phillips’ ring. An article in the 
Queens County News on the morning of July 17th, with refer- 
ence to young Phillips’ flight, stated: “Twenty minutes after the 
plane’s nose had been turned north, a phone call came to Henry 
H. Klein, attorney for Alderman George U. Harvey, from some 
one at an unidentified point on Long Island telling of Phillips’ 
plan. “Klein, who started the fight which resulted in the expo- 
sure of the $16,000,000 Jamaica sewer steal and forced Maurice 
E. Connolly out of the Borough Presidency, immediately notified 
the Federal and State authorities that young Phillips was on his 
way to Canada. But young Phillips’ plane wasn’t fast enough; 
Klein’s phone to the State and Federal authorities was faster, 
and before the plane reached the flying field just outside of Mon- 
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treal, Attorney General Ottinger’s representatives, who had been 
in Canada for several days, had secured a writ from the Superior 
Court which effectually prevented the young man from touch- 
ing the box.” Young Phillips made a previous attempt to empty 
the box in Canada. He left Miami two months before, by train, 
and was turned back at the border because he refused to give 
his name to the Canadian Immigration authorities. He also tried 
to empty the vault in the Bankers’ Trust Company, Atlantic City. 
I informed the Federal authorities of these two trips a few min- 
utes after he left Miami. 

The Federal Grand Jury in Brooklyn indicted Andrew Zorn, 
Peter B. Campbell and Clifford B. Moore on a charge of income 
tax fraud on July 17th, and later recovered from each. As I 
stated previously, I was a witness before this Grand Jury, as 
was Jack Phillips’ widow and Annette Thomson, mother of 
young Phillips’ bride. I had previously informed the Federal 
authorities of the location of every bank account and safe deposit 
box Phillips had. One of these boxes was in the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of Atlantic City; another in the Atlantic City Trust 
Company; another in the Jersey City National Bank; another in 
the Corn Exchange Bank, Long Island City; another in the Com- 
mercial Trust Company, Jersey City; another in the Manhattan 
Storage Company, New York; another in the Bowery and East 
River Bank, New York; another in the Bay of Biscayne Bank, 
Miami, Florida; and another in the Montreal Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Montreal, Canada. The foreman of the Federal Grand 
Jury was William Z. Leonard, with whom I had several confer- 
ences. He indicated that he would recommend a new investiga- 
tion to cover all phases of graft in Queens Borough and to in- 
quire into the failure of the Special Grand Jury controlled by 
Buckner to indict any of the sewer contractors. It was probably 
to prevent a new investigation of Queens graft that Mr. Leon- 
ard’s Grand Jury was mysteriously discharged after District 
Attorney DeGroot and United States Attorney General Sargent 
said it should be continued. I had testified as to the manner of 
Phillips’ death, which I learned from a person in the room at 
the time, but the official report of the coroner in Atlantic City, 
was Phillips died from over-indulgence in alcohol. In reporting 
my appearance before this Grand Jury, The World, on July 31st, 
said: “TI told all I knew,” Klein said after he had testified. ‘“Per- 
haps the Grand Jury may investigate the death of Mr. Phillips. 
I have no doubt the investigation will develop that he made $6,- 
000,000 out of Queens sewer contracts. I have reason to believe 
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that Phillips put up $800,000 in gambling ventures at Saratoga 
and elsewhere. He had twelve safe deposit boxes ten months 
before he died, in which his assets and securities were deposited. 
When some of the boxes were opened in the search for Phil- 
lips’ assets, I have been informed, notes were found in his hand- 
writing stating: ‘You can go to Hell.’” The Mirror, on the same 
day, reporting my appearance before the Grand Jury, said: 
“After an hour and a half of testimony, Klein received a rising 
vote of thanks from the Grand Jury for his work on the case. 
He had developed information that Phillips had an $800,000 
financial interest in a Saratoga gambling house and that he had 
hidden $3,000,000 in Montreal.” 

Young Phillips and his new-made bride were also witnesses 
before the Grand Jury, as were Andrew J. Caplis, Phillips’ attor- 
ney, and Fred R. Curran, Phillips’ former secretary. The Grand 
Jury’s term automatically expired on July 3lst and the foreman 
had been led to believe that it would be continued. When it was 
discharged, he handed up a presentment which read in part, 
“After having examined various witnesses and due deliberation 
being had, we feel that the evidence warrants a request that the 
circumstances surrounding the death of John M. Phillips be re- 
ferred to the New Jersey authorities for their investigation and 
consideration.” The presentment added: “We further respect- 
fully state that by reason of the careful and exhaustive investi- 
gation of this matter by us, we have unearthed more than $500,- 
000 of these assets which will result in benefit to the claims of 
the Government and we suggest that this information be trans- 
mitted to the proper authorities for their further investigation 
and attention.” The Jersey authorities, however, dismissed the 
recommendtions with an official announcement that Phillips had 
died of over-indulgence in liquor. In an interview published in 
the Queens County News on August 3rd, the foreman of the 
Grand Jury, William Z. Leonard, is quoted as follows :—‘‘Phil- 
lips did not die from alcoholism. * * * We believe that he was 
killed by an over-dose of some drug or poison. * * * That is 
why we suggested a new inquiry and an autopsy. We found no 
evidence to show that Phillips had contemplated suicide.” 

Another mysterious death marked the exposure of the Queens 
sewer graft and the prosecution of Connolly, whose trial was set 
for September 24th. On September 2nd, the body of William 
D’Olier was found lying in the shrubbery on Betts Avenue, be- 
tween Mt. Zion and Calvary Cemeteries. D’Olier was President 
of the Sanitation Corporation which erected a sewer disposal 
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plant as part of the Jamaica sewer system at a cost of more than 
One Million, Six Hundred Thousand Dollars and another at 
Rockaway for Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars. D’Olier was 
expected to testify as a witness in the trial of Connolly. It was 
known that he was “hard-up,” and he informed his wife that he 
had had conferences with persons interested in Connolly’s de- 
fense. He had had an appointment in Queens on the night his 
body was found. The newspapers printed many columns on 
D’Olier’s death in which they declared that the circumstances 
pointed to murder, though the police reported suicide. They re- 
ported that a revolver was found in his hand where he lay on 
the ground. I investigated the circumstances and made the flat 
assertion that D’Olier was murdered. The nature of his testi- 
mony in the trial of Connolly, undoubtedly depended on the 
amount of money he received at the conference, to which he had 
brought certain incriminating documents. The chances are that 
the sum offered him was not sufficient and he left the confer- 
ence with the documents, which were stolen after he was mur- 
dered. An autopsy on D’Olier’s body was performed by Chief 
Medical Examiner Charles G. Norris, and Dr. Gonzales, his 
assistant, who discovered that some of D’Olier’s ribs were 
crushed and that he had evidently had a struggle before death. 
One trouser knee was muddy and his vest was torn. Persons liv- 
ing close by said they heard an automobile stop at the spot where 
the body was found at about three o’clock in the morning, and 
heard a scuffling, and a shot. It was assumed that D’Olier had 
hired a taxicab at a point near where his conference broke up, 
that he was followed by another car containing the murderer; 
that he was shot after his cab halted; that his body was dragged 
out of the taxicab and thrown into the bushes and a revolver 
shoved into his hand. District Attorney Newcombe of Queens 
County began an investigation after he received the Medical 
Examiner’s report and asked me to confer with him, which I 
did. About seventy-five witnesses were examined by the Grand 
Jury, including Borough President Connolly; Gilbert C. Wal- 
drop, D’Olier’s attorney; Mrs. D’Olier and some of the con- 
tractors involved in the sewer frauds. The Jury deliberated sev- 
eral days and rendered a presentment that D’Olier was killed 
by some person or persons unknown. Nothing further came of 
this investigation. Another person who was to have testified 
at the trial of Connolly was George A. Redding, a former magis- 
trate and a bond salesman, who had testified before the Special 
Grand Jury. His body was found on August 12th, 1928, in the 
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street in front of No. 320 West 127th Street. The police re- 
ported that the cause of death was alcoholism. Redding had 
written many bonds for Queens sewer contractors and had been 
forced out of the bonding business in that Borough when an- 
other person was favored by Phillips and Connolly. On Sep- 
tember 10th, I issued a statement to the newspapers about the 
D’Olier case, as follows :— 


There is no doubt that William L. D’Olier was murdered. He 
was to testify before the Special Grand Jury a few days after his 
death. His testimony was important and would undoubtedly have 
shown graft payments to high public officials and others and might 
have resulted in indictments for Grand Larceny. His family and 
his attorney say that he would not perjure himself to save anybody. 
D’Olier had conferences during the week preceding his death with 
various persons of importance in the sewer scandal. He informed 
some of his associates that he had conferred with Maurice E. Con- 
nolly, Frederick Seely and others. He gave them to understand 
that he conferred with these persons practically every day from 
Monday, August 27th, until the day he was murdered, on which 
day he informed them that he was to have a conference with the 
Queens people until late that night. D’Olier had expressed a fear 
before his death and during the time that he conferred with the 
Queens sewer people, that someone would be ‘bumped off’ before 
the prosecution was over. His whole demeanor changed to his 
family on Monday night, August 27th, after his first conference 
and it remained changed until his death. This was noticed by his 
wife and the servants in his home who said that his mind was away 
from the things that he was talking about at home. He lost his 
usual cheerful spirit during that week after he had his first sewer 
conference. Why haven’t the police been able to trace D’Olier’s 
movements from Monday, August 27th to the following Saturday 
night when he was murdered? Why haven’t they found with whom 
D’Olier had conferred, D’Olier himself having given some names 
to his associates? With whom else did he confer and what was his 
purpose in going from Connolly to Seely and back, as he indicated? 
Where is the special prosecutor Buckner whose witness D’Olier was 
and was again to be? What is he doing to find the murderers? 
Has he started any independent investigation to find out what 
D’Olier was doing during the week before he died and with whom 
he conferred while in New York? It is very important to the 
prosecution of the case against Connolly and Seely that the prose- 
cution know all about D’Olier’s movements during the week of his 
death. Were D’Olier and others arranging to ‘fake’ testimony? 
Mr. Buckner has the power to summon witnesses and question them 
as to D’Olier’s movements. It is vital to his case against Connolly 
and Seely that he know with whom D’Olier conferred and the pur- 
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pose of these conferencees. It is also vital that he know who mur- 
dered D’Olier and why. If Mr. Buckner expects to get any testi- 
mony from any of his one hundred and twenty witnesses in order 
to prove the misdemeanor charge in his indictments, it is absolutely 
necessary that he remove the fear of death hanging over them if 
they testify truthfully. It is absolutely necessary for the future 
administration of justice, that the murder of D’Olier be solved and 
that those who caused it and those who perpetrated it, be brought 
to justice without delay. 


A few days after D’Olier’s death, I wrote Mayor Walker that 
my investigation disclosed that D’Olier was murdered. He sent 
my letter to Police Commissioner Warren, whom he directed to 
investigate. On September 29th, I again wrote the Mayor as 
follows :— 


Dear Mr. Mayor: 

This morning’s newspapers state that Police Commissioner War- 
ren still reports the death of William L. D’Olier as a suicide, al- 
though the Queens County Grand Jury, after examining many 
witnesses, declares it a murder. Unless the Police Commissioner 
has indubitable proof that D’Olier died by his own hand, it seems 
to me that he should proceed on the theory of murder and find the 
murderers. The people of New York City pay about Forty Million 
Dollars a year for police protection and are entitled to know whether 
D’Olier was murdered or not. If the Police Commissioner does not 
believe the Grand Jury’s findings, he must have satisfactory proof 
to the contrary. The people of New York City are entitled to know 
from the Police Commissioner: Where D’Olier was on the night 
he was murdered. Who was with him? How did his body get to 
the spot where it was found? What became of the brief case that 
he took with him from his office the night he was murdered? 

Until these questions are satisfactorily answered by the Police 
Commissioner, I request that you direct the Commissioner to act 
on the presentment of the Grand Jury and find the murderers. I 
also suggest that you place a time limit on receipt of answers to 
the above questions or failing to receive them, to remove said Police 
Commissioner. I make this request as a citizen and taxpayer. 


Commissioner Warren stuck to the suicide explanation and 
concluded his final report on October 19th, as follows: “After 
a searching investigation by members of the Fifteenth Precinct 
District and detectives attached to the homicide bureau, no evi- 
dence has been found up to the present time that would indi- 
cate that the deceased was murdered. I am herewith returning 
Henry Klein’s letter addressed to you.” 

Connolly’s trial on the indictment found by the Special Grand 
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Jury began on September 25th, while the Grand Jury was still 
investigating D’Olier’s death. Engineer Seely was tried with 
him. Judge Tompkins presided. The Evening Telegram began 
its article on the first day of the trial as follows :—‘The sewer 
scandal was finally brought to court today. It is almost a year 
to the day since Henry H. Klein, agile-minded attorney, began 
charging that his clients had been roundly cheated on their sewer 
assessments.” Max D. Steuer defended Connolly and Emory R. 
Buckner prosecuted as Special Assistant Attorney General. Proof 
of all the facts I disclosed before the Board of Assessors and 
thereafter, were extracted from witnesses during the trial which 
lasted until October 17th, when a verdict of guilt was brought 
against Connolly and Seely who were both sentenced to serve 
one year in the penitentiary and fined five hundred dollars each. 
The most important witness at the trial was Paul W. Paulsen, 
the engineer whom Buckner and Swope tried to pull away from 
me and with whom I had gone over the entire line of sewer con- 
struction in the Jamaica District before I started my expose 
on October 18, 1927. Connolly’s conviction helped Harvey in 
his campaign for Borough President. I had announced that 
though I was not a resident of Queens, I would not recommend 
Harvey for the office of Borough President because I regarded 
him as incompetent and insincere. Harvey’s friends who ex- 
pected to benefit by his election decided that they needed some- 
body with my name living in Queens, whom they could put on 
a ticket to run with Harvey and deceive the people of Queens 
into the belief that I was running with him. They dug up Irving 
Klein of Rockaway and nominated him for Congress on an inde- 
pendent ticket, with Harvey for Borough President. They 
placarded Queens County with the names “Harvey and Klein.” 
This hoax worked and Harvey won by a few thousand votes. I 
publicly appeared on the platform in Queens against him. The 
people of Queens were willing to elect anybody Borough Presi- 
dent whom they thought had any connection with the exposure 
of the sewer graft. After Harvey took office he appointed Irving 
Klein Superintendent of Highways, and Klein held that job until 
he was indicted and tried on a charge of taking money from a 
contractor who did business with his bureau in Queens. The 
first jury disagreed as to his guilt. The second jury acquitted 
him. 

On the conviction of Connolly, the newspapers reviewed the 
history of the exposure of the sewer graft. The World, in its 
article, October 18th, 1928, said: “From 1925 the Queens sewer 
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scandal that-was-to-be, lay, like a waif, on the doorstep of Bor- 
ough Hall. And there it lay until the Fall of 1927, when attorney 
Henry H. Klein, aroused by the cries of a few distressed tax- 
payers, found it and nursed it into a squalling child. Under his 
ministrations the waif responded amazingly and soon was strong 
enough to be carried from Queens to Manhattan, where it grew 
still stronger. Klein carried his sewer scandal to the Board of 
Assessors and charged there was ‘graft’ in the propossed assess- 
ments for the $16,300,000 Jamaica system.” The Herald on the 
same day said: “The present scandal dates back to last summer 
when the Board of Assessors announced that the residents of 
Queens would be assessed $16,000,000 to pay for the construc- 
tion of sewers they were building in the borough. It was like 
touching off a tinder box. The people protested that their proper- 
ties were being confiscated, that the value of the lots and houses 
they owned was less than the amounts that the assessors asked 
them to pay in taxes. Civic bodies began taking up the cudgels 
and then their protests became crystallized on the banner of 
Henry H. Klein, an attorney who had been a Commissioner of 
Accounts and who began preparations for a formal battle against 
the apparently exorbitant assessments. He fired his first formal 
shot at meeting of the Board of Assessors on October 18th last 
when he charged that grossly excessive prices had been paid by 
the Borough head for sewer construction and that the whole 
Jamaica sewer system building operation had been graft-ridden. 
Connolly should be removed from office, he declared. He said 
that of the twenty-nine million dollars spent by the city within 
the last several years for sewer building in Queens, a large part 
went into the pockets of grafters as excess charges.” 


I was asked by the newspapers to comment on the conviction 
of Connolly, and said: 


I am not surprised at the verdict. I expected a conviction because 
in my opinion there was sufficient evidence to show how wantonly 
the people’s money was squandered and grafted and it was obvious 
that Borough President Connolly knew of it and was officially 
responsible. Connolly was a competent borough official. He could 
not fail to know the market value of sewer pipe or of the cost 
charged to the contractors and the city during the ten years that 
Phillips was Czar of Queens. Connolly’s failure to explain the pay- 
ment of $145,000 in cash during 1926 and 1927 for real estate, was 
sufficient to impress the jury and to clinch a conviction. Any jury 
of twelve responsible men could not fail to draw an adverse in- 
ference from the payment of such a large sum of money in cash in 
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various real estate transactions. It is up to the City of New York 
now to sue the contractors, the Phillips estate and Connolly to 
recover the vast sums out of which the City was defrauded through 
the various contracts. If indictments had been found for larceny 
as well as conspiracy on each of the graft contracts, as I stated 
months ago, this recovery would have been made easy after con- 
viction. It is not so easy now. It is my opinion that Mr. Buckner 
should turn over to the Corporation Counsel all the testimony and 
all the evidence that he has, gathered at a cost of about a quarter 
of a million dollars, to the City so that the City may institute actions 
to recover the money out of which it was defrauded. Only in this 
way can the City hope to get any part of the money back that it 
paid in excess over a fair and reasonable amount. The indictment 
as found does not charge that the City was actually defrauded. It 
charges that if the conspiracy had been executed, the City would 
have been defrauded. The Jury’s verdict proved that there was a 
conspiracy to defraud and it is up to the Corporation Counsel now 
to prove that the City was defrauded and the sums out of which it 
was defrauded in order to recover these amounts. The Board of 
Assessors has not yet announced a reduction in the Jamaica sewer 
assessment, but it will no doubt do so shortly. I expect to have a 
conference with Mr. Byrnes, President of the Board, in a few days, 
looking to such reduction. It must be remembered that the Board of 
Assessors discontinued its hearings on my claims for reduction, 
after the appointment of Mr. Justice Scudder as Commissioner by 
Governor Smith and that the Commissioner of Accounts and dis- 
trict attorney of Queens also discontinued their investigations on 
similar request. It is up to the Board of Assessors, in view of the 
testimony adduced at the trial, to announce a substantial reduction 
soon. 


My suggestion was acted upon by Corporation Counsel George 
P. Nicholson, who brought suit against all the contractors, Phil- 
lips and Connolly, for sums totalling ten million dollars. The 
Board of Assessors reopened the hearings which were postponed 
when the Commissioner of Accounts took over the investigation 
on December 14th previous, and after a few months announced 
a reduction of five million dollars. The city’s suit has not yet 
been tried and I doubt if the city will recover from the contrac- 
tors because the proper foundation for a recovery was not laid 
in the prosecution of Connolly. Had the contractors involved in 
the frauds been indicted and compelled to turn state’s evidence 
in return for immunity from criminal prosecution, a sufficient 
foundation would have been laid. On March 2nd, 1929, a week 
before the Board of Assessors announced the reduction of five 
million dollars, I issued the following statement: 
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The Board of Assessors will shortly announce a reduction of 
about Five Million dollars in the assessment of $16,309,000 levied 
against property owners in the Jamaica district for trunk sewers. 
This is a reduction of more than thirty percent of the total assess- 
ment which includes overhead charges aggregating several hundred 
thousand dollars and interest for two months on the sums paid to 
contractors. During the past several months, the Board’s com- 
puters have been busy refiguring the charges against the 70,000 
pieces of property in the assessment area. The new computations 
are being made on the basis of cost of construction less overcharge 
through excessive prices paid for lockjoint pipe to the late Jack 
Phillips. A new basis of ‘benefit’ has also been established. Where 
large plottage or acreage is affected in a remote area, the assessment 
will be reduced. 

The Board began its hearings on this assessment on October 18, 
1927, Various attempts were made to delay subsequent hearings 
before the Board, but on November 29th, December 8th and De- 
cember 14th, I extracted sufficient testimony from the engineers 
in the office of the Queens Borough President to cause Governor 
Smith to order an investigation on charges based on the testimony 
taken by me before the Board. The reduction of five million dollars 
is the largest ever made by the Board of Assessors. There have 
been large reductions made in street opening proceedings where the 
entire assessment was first levied against adjacent property and later 
divided between the city and the property owners, but no substantial 
reduction was ever based on proof of fraud. Few lawyers seeking 
reductions ever made such a charge, the usual ground for reduction 
being inequality of assessment or overburden on property. In this 
instance I waited for two years to make my charges before proper 
authority and at the right time. The assessment of $16,309,000 in- 
cludes interest to December 8th, 1927. More than a year and two 
months have elapsed since that time. At four percent, the interest 
to date exceeds seven hundred thousand dollars which cannot be 
added to the assessment. The reduction of five million dollars is 
therefore increased by the amount of interest saved. The city is 
suing to recover $10,000,000 from contractors, the Phillips estate 
and Connolly as a result of the frauds. The only appeal from the 
decision of the Board of Assessors, is to the Board of Revision 
consisting of the Comptroller, Corporation Counsel and President 
of the Tax Board. In view of the fact that the corporation counsel 
is suing to recover $10,000,000, he might be willing to increase the 
reduction. At the last hearing of the Board of Assessors I formally 
requested a uniform reduction of forty percent or about $6,400,000. 


In reporting my suggestion to the corporation counsel that 
he sue the contractors, The Evening Telegram on October 19th 
said: “Henry H. Klein, who started the whole thing a year ago, 
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before the Board of Assessors, declared that he stood ready to 
begin a taxpayers’ action to recover the money in the event there 
is any delay on the part of the corporation counsel.” The Long 
Island Daily Star in an editorial the same day said: “When 
Lawyer Henry H. Klein tore things wide open over the sewer 
assessments in the Jamaica section, some folks said he was merely 
looking for publicity. But Klein had to have courage to keep the 
ball rolling. There is no doubt in the light of subsequent revela- 
tions that an effort was made to shut him up, and it is easy to 
believe he could have gently faded into the background and made 
a lot of money for doing so. But Klein could not be bought off, 
and he is entitled to full credit for following the scandal through. 
To a very real extent we have him to thank for what happened.” 
The Brooklyn Eagle, on October 20th, said that Mayor Walker 
asked the corporation counsel for an opinion as to whether the 
city could recover from the sewer contractors and that his re- 
quest was based on “a letter from Henry H. Klein whose charge 
caused the investigation that precipitated the recent trial. Klein, 
in his letter to the Mayor, cited the successful recovery of six 
million dollars from Boss Tweed as precedent to action in the 
sewer scandal.” The Evening Telegram on the same day said: 
“Henry H. Klein, the attorney who first exposed the situation, 
expects to get a forty per cent reduction in assessments for the 
Jamaica taxpayers. * * * Klein made nothing out of his activi- 
ties he revealed yesterday. The cost of the expose to him has 
been ten thousand dollars of his own money. He has gotten 
back two thousand dollars by public subscription in Jamaica.” 

I had previously mentioned that Phillips had four gunmen 
after me for five months and told of the attempts of two of 
them from Queens to perform the job for which they were hired. 
I was warned after I refused Phillips’ offer of Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollars to “go easy with Jack.” Edward Fitzpatrick, 
one of the contractors who was forced out of Queens by Phillips 
and who had previously served with him as warden in the Queens 
County Jail, went to Phillips’ house in Freeport and told Phillips: 
“Tf a hair of Klein’s head is harmed, your head will roll in the 
street.” After these two would-be murderers failed, Phillips 
hired a gunman in Philadelphia to track me down and stop me. 
I had befriended “Jakie” Goldman, the young crook in New York 
City who played a part with Luban in the “framing” of Police 
Lieutenant Charles Becker for the murder of Herman Rosenthal. 
Jake was in prison in Chicago and wrote me that Phillips hired 
the Philadelphia gunman, whose name he gave. I continued to 
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keep my eyes open and my bodyguard kept his hand on the 
trigger. He was not called upon to use the gun until he “nailed” 
the fourth gunman who came from Chicago, whom he met in 
the lavatory in front of my office door, on the fifth floor of 
No. 261 Broadway, when he shoved it into the gunman’s ribs 
and made him “take a walk.” 

During Harvey’s campaign he was supported by the Citizens’ 
Union, a quasi-reform organization in New York City, headed 
by William J. Schieffelin, who sent out a written appeal for 
funds for Harvey, in which he gave the latter credit for the 
exposure of the Queens sewer graft. I wrote Schieffelin re- 
minding him of the facts as he read them in the newspapers, but 
this “worthy reformer’ would not be corrected. He was one 
of Al Smith’s friends and wanted to take credit from Klein. 
The momentum of advertising that Harvey received by his asso- 
ciation with me during the exposure, has been sufficient to carry 
him along in spite of his own incompetency. The Federal authori- 
ties have recovered more than one million dollars from the sewer 
contractors and those associated with Phillips in the sewer graft 
and it has claims aggregating two million, four hundred thousand 
dollars against the Phillips’ estate for taxes for the years 1924, 
1925 and 1926. The State authorities have also recovered large 
amounts from all those involved. Not one dollar of these sums 
would have been collected had I not exposed the graft and proved 
my charges, in spite of every obstacle raised against me. 


CHAPTER XV 


“Framing” Women On Vice Charges—The Hammerstein 
Case—Probation Bureau and Board of Standards Ex- 
posed—Why Crain and Walker Were Investigated— 
Wallistein’s Enormous Fee—Governor Lehman and The 
B. M. T.—Rockefeller’s Budget Commission—His Gen- 
erosity With City Property—Walker Gives New York 
Central City Streets—Stops Run on Banks—The Bank- 
ers, High Interest Rates and Higher Fares—“America 
Use Your Head” and “Politics, Government and The 
Public Utilities in New York City.” 


ORMER Mayor Hylan had announced himself a candidate 
Fe: Mayor, early in 1929. I had discontinued relations 

with him in 1925. On January 12th, 1929, I sent a state- 
ment to the newspapers on Hylan’s candidacy, as follows: 


It is my opinion that the gas and electric corporations in this city 
will not oppose John F, Hylan for Mayor against James J. Walker, 
who expects to be renominated. These corporations feel that they 
are safe with their high rates for utilities service, with either candi- 
date. If the United States Supreme Court sustains the Interbor- 
ough’s demand for a seven-cent fare, those who direct these cor- 
porations feel that Hylan will have a better chance of election than 
Walker. If the Court does not sustain the demand for a seven-cent 
fare, they feel that Walker will be re-elected because of a lack of 
effective opposition. The Republicans have not yet decided on a 
candidate for mayor, but will accept Hylan if they are ordered to 
do so. Most of the leaders oppose endorsing Hylan and are willing 
to take almost any other Democrat. If the Interborough wins the 
seven-cent fare decision, the Republican organization might be com- 
pelled to take Hylan as its candidate. Hylan has made friends with 
some of the utilities agents. 


He had only a few weeks previously, lunched with the Presi- 
dent of the Edison Company, the most important part of the 
Consolidated Gas System. 

Hylan was backed for Mayor by an organization known as 
the Better City Government League, financed by James J. Mor- 
gan, who had been associated with me in real estate. He was 
also supported by the Progressive Political League, headed by 
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James A. Mason. Morgan explained that he was induced to 
back Hylan by former Police Commissioner Richard E. Enright. 
After Morgan spent thirty thousand dollars backing Hylan, he 
realized that Hylan was acting without consulting him. Hylan 
later accepted an appointment from Mayor Walker as Children’s 
Court Judge, at seventeen thousand five hundred dollars a year, 
and left those who worked with him, in the lurch. Among them 
were some of those who were associated with him during his 
eight years as Mayor, including Magistrate David Hirshfield, 
Cornelius M. Sheehan and Francis P. Bent, who were with him 
in 1925. Morgan became disgusted with his political venture 
and Mason requested permission to use my name in place of 
Hylan’s, as the candidate of his organization. I told him that I 
would be a candidate only if nominated by the regular Demo- 
cratic party, and in that event I would be glad to accept their 
support. John F. Curry, who had assumed the leadership of 
Tammany Hall in April, 1929, was a friend of mine. He had 
to support Walker for re-election. In mentioning my candidacy, 
the Telegram on July 25th, 1929, said: “A boom for Harry Klein, 
who unearthed the Queens sewer scandal, for Borough President 
of Manhattan was started today. Klein has been affiliated with 
Tammany for many years, and has been a Deputy Commissioner 
of Accounts under John F. Hylan. He has threatened to run 
for Controller as the candidate of Save New York party.” I 
was not a candidate for Borough President, Controller or any 
other office, though I would have accepted the nomination for 
Mayor from the Democratic Party. Al Smith was also a can- 
didate for Mayor in 1929, though the public was not permitted 
to know it. The Evening World, dominated by Herbert Swope, 
let the cat out of the bag in an editorial in that newspaper on 
February 28th, 1929, headed, “Al Smith for Mayor,” and it 
quoted William M. Chadbourne, who in 1933 was Chairman of 
the LaGuardia Fusion Committee, as follows: “I do not believe 
there would be any need of Fusion for the city election next 
Fall if Al Smith would head the regular Democratic ticket in place 
of Mayor Walker. I consider Smith a great administrator and 
have a real regard for him.” The Evening World concluded its 
editorial by urging all those who want Al Smith for Mayor to 
“get together and persuade him by acclamation.” The Republi- 
can organization headed an alleged Fusion that year, and 
General James G. Harbord made the keynote speech, most of 
which was devoted to my exposure of the Queens Sewer graft. 
After he finished, the convention nominated Congressman La- 
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Guardia who had nothing whatever to do with the exposure. He 
was overwhelmingly defeated by Walker for Mayor. 


On January 27th, 1929, I sent a letter to Mayor Walker, pro- 
testing against the sale by the city, of a plot of ground (125x200), 
between Lexington and Park Avenues, running from 67th Street 
to 68th Street, to the Baptist Home for Aged, which had used 
the plot for sixty years at one dollar a year. The plot was worth 
one million dollars and was sold by the city for one hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand dollars, the Home setting up the fact that 
its lease from the city had forty years more to run, in deprecia- 
tion of its then selling value. Rockefeller gave the home one 
million dollars for the plot, and his son-in-law, Milton, has built 
a ten story apartment house on it. The Home undoubtedly 
credited Rockefeller with a gift of eight hundred and three thou- 
sand dollars. In commenting on my letter, the Herald said: 


Henry H. Klein, formerly a Deputy Commissioner of Accounts, 
who, as attorney for Queens taxpayers, first focused public atten- 
tion on the sewer scandal of that borough, has written Mayor 
Walker demanding that the city enter suit against the Baptist 
Home for the Aged to recover $803,000, the difference between the 
price for which the Home bought from the city last Fall, its site at 
116 East 68th Street, and the price for which it was resold last 
week to John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Rockefeller advanced the 
$197,000 with which the institution in September bought the prop- 
erty, which occupies nearly a third of the block between Park and 
Lexington Avenues from Sixty-seventh to Sixty-eighth Streets. 
The low price was set because of the encumbrance of a lease, with 
forty years still to run, under which the Home leased the site 
from the city for $1 a year. The sale abrogated the lease and gave 
the Home clear title to the property, which it recently transferred 
to the Empire Mortgage Company, a holding concern for the Rocke- 
fellers, for $1,000,000. ‘It seems to me,’ Mr. Klein wrote the Mayor, 
‘that the city was overreached in this transaction and that a com- 
plete investigation of all the circumstances should be made. It was 
probably represented to the city that the Baptist Home intended 
to erect a new structure on said plot in place of the present struc- 
ture, and that in order to do this it desired title to the property 
in place of a lease which it then held; otherwise there would be no 
valid reason for selling the parcel except at public auction. It 
looks as if the city’s charitable lease to the Home was used to de- 
preciate its selling value. The plot is 125 by 200 feet and is worth 
at least $1,000,000. As a taxpayer on whom part of this loss will 
fall, I request that you instruct the Corporation Counsel to begin 
an action against the Baptist Home for the Aged for the recovery 
of the difference between the price they paid the city for the prop- 
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erty and the price for which they sold it, namely, $803,000. It may 
be necessary to join the Empire Mortgage Company as party de- 
fendant.’ The city took no action to recover the difference ($803,- 
000), either from the Baptist Home or from Rockefeller. 


Mayor Walker was candidate for re-election that year, but he 
did not hesitate to act on the application of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad for an exchange of property in the bed of 12th 
Avenue and along the water front, which the Central had been 
trying to obtain from the city for many years, the details of 
which I tell in a previous chapter and in my book, “Politics, 
Government and the Public Utilities in New York City,” on 
pages 22 to 34. I appeared before the Board of Estimate in 
July, 1929 and opposed the change as planned and submitted 
memoranda in opposition, all of which are published in my book. 
Mayor Mitchel was defeated for re-election in 1917, mainly be- 
cause the public was aroused over his attempt to do the same 
thing. Walker was re-elected. Such is the fickleness of the 
people and the power of the press. Mayor Walker finally dis- 
regarded my opposition and approved the contracts with the 
New York Central, giving that railroad complete domination 
over the entire West Side of the city, and control over all food- 
stuffs and merchandise coming into the city through that railroad. 
The New York newspapers devoted considerable space to my 
opposition. On July 2nd, 1929, The Evening Telegram said: 


The vote was taken after a formal protest against final consid- 
eration at this time, was made by Henry H. Klein, attorney, who 
exposed the Queens sewer scandal and a Fusion candidate for 
Mayor. He spoke briefly before the Board, simply urging delay. 
Outside of the Board’s chamber he was more outspoken, saying 
that the contract delivered to the railroad, waterfront property 
worth two hundred million dollars. He made this and similar argu- 
ments in a memorandum he dispatched last night to all the mem- 
bers of the Board. Klein produced Sig Cedarstrom, real estate 
expert, who had acted in that capacity for the old Public Service 
Commission from 1913 to 1917, who said the value of city owned 
land carried in the contract at about nine million dollars was in 
reality about twenty-five million dollars. 


The New York Times on the same day said: 


Acting on his suspicion that the city is practically giving away 
valuable rights to the New York Central Railroad, Henry H. Klein, 
attorney of 261 Broadway, who was active in exposing the Queens 
sewer scandal, will appear before the Board of Estimate today to 
oppose ratification of the west side project for eliminating street 
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trackage. Mr. Klein sent a six-page protest to some members of 
the Board of Estimate yesterday. Final approval of the plan is 
scheduled for today. In making public a copy of his letter Mr. Klein 
declared that the property rights to be ceded to the railroad in re- 
turn for the elimination of its tracks at grade, would be worth in 
a few years between Two Hundred and Three Hundred Million 
Dollars. He charged that the city was yielding much of its in- 
valuable waterfront above Fifty-ninth Street, and that it stood to 
lose nineteen million dollars by a far too low appraisal of its other 
real estate involved in the transaction. There has been undue 
secrecy about the project, he asserted, and copies of official papers 
in the matter had‘been difficult to obtain. In his letter Mr. Klein 
warned the Board of Estimate that the project contemplated the 
physical reconstruction of the Hudson waterfront ‘for the benefit 
of the New York Central Railroad’ and at the expense of millions 
of dollars to the city. ‘If you sign this agreement,’ he said, ‘you 
ignore the police powers of the State to compel the railroad to 
remove its tracks from grade at its own expense, and you confer 
vested rights upon the railroad under a law which may be declared 
unconstitutional. You accept all the title of property deeded by the 
railroad whether they are valid or not, and you approve the inade- 
quate and erroneous appraisals made by the appraisers appointed 
under the law, without proper check as to values.’ Mr. Klein also 
questioned the legality of carrying out the project under the State 
grade-crossing elimination laws, in which case the State pays forty- 
nine percent of the cost. ‘It is not properly a grade-crossing elimi- 
nation project, he argued. ‘It is rather the reconstruction of a 
railroad, mainly at the public expense. It is the attempt of a rail- 
road to validate questionable rights and to secure greater rights 
from the city by the acts of its public officials.” He further chal- 
lenged the right of the railroad to act as the contractor for the city 
in the reconstruction work. ‘To deed the beds of all city streets 
crossed by the railroad gives the railroad an exclusive private right 
of way,’ he said. ‘This will save the railroad its full franchise tax, 
amounting to about $200,000 a year. The railroad’s perpetual right 
along the west side is for two tracks only. Under this agreement 
there seems to be no limit to the number of tracks that may be laid 
or operated.’ 


The New York World, on July 3rd, in reporting the meeting 
before the Board of Estimate the previous day, said: 


The agreement described in detail the lands to be exchanged, and 
it was over the valuation of these that Mr. Klein made his principal 
objections. ‘I am reliably informed,’ he said, ‘that a proper ap- 
praisal will fix the value of the city’s real estate at twenty-five mil- 
lion instead of nine million eight hundred eighty-four thousand and 
ninety-three dollars.’ To support this statement Mr. Klein produced 
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Mr. Cedarstrom who said that, although he had been denied maps 
of sufficient size to enable him to make a proper appraisal, he would 
value the lands at the higher figure. He pointed out that in 1916, 
when a similar proposal came before the Board but was defeated, 
the lands were valued at Twenty-five Million Dollars. Values now 
have gone down instead of up, according to the appraisals approved, 
which were drawn by three appraisers representing the city, the 
Transit Commission and the railroad. Mr. Klein criticized the fact 
that the appraisers had not considered that the land would be used 
for railroad purposes, especially where the tracks pass over private 
rights of way and thus were excluded from assessing of franchise 
taxes. Mayor Walker asserted the law did not permit appraisers 
to consider what uses the lands were to be put to, whereupon Mr. 
Klein retorted the Corporation Counsel should have questioned the 
legality of the law. Mr. Klein pleaded with the Board that the final 
approval be postponed sixty days, finally asking thirty days. The 
requests were refused by the Mayor, who vigorously cited the 
‘Death Avenue’ menace, declaring that grade crossings had been 
the agency which resulted more than any other in loss of life, and 
their elimination could not be postponed any longer. Mr. Klein’s 
appearance to object yesterday, as he did at the last meeting of 
the board, was deemed tardy by the Mayor, the attorney answering 
that ‘no one had been able to offer specific criticism of the agree- 
ment because it had not been available in its final printed form 
earlier than three weeks ago.’ Mr. Cedarstrom’s remarks were char- 
acterized by the Chair as ‘too general.’ ‘The New York Central, 
according to a decision of the Court of Appeals, could be compelled 
to remove its tracks at its own expense,’ Mr. Klein declared, quot- 
ing from the court’s opinion in another case, which held that the 
road’s right to operate on the west side was subject to the police 
power of the State. The plan, he added, is one which is ‘mainly 
for the benefit of the New York Central, and it involves the city 
in an expenditure of many millions of dollars for the reconstruc- 
tion of the railroad. It creates a freight monopoly that will enable 
the railroad to impose exorbitant charges on food products and 
merchandise and will deprive the city of many millions of dollars 
from its waterfront property!’ 


Under the law which permits the State of New York to spend 
up to three hundred million dollars for grade crossing removal, 
passed while Al Smith was Governor, the railroad had to elect 
within thirty days after its plan was approved by the authorities, 
whether it would do the work with its own funds or borrow from 
the State. On March 7th, 1929, the railroad corporation notified 
the authorities that it elected to do the work with its own funds. 
A few months later, it notified the State authorities that it wished 
to borrow fifteen million dollars from the State. This money 
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was loaned and additional millions were borrowed by the railroad 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Whether the 
State of New York will ever be reimbursed on its loan remains 
to be seen. 

On January 17th, 1930, a young lady named Belle Fein, who 
was bookkeeper in the Probation Bureau attached to the Court of 
General Sessions, was served with charges by her chief, Edwin F. 
Cooley. She was a civil service employee and could be removed 
only on charges. The young lady asked me to defend her, which 
I did. I took a statement of the facts and checked them up by 
interviewing at least fifteen other employees of the Bureau. They 
all agreed that Cooley was unfair to the girl and that his conduct 
in office was such that he should be removed. With that informa- 
tion, I visited some of the judges of the Court of General Ses- 
sions, under whom he was employed, informed them of the facts 
and told them I thought they should get rid of Cooley who was 
not a civil service employee. Cooley was well-advertised as a 
leader in probation work. He had published a book over his 
name, a large part of which was prepared by employees in the 
probation bureau. Raymond Moley, Professor of Sociology at 
Columbia University, wrote a foreword to this book. The Judges 
did not act on my suggestion that they remove Cooley, so I pre- 
pared an answer to the charges served on Miss Fein, in which 
she said: “That these charges constitute a vicious and cowardly 
attack by a man who is not fit to serve as Chief Probation Officer 
and who seeks to discredit me in an attempt to save himself from 
exposure. Before these charges were served on me and before 
Judge Koenig signed an order on January 7th, suspending me from 
duty, I was offered a leave of absence of several months with pay 
if I would resign ‘quietly’ at the end of that time. I declined 
this offer. I told Mr. Cooley several times last November and 
December that I would resign rather than continue under the con- 
ditions that existed and that I would leave on January Ist last if 
he would have my books audited by the Comptroller or Commis- 
sioner of Accounts before that time, because I was under bond of 
Ten Thousand Dollars. This he did not do. I went on sick leave 
on December 16th and remained away by doctor’s orders and on 
doctor’s certificate until January 7th, when I was served with the 
order of suspension. It was not until January 16th, nine days 
after I was suspended and a day before I was served with charges, 
that the Commissioner of Accounts began his examination of my 
books. If his examination is thorough, he will find misuse of 
public funds, waste and extravagance by Mr. Cooley. An in- 
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vestigation of Mr. Cooley’s conduct by your Board will disclose 
ample proof of his unfitness to hold office.” 

Each of the twenty-six specifications contained in Cooley’s 
complaint against Miss Fein, was properly answered. The Board 
of Judges realized that their Chief Probation Officer had outlived 
his usefulness in view of the answer and in view of what I had 
told them prior to that time, but they hesitated to remove him, 
so I submitted a copy of my answer to the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and asked him to investigate the counter-charges. Fol- 
lowing this, my client was served with fifty additional charges, to 
which she replied to the Judges of the Court of General Sessions, 
on March 3rd, partly as follows: “Answering Supplemental 
Charges against me by Edwin J. Cooley, Chief Probation Officer 
in the Court of General Sessions, dated February 20th, 1930, and 
served on me on the following day, containing Specifications num- 
bered from 26 to 75 inclusive, it is my opinion that these 
additional charges are in retaliation for the information which 
I recently furnished through my attorney, to the Commissioner 
of Accounts, with reference to the employment by Mr. Cooley of 
his sister as Chief Clerk, and in retaliation also to my assertion 
in my answer to the first set of charges served on me, that Mr. 
Cooley was not fit to serve as Chief Probation Officer and that 
the Commissioner of Accounts would find misuse of public funds, 
waste and extravagance. Information conveyed to the Commis- 
sioner of Accounts shows payment at the rate of One Hundred 
Sixty-six dollars and sixty-six cents a month, for May, June, 
July, August, September and most of April and October, 1929, 
to Mr. Cooley’s sister, a resident and school teacher of Buffalo, 
N. Y.” I concluded this answer for Miss Fein as follows: ‘The 
department is being conducted by Mr. Cooley largely for his own 
glorification and he resorts to tyranny and intimidation to impress 
on his subordinates that He is the Department. While the cost 
of the department increases, the actual work of probation per 
person decreases. The volume of Cooley publicity grows steadily 
because of his free use of the brains, ability and time of those 
employed under him. It is my opinion that the time has come for 
a thorough investigation of Mr. Cooley’s administration, if gen- 
uine probation work is to be saved.” 

On March 6th following, Cooley served a set of charges on 
Abraham Klein, Miss Fein’s fiancé and later her husband, who 
was a probation officer. I prepared an answer for Klein, who was 
not related to me in any way, to the Judges, in which I stated: 
“These charges are false and misleading and were concocted to 
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deceive you into discharging me as you did Belle Fein, my wife, 
who rendered more than two and a half years of faithful service 
as bookkeeper of the Probation Department. In view of your 
action in that matter, it appears useless to defend myself before 
you. You are being imposed upon and probation is being dis- 
credited by a hypocrite as Chief Probation Officer. If you are 
willing to learn the truth, I suggest that you rescind your action 
in dismissing Belle Fein, and that you hear her and myself and 
our witnesses, or that you request the Commissioner of Accounts 
to investigate Mr. Cooley’s conduct in office.” The Commissioner 
of Accounts substantiated my client’s counter-charges and Cooley 
and his Chief Assistant were suspended and dismissed. Cooley 
was indicted by the Grand Jury, charged with falsification of 
public payrolls, to which he pleaded “not guilty.” He was also 
charged with criminal libel by Klein and his wife, but this charge 
was withdrawn after he denied that he had made the statement 
attributed to him in one of the newspapers. Cooley also re- 
funded to the City one thousand and seventy-seven dollars, paid 
to his sister as an employee of the Probation Bureau while she 
was in Buffalo. Cooley was tried on the indictment and ac- 
quitted. 

While I was occupied with this matter, my time was also taken 
up with other matters of public importance. I was retained on 
behalf of William R. Hearst, to investigate the Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals, of which William E. Walsh was Chairman. 
In fulfillment of that purpose, I requested permission to examine 
certain records of the Board, which permission was denied. I 
then sought an order of the Court to obtain such permission, 
which was ultimately granted by the Board itself. As a result 
of my investigation and disclosures, the Federal district attorney 
investigated the income tax statements of Walsh and Dr. William 
F. Doyle, who enjoyed a lucrative practice before that Board. 
Walsh was indicted by the New York County Grand Jury and he 
and Dr. Doyle were both indicted by the Federal Grand Jury on 
income tax charges. After his indictment, Walsh handed his 
resignation to Mayor Walker. The jury that tried Dr. Doyle 
disagreed and Doyle was never re-tried. The indictments against 
Walsh were dismissed. 

While I was thus engaged, a committee of women called on me 
on May 20th, and asked me to represent the widow of Oscar 
Hammerstein, who had been arrested on a charge of immorality, 
the accusation being made by a plain clothes detective named 
McHugh, who went to the hotel at Lexington Avenue and 47th 
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Street, where Mrs. Hammerstein was staying, entered her room 
and then swore that he gave her money for immoral purposes. 
I investigated the facts and before the charge was heard by the 
Magistrate, I wrote Mayor Walker on May 23rd, as follows: 


Dear Mr. Mayor: 

Permit me to call your attention to the case of Mrs. Oscar Ham- 
merstein, widow of the late impressario, whom you so generously 
aided in Paris three years ago. Mrs. Hammerstein has been living 
for the past several months at the Hotel Winthrop, on the north- 
east corner of Lexington Avenue and 47th Street. On Monday, 
May 12th last, a man whom she did not know, knocked on her door 
in the afternoon and entered her room. She had been negotiating 
for a loan through a lawyer, and the man who entered her room 
pretended that he was the lawyer’s client who was to make the loan. 
He said he did not have the full amount with him and thrust Thirty 
Dollars into her hand, saying, “You need something until I am able 
to give you the rest of the money in a day or two.’ Mrs. Hammer- 
stein declined to take the money, saying she had enough in her pos- 
session to tide her over, but he insisted on her taking it and she put 
it on a shelf in a closet. Thereupon he revealed that he was a police 
officer and told Mrs. Hammerstein that she was under arrest on a 
charge of prostitution. I am not disclosing any of the other details 
because the examination has been set for next Thursday in the Jef- 
ferson Market Women’s Court. Mrs. Hammerstein was taken to 
two police stations and held over-night in a cell although the arrest 
was made at about four o’clock in the afternoon. In the interest 
of decent womanhood and in the interest of the police department, 
I ask you to institute a thorough investigation into this case. If the 
facts as told me by Mrs. Hammerstein and others are true, a grave 
offense or a great mistake has been made by the police officer who 
made the arrest and those involved with him. If this is the kind 
of work that is being done in prostitution cases, I think that you 
and the Police Commissioner should know of it and that the process 
should be changed. I hope that your investigation will be com- 
pleted before Mrs. Hammerstein comes up for examination next 
Thursday and that as a result, the complaining officer will withdraw 
the charge which is the vilest that can be made against a woman, 
and acknowledge his error. 


The hearing before Magistrate Earl Smith was begun on May 
29th and adjourned a few days at my request. The officer who 
arrested Mrs. Hammerstein testified. In reporting that hearing, 
the Evening Post said: “His testimony was frequently inter- 
rupted by Henry H. Klein, counsel for Mrs. Hammerstein, who 
justified his painstaking and detailed questioning by declaring, 
‘It is necessary that this woman be protected from a perjurer.’ ” 
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The trial was concluded the following day and the Court found 
Mrs. Hammerstein guilty. Arthur Hammerstein, her step-son, 
offered to contribute to Mrs. Hammerstein’s support and did so 
for several weeks while Mrs. Hammerstein was abroad. She 
returned because the promised support ceased. While she was 
abroad, I appealed her conviction without her knowledge. The 
conviction was reversed. The higher court did not believe the 
testimony of the arresting officer and those other officers who 
corroborated him. Mrs, Hammerstein was penniless though her 
husband left several theatres and other property, possession of 
which was obtained by Hammerstein’s children by his first wife. 
In order to enable Mrs. Hammerstein to earn a living, I started 
her in the business of selling apples at Chambers Street and 
Broadway, out of which she supported herself for a while. Later 
she sued her step-son, Arthur, through another attorney, on the 
promise of support which he made in the Magistrate’s Court, and 
obtained a verdict in her favor. The expense of Mrs. Hammer- 
stein’s defense and appeal was defrayed by Mary A. Hamilton, 
former policewoman, and myself. None of the other women who 
solicited my services for Mrs. Hammerstein, contributed. Shortly 
after I obtained a reversal of the Hammerstein conviction, I was 
retained on behalf of another woman who had been “framed” by 
the police in a similar arrest. This young lady, Rose Davis, and 
her companion, Marion Godfrey, were entertainers in a night 
club where they worked for a living. The police had developed 
a practice of using stool-pigeons to lead girls into compromising 
positions in hotels and elsewhere, and arresting them on a charge 
of immoral conduct. In nearly every case, the victim was con- 
victed on the testimony of the arresting officer, who invariably 
failed to produce the alleged “unknown man” who acted as decoy. 
In defending Miss Davis, I learned that the alleged “unknown 
man” and his companion who trapped the two girls, were ex- 
convicts. I gave this information before the trial, to Chief Magis- 
trate Joseph E. Corrigan, and requested that he listen to the tes- 
timony with the presiding magistrate, which he did. As a result 
of my disclosures, the charges against the girls were dismissed 
and the police officers were held for perjury. One of the two 
“unknown men” was arrested in Baltimore on a warrant issued 
by Judge Corrigan, and “jumped” his bail of Seventy-five Hun- 
dred dollars. The police officers were suspended from duty pend- 
ing trial and reinstated after acquittal. 

As a result of my exposures in the Hammerstein and the Rose 
Davis-Marion Godfrey cases, Isidor J. Kresel, who was counsel 
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for the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court in its investiga- 
tion of the lower courts, began an intensive investigation into the 
“framing” of women and their conviction by Magistrates. He 
obtained a copy of the testimony I produced in these two cases. 
Several magistrates resigned or were removed and the number of 
women arraigned in the Court on vice charges, dropped from 
about one hundred a day to five. In nearly every case of con- 
viction, as I stated previously, the arresting officer had used ex- 
convicts or others of low character, as decoys. In reporting on 
my work in these cases after Mrs. Hammerstein’s conviction was 
reversed and after the two girls were acquitted, The Herald, on 
November 23rd, said: “Henry H. Klein, who defended Mrs. 
Hammerstein, has appealed to Mayor Walker to direct an in- 
quiry into the behavior of the police witnesses in this case. Isidor 
J. Kresel, lawyer for the inquiry into the Magistrate’s Courts, has 
been asked to investigate the Hammerstein and other cases in 
which it is alleged that charges of immorality are made against 
women for blackmail.” In explaining the origin of the exposure 
of the Magistrate’s Courts, by the Appellate Division, I wrote a 
letter to The New York World, which they printed on December 
Ist, 1930, as follows: 


In the leading editorial in The World on ‘The Vice Graft’ you 
say, ‘Yet nothing was done until the present proceedings got started.’ 
By that I take it you mean that no official action was taken by the 
authorities to stop the ‘framing’ of women by members of the 
various police vice squads. In this you are mistaken. On July 7 
last, after I was retained as attorney for Rose Davis, who was 
arrested by officers Halpern and Sullivan and charged with prosti- 
tution, I wrote Judge Joseph E. Corrigan, who was made chief 
magistrate by Mayor Walker a few weeks before, that my client 
and her companion, Marion Godfrey, were ‘framed.’ Judge Corri- 
gan himself went to the Women’s Court on July 8th when the case 
against these two girls was tried and sat with Magistrate Earl B 
Smith to hear the testimony. The complaint against the girls was 
dismissed and Judge Corrigan immediately ordered a copy of the 
testimony. From that day until the present time Judge Corrigan 
has been active in exposing conditions. Judge Corrigan also ordered 
a copy of the testimony in the case against Mrs. Oscar Hammer- 
stein. This testimony consists of 363 pages. He read this testimony 
through and then called on Mayor Walker and informed the mayor 
that the work of the various vice squads needed stricter super- 
vision. He also informed the Mayor that he intended to order the 
arrest of officers Halpern and Sullivan. The mayor directed that 
Judge Corrigan go the limit. With this as a beginning, Judge Cor- 
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rigan and I worked together from July until October 14, when 
formal charges were made against officers Halpern and Sullivan. 
Judge Corrigan himself heard the complaint in his chambers and 
held both officers in $1,000 bail for hearing. The hearing was held 
a week later when the bail was increased to $5,000 in each case 
These officers were subsequently indicted and are now awaiting 
trial. Several weeks ago Judge Corrigan issued a warrant for Hal 
Gibson, one of the ‘stools’ in the Davis-Godfrey case. Gibson was 
arrested by Corrigan’s officer in Baltimore and held in $7,500 bail. 
Corrigan also issued a warrant at the same time for Marty Booth, 
the other ‘stool’ involved in this case, who is a fugitive with Gib- 
son, who jumped his bail in Baltimore. If Judge Corrigan had not 
gone after the two police officers because he was convinced that 
they had ‘framed’ the Davis and Godfrey girls, there would have 
been no exposure today. The practice would have continued and 
probably gotten worse. Your editorial, therefore, does not give 
credit where credit is due. 


During the month of October, 1930, I appeared before Su- 
preme Court Justice Phillip J. McCook, as a “friend of the court” 
to show that the amount fixed by him to be paid by the City in 
condemnation of the Libby Hotel, at Delancey and Chrystie 
Streets, was grossly excessive and that on the basis of the award 
allowed (two million, eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars), 
the cost of the building figured at the rate of one dollar and 
sixty-one cents a cubic foot as against one dollar a cubic foot for 
the most expensively erected hotel in the City. Judge McCook 
disregarded my figures and confirmed the award. Supreme 
Court Justice Joseph F. Crater, who suddenly and mysteriously 
disappeared after this award was made and has never been lo- 
cated, was receiver of rents for the Libby Hotel, before condem- 
nation proceedings were begun by the City. Crater’s disappear- 
ance is undoubtedly linked with the award. It is my opinion that 
he was murdered to prevent him from receiving a one-third split 
of a million dollars, out of the award, or that he disappeared in 
fear of exposure. 

As a result of the closing of the City Trust Company and the 
Bank of United States a run was started on several other banks 
in Greater New York. The people had lost confidence in banks 
and bankers. I realized that unless this run were stopped, other 
banks that were solvent, would have to close. The run started on 
Thursday, December 12th, 1930, and continued Friday and Sat- 
urday. I realized that no banker could say anything that would 
stop the run, so I prepared a statement which I asked Mayor 
Walker to issue over the radio and through the newspapers. The 
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Mayor was on his way to the Army-Navy Football game on Sat- 
urday, December 14th, when I submitted the statement to him. 
His only response was “Suppose the banks fail after I give this 
out, what then?” I said, “That’s the chance you have to take, 
otherwise many banks will fail.” The Mayor did not hesitate 
to direct his assistant Kerrigan, to see that the statement was 
read immediately over the radio and given to all the morning and 
evening newspapers. All the principal broadcasting stations in 
Greater New York read the statement several times each on Sat- 
urday afternoon and all the newspapers Saturday and Sunday, 
printed it. On Monday morning, there were less than half a 
dozen persons in front of the banks seeking to withdraw their 
money. The “run” was stopped. The following is the statement: 


I am informed that depositors in banks are becoming alarmed 
by the closing of the Bank of United States and are drawing their 
full deposits out of other banks in the city. Such action, if general, 
would only embarrass even the strongest and most sound banks to 
provide cash enough suddenly to meet these demands and also 
affords a fine field for pickpockets and thieves. No bank keeps all 
of its depositors’ money in cash in its vaults at one time. The bank 
not only provides a safe method of keeping money for depositors, 
but in order to succeed as a business institution it must lend money 
on notes, bonds and mortgages, and to business men to carry on 
their business. If all of the money in all of the banks was to be 
called for by the depositors at the same time all business would 
have to stop. Let me urge depositors not to become stampeded about 
their deposits in the banks, The financial structure of the country 
and the city, through the Clearing House Association, as well as 
the Federal Reserve System, is organized to safeguard the deposits 
and the savings of the public. Depositors should only draw what 
they need and should not be frightened into withdrawing from the 
banks any more than they need. If the depositors have drawn 
money from their banks that they do not need, they should redeposit 
it and not spread alarming fears and rumors, and they should not 
take the chance of losing their savings by carrying money around 
with them on their persons or by trying to secrete it in some place 
in their home. This will only encourage robberies and add more 
burdens not only to the police but to all concerned. 


On March 7th, 1931, the City Club of New York filed charges 
with Governor Roosevelt against District Attorney Thomas C. 
T. Crain, seeking the latter’s removal from office on various 
grounds. These charges were turned over to former Judge 
Samuel Seabury, who had investigated the Magistrate’s Courts 
as Referee, with Isidor J. Kresel as attorney, following my dis- 
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closures of the “framing” of women on vice charges. Hearings 
were held by Judge Seabury on the Crain charges until May 30th 
and on September Ist, Governor Roosevelt made public Seabury’s 
report, recommending the dismissal of the charges. In an effort 
to prove the accusation of incompetency against Crain, Seabury 
acting as Commissioner in the investigation, placed Professor 
Raymond Moley on the witness stand. Moley testified on Fri- 
day, May Ist, from a set of charts that he had prepared, to prove 
that Crain was incompetent. These charts purported to show 
that Crain obtained the smallest percentage of convictions in 
felony cases during twenty-five years and that he obtained a 
larger percentage of misdemeanor convictions than any other 
district attorney, the inference being that Crain accepted mis- 
demeanor pleas in cases that should have been tried as felonies. 
Judge Crain’s chief assistant, Albert Unger, telephoned me on 
the night of May Ist and asked me to be in the district attorney’s 
office the following morning. I spent from ten o’clock in the 
morning until one-thirty o’clock in the afternoon with him and 
the district attorney. I analyzed each of the charts and showed 
that the felony chart was not a percentage chart but an “average” 
chart, figured on a false basis. J showed that Moley, in his tes- 
timony, did not give Judge Crain credit for his assistants who 
were engaged in prosecuting cases other than felonies (about 
half the force), but that he divided the total number of Crain’s 
assistants (sixty-four) into the total number of felony convic- 
tions under Crain, and compared the result with the result ob- 
tained by dividing the number of assistants under Jerome 
(thirty) into the number of felony convictions under Jerome. 
Jerome was district attorney prior to 1910. He had no assistants 
assigned to the Magistrates’ Courts. Crain had about twenty. 
Between the time Jerome was district attorney and the time Crain 
was district attorney, misdemeanor offenses rose from a maxi- 
mum larceny of twenty-five to a maximum larceny of one hun- 
dred dollars. It was obvious that more persons stole up to one 
hundred dollars than up to twenty-five dollars. Moley did not 
know that the limit had been increased. His chart was based on 
the theory that the limit was the same under Crain and Jerome. 
His testimony proving Crain incompetent by charts, was demol- 
ished the following Monday or Tuesday, when he was cross- 
examined by Samuel Untermyer and Siegfried Hartman, for 
Judge Crain, on the analyses I made. The newspapers had an- 
nounced in eight-column headlines on May Ist, that Judge Crain 
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would be removed on Moley’s testimony. On September Ist, 
Judge Seabury recommended the dismissal of the charges against 
Crain. The Herald had this to say on that day regarding the 
charts: “As to the widely publicized charts of Professor Ray- 
mond Moley, accepted by many as evidence that Mr. Crain was 
the worst prosecutor in twenty-five years, Mr. Seabury said he 
did not ‘think that weight should be given to them’ as a com- 
parison between prosecutors, ‘in view of the varying and chang- 
ing conditions which may have existed under different District 
Attorneys.’ ” 

On March 17th, 1931, the City Affairs Committee of which 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes was Chairman and Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, Vice-Chairman, filed charges with Governor Roosevelt, 
asking the removal of Mayor Walker. Wise was a particular 
friend of Al Smith. Charles E. Kerrigan, the Mayor’s assistant, 
issued a statement in which he charged that the charges against 
District Attorney Crain and Mayor Walker were inspired by per- 
sons desiring to protect the directors and officers of the Bank of 
United States. Emory R. Buckner was attorney for Saul Singer, 
Vice-President of the Bank of United States, who was under 
indictment and later convicted and sent to Sing Sing. I informed 
Kerrigan that persons in the office of Mr. Buckner had helped pre- 
pare the charges against Crain. Max D. Steuer was a Special Assis- 
tant District Attorney under Crain, prosecuting the officers and di- 
rectors of the Bank of United States. Steuer and Isidor J. Kresel, 
who was assistant to Judge Seabury, to whom the charges against 
Crain and Walker were referred, were known to be unfriendly. 
Kresel was a director of the Bank of United States and its gen- 
eral counsel. I gave Steuer the same information I gave Kerri- 
gan. If Crain were removed, his successor might dispense with 
Steuer’s services as Special Prosecutor and Buckner’s client might 
benefit. Buckner was a member of one of the principal com- 
mittees of the Bar Association. Steuer sent for Buckner and 
told him his information. Buckner was flabbergasted and after 
he left Steuer’s office, sent a letter to Steuer only in partial ex- 
planation. The letter was published in full in The Herald on 
March 21st, along with a statement from Buckner in which he 
admitted that Charles C. Burlingham, President of the Bar Asso- 
ciation, “consulted” John M. Harlan, Buckner’s associate, with 
regard to the preparation of the charges. Harlan had worked 
with Buckner in the prosecution of Connolly after I exposed the 
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Queens sewer graft and was associated with him in Singer’s 
defense. 

Governor Roosevelt forwarded the charges against Mayor 
Walker to Commissioner Seabury who was counsel to the Hof- 
stadter Legislative Committee appointed in March, 1931, to in- 
vestigate the administration of the city government under Mayor 
Walker. Before these charges were made, applications were 
pending before the Board of Estimate for franchises for the 
operation of bus routes in all parts of the city. The B. M. T. was 
the chief applicant. It wanted franchises for Brooklyn and 
Queens and it wanted its allies in Manhattan and The Bronx to 
get the franchises in those boroughs. Clarence Shearn was gen- 
eral counsel for the B. M. T., and Chairman Delaney of the Board 
of Transportation was favorably inclined. The Board held hear- 
ings in Committee and was on the point of awarding franchises 
when, I stepped into the picture on February 17, 1931. I had 
been retained by the Green Bus Lines, Inc., to urge their applica- 
tion for franchises for six routes in Manhattan and three in 
Queens, which they were operating. I appeared before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole of the Board of Estimate on that day, when 
the proposed franchise was submitted by Chairman Delaney. 1 
requested a copy of the proposed franchise and Delaney replied 
that he did not have an extra copy for me, though he gave copies 
to the attorneys for the B. M. T., Fifth Avenue Coach Company 
and New York Railways. Mayor Walker handed me his copy. 
The New York American quotes me as saying at that meeting: 
“It looks as if anyone who doesn’t own a car line, is barred from 
getting a bus franchise.” 

The Green Bus Lines, Inc., was composed of individuals who 
were operating one hundred and eighty-six buses on the routes 
mentioned, on temporary permits. They had been operating in 
that manner about twelve years and their application for a fran- 
chise had been before the Board about six years. I appeared at 
each meeting of the Board and its Committee thereafter and rep- 
resentatives of the favored corporations began to realize that the 
Mayor was in no hurry to act on their applications though they 
had been given to understand that they alone would get fran- 
chises. They began to doubt that the Mayor would favor them. 
Walker was showing too much consideration to me as attorney 
for Green Bus Lines, Inc. and they felt that Walker might even 
turn them down on the so-called “unification” plan, which had 
been hatching for several years and which was advocated by 
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Chairman Delaney and Samuel Untermyer who was so-called 
volunteer counsel to the State Transit Commission. Delaney and 
Untermyer were working together for this alleged “unification” 
for several years, until a bill was passed in the Legislature in the 
Spring of 1931, legislating the State Transit Commission out of 
jurisdiction in the matter of negotiations between the rapid transit 
companies and the City of New York. Untermyer felt that De- 
laney was responsible for this legislative act. He also felt that 
the plan was about to go over and that he would lose prestige and 
whatever went with it, if he was not “in” at the finish. He had 
recommended to the Transit Commission that five hundred and 
twelve million dollars be paid by the City to the companies for 
their properties, but after he “broke” with Delaney, he reduced 
this figure several times down to four hundred and thirty million 
dollars. He now represents the I. R. T. and Manhattan “L” 
stockholders on a large contingent retainer. The B. M. T. was 
interested in having Walker “investigated.” He had defeated 
the increase in fare to seven cents granted by Federal Judge Man- 
ton a few years before, and he was “stalling,” they concluded, 
on “unification” because it meant an increased fare no matter 
what Untermyer or any of its other advocates said to the con- 
trary. Walker knew that an increased fare was not justified and 
that it would react adversely against the democratic organization 
in Greater New York. 

The charges against Walker were heard by the Legislative 
Committee in open session in the State Court House. Judge Sea- 
bury had appointed twenty-one lawyers as assistants, and he was 
well supplied with every other kind of aid including “phony” 
publicity. His investigation lasted four months, The legislature 
had appropriated two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to de- 
fray expenses and on assuming the duties of Counsel on April 
8th, Judge Seabury asked for an additional two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. The total cost of the investigation was eight 
hundred thousand dollars, the largest sum ever spent by an in- 
vestigating committee in the State. Judge Seabury recommended 
the removal of Mayor Walker, who resigned while Governor 
Roosevelt was sitting in a judicial capacity, hearing Walker’s de- 
fense of the disclosures before the Legislative Committee. Mar- 
tin Conboy was the governor’s counsel and John J. Curtin de- 
fended Walker. Former Governor Smith was particularly inter- 
ested in the outcome because he was intimately associated with 
the leading stockholders of the B. M. T. and Judge Seabury. 
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Smith and Walker were not friends at the time. Curtin’s defense 
of Walker was not prompted by Smith who was a B. M. T. ally. 

On July Ist, 1931, the Board of Estimate awarded a fee of one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars to Leonard Wallstein, attor- 
ney and Citizens Union patriot, as Special Counsel retained by 
the city to secure the reduction of awards to property owners for 
property taken for construction of the boardwalk at Rockaway. 
For several months prior to that time, Wallstein had received ten 
thousand dollars a month for himself and staff (including office 
rent), of which two thousand dollars a month was personal com- 
pensation. In addition to the one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars which was in the nature of a bonus, the Board awarded 
ninety thousand dollars to continue Wallstein’s services at the 
rate of ten thousand dollars a month until the end of the year. 
Wallstein’s salary from the Citizens Union was twelve thousand 
dollars a year. He received about twenty times as much from 
the City. Before Wallstein was retained by the city, the property 
owners of Rockaway against whom this award was assessed, had 
organized a protest and appeared before Justice Dunne who made 
the awards, in an effort to have the proceedings reopened and 
the awards reduced. Led by an attorney named Max Tachna, of 
Rockaway, the committee appeared before the Board of Estimate 
and demanded that the city relieve the taxpayers by bearing part 
of the burden. They also requested that Wallstein be retained as 
special counsel. Wallstein had investigated condemnation awards 
for the Commissioner of Accounts and was well known for ruth- 
lessness. The Rockaway Committee had prepared data on which 
their demands for reduction of Rockaway awards were based 
and Judge Dunne finally reduced the awards four and a half 
million dollars by compromise with the claimants to whom the 
original awards totalling twelve million dollars were made. The 
payment of one hundred and sixty thousand dollars to Wallstein 
was brought up in the Board of Estimate without any formal 
notice, by Corporation Counsel Hilly who asked the passage of 
a resolution authorizing this extra fee. I was present at the 
Board meeting and immediately stepped forward and opposed 
the payment. In reporting my objection, The Times, on July 2nd, 
1931, said, “Declaring that most of the credit for the saving in 
awards belongs to the Board of Estimate and to civic leaders in 
the Rockaways, Mr. Klein said that Mr. Wallstein’s part in the 
proceeding was being magnified. Mr. Klein then called attention 
to the two thousand dollars a month allowed Mr. Wallstein per- 
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sonally during the last eight months and said that with the regu- 
lar retainer, Mr. Wallstein’s personal fee up to that time was one 
hundred and seventy-six thousand dollars.’ The Post on July 
2nd, said, “Mr. Klein said that the credit for the city’s success at 
Far Rockaway should go to the Board of Estimate and to Su- 
preme Court Justice Dunne, who made the awards!” The Herald 
on the same day said, “Mr. Klein argued that Mr. Wallstein had 
re-opened no single case in presenting his evidence to ask for a 
revision of the tentative awards.” 


I intended to enjoin the city from paying this extra fee to 
Wallstein and was preparing papers for that purpose when I 
learned that the corporation counsel had sent the voucher for 
one hundred and sixty thousand dollars to the comptroller’s office 
on the afternoon of July 1, and that it was paid the following 
morning—the fastest on record. In reviewing the list of special 
counsel fees paid by the City in 1929, 1930 and 1931, the Evening 
Post on July 7th shows that the total payments to Wallstein up 
to that time aggregated two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and said: “Henry H. Klein, the lawyer, who before the Board 
of Estimate waged a stiff fight against the Wallstein fee, today 
remarked that the speed with which the city has paid the fee to 
Mr. Wallstein is particularly unwarranted, because his work is 
unfinished and some of the decisions upon which the large recom- 
pense is based, may be upset by higher courts. ‘He was ap- 
pointed,’ Mr. Klein said, ‘not as a real estate expert, for he was 
not that, but because there had been so much publicity about him 
and the Rockaway people knew his name. He has been paid 
regularly by the month and there are six months to come and 
now he is given one hundred and sixty thousand dollars addi- 
tional. Before he is through there may be some appeals by per- 
sons whose awards have been cut down and some awards may 
be increased. Therefore the large payment to Mr. Wallstein is 
at least premature. This fee is more than the total of all of the 
salaries of all the members of the Board of Estimate during the 
time Wallstein was employed. I have been retained by the City 
as special counsel in the past and so have others, but no one ever 
received a percentage payment, as in this case. The Controller 
recently asked the passage of a resolution providing for a fixed 
basis for fees, but that was defeated.’”’ Two years before Wall- 
stein received this tremendous fee from the city, he was paid 
thirty thousand dollars by the school teachers in a kindergarten 
grade, whose salaries were increased one million six hundred 
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thousand dollars a year as a result of Wallstein’s efforts. The 
increase was two hundred and forty-six dollars a year for each 
teacher. Wallstein was retained to represent these teachers and 
he successfully negotiated with the Board of Education and 
Board of Estimate. Each teacher in the grade was assessed from 
one to twelve dollars to pay Mr. Wallstein’s fee. 


As a result of the general business depression, following the 
stock market collapse in 1929, many thousands of persons were 
unable to earn a living and went on unemployment relief. In 
1931, after Walker resigned and McKee was Mayor, the city was 
asked to appropriate twenty million dollars for relief purposes. 
I reminded the Board of Estimate that the taxpayers were unable 
to provide such funds in addition to budgetary expenditures and 
suggested that those who caused the unemployment be compelled 
to support the unemployed. The New York Times, in reporting 
my statement, on August 25th, said: ‘Mr. Klein said the city 
could not go on appropriating money without limit, but suggested 
that private wealth could be taxed without throwing the whole 
burden on those who pay rent and taxes.” I reminded the Board 
that the City of New York did not discharge any employees nor 
did the taxpayers cause the unemployment, which was caused by 
those of excessive wealth who control industry and monopoly, 
and that it was their duty to re-employ those they discharged. I 
appeared before the Board of Estimate several times on this sub- 
ject while Walker, McKee and O’Brien were Mayor and always 
urged that those of excessive wealth be compelled to support the 
unemployed. While the bankers were throwing the unemploy- 
ment burden on the taxpayers, they were “holding up” the city 
for five and three-quarter percent and six percent interest on 
city bonds while they were lending money to smaller cities and 
private industrial corporations at three and four percent. I ap- 
peared before the Board on June 7th, 1932, and protested against 
the bankers’ demands which were presented by Charles E. Mit- 
chell, President of the National City Bank, and Winthrop Al- 
drich, son-in-law of John D. Rockefeller, President of the Chase 
Bank. The Herald, in its issue the following morning, said, 
“Henry H. Klein demanded that the city cease appropriating 
money for the unemployed until the Rockefellers and Morgans 
had put up one hundred million dollars out of profits they had 
made during the boom period!’ The Times on the same day 
printed: “Henry H. Klein declared that large utilities companies 
were responsible for a good part of existing unemployment and 
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declared that they had shifted their burden to the city. He con- 
tended that the city should not expend another cent on relief work 
until the utilities crowd re-employed those they discharged.” The 
Times, on July 10th, said: “Mayor McKee’s announcement that 
he would seek a city-wide view on further relief appropriations, 
came in answer to the statement of Henry H. Klein, complaining 
about continued appropriations which were not required of the 
city by any law. From the standpoint of the taxpayer, Mr. Klein 
said there was little if any justification for this continued burden. 
‘The Board of Estimate is afraid to cut down these appropria- 
tions for fear of what might happen,’ added Mr. Klein. ‘It’s not 
fair,’ he said, ‘to spend two million or three million dollars a 
month when the city is in such financial straits. The city did not 
create this problem. Private monopoly created it by discharging 
employes.’ ” 

President Mitchell of the National City Bank appeared before 
the Board of Estimate on October 16, 1932, and demanded that 
the city “balance” its budget or go without funds from the 
bankers. Acting Mayor McKee presided. “The investing public 
has lost confidence in the city government,” explained Mr. Mit- 
chell, who condemned the administration of Mayor Walker for 
extravagance. I intended to reply that the bankers encouraged 
all the “extravagance” and that the investing public had lost con- 
fidence, not in the city government, but in the bankers, but Mayor 
McKee would not permit me to do so. “Mr. Mitchell is here by 
my invitation,” said McKee, “and no one else will be permitted 
to talk.” Mr. Mitchell’s talk was part of the bankers’ propa- 
ganda to extract a high rate of interest on loans and to elect a 
new municipal administration the following month. The Citizens’ 
Budget Commission, recently organized and headed by Peter 
Grimm, Rockefeller’s real estate agent, was doing the same thing 
as Mitchell—condemning the city administration and propagan- 
dizing for a new one favorable to Rockefeller. In reporting Mr. 
Mitchell’s appearance before the Board, the Flushing Journal on 
October 17th, said: “Henry H. Klein, Manhattan Attorney, who 
precipitated the Queens sewer scandal, attempted to interrupt, 
saying that the true picture of the situation had not been pre- 
sented, but Mayor McKee cut him off by saying that the meeting 
was called exclusively for the purpose of hearing Mr. Mitchell.” 
The Rockefeller Citizens’ Budget Commission appeared at almost 
every meeting of the Board of Estimate during 1932 to advertise 
itself favorably with the taxpayers and condemn the democratic 
administration. On October 27th, the World-Telegram said: 
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“Henry H. Klein blamed the greater part of the city’s financial 
ills on the two hundred million dollar debt service cost, and at- 
tributed these to the cost of improvements urged on the city by 
the same persons who are now pleading for economy as members 
of the Citizens’ Budget Commission. Mr. Grimm and his fellow 
members, he said, had sponsored all the expensive improvements 
for which the City is now paying dearly. Mr. Klein said the City 
ought to be getting a return on franchises granted to light, gas 
and ’phone companies. He also said the Conduit Companies owe 
the City twenty-eight million dollars.” During the Mayoralty 
campaign that year (1932) I mailed many thousand copies of a 
leaflet headed, “Will Rockefeller and His Utilities Ring Be Able 
to Grab Control of the City Government?”, explaining the po- 
litical purpose of the Citizens’ Budget Commission and the so- 
called Committee of One Thousand, organized by William J. 
Schieffelin. My leaflet, which is published on pages 17 to 21 of 
my book, “Politics, Government and the Public Utilities in New 
York City,” helped to defeat the Rockefeller purpose. It read in 
part as follows: 


The Rockefeller political campaign is under way. It started 
several months ago with the organization of a so-called Citizens’ 
Budget Commission, ostensibly for the purpose of reducing taxes, 
and the so-called Committee of One Thousand, organized by Wm. 
J. Schieffelin. This is the usual ‘bunk’ resorted to by Rockefeller 
campaign managers in city campaigns. The Rockefellers have tried 
for more than twenty years to grab control of government in New 
York City, spending large sums of money for this purpose each 
time. They succeeded once when John Purroy Mitchel was elected 
Mayor. Since that time the Rockefellers have steadily increased 
their holdings in the gas, electric, telephone and traction corpora- 
tions in New York City, until today they own the largest share. 
They also own the largest single share of bonds of the City of New 
York and receive the largest single annual return from the city 
on this investment; they also own and lease more real estate in 
New York City than any other person or family. Naturally, the 
Rockefellers want to grab control of government in this city, no 
matter how they disguise their purpose. They want to nominate 
and elect their own candidates who will further their interests in 
New York City, amounting to at least Five Hundred Million Dol- 
lars. This is only about one-quarter of the total Rockefeller wealth. 
What, therefore, can be expected from the Rockefeller-controlled 
Citizens’ Budget Commission dominated by the well-known and 
familiar Rockefeller agents? Here we have the perennial and 
ubiquitous Sir Raymond Fosdick, Knight of the Rockefeller garters ; 
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and Henry Bruere who for many years was one of the directors 
of the Rockefeller-controlled Bureau of Municipal Research which 
made a lot of noise in the newspapers and cost the City of New 
York a lot of money, years ago. Here we have Peter Grimm of 
the firm of William A. White & Son, which handles most of the 
Rockefeller real estate in New York City, and Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University, which is receiving about 
Four Million Dollars a year ground rent for the land occupied by 
Rockefeller City. Other important members of this Rockefeller- 
controlled Citizens’ Budget Commission are Ivy L. Lee, who has 
directed the Rockefeller publicity for many years; Thomas M. 
Debevoise, personal attorney to the Rockefellers and director of 
the Chase National Bank and the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
controlled by the Rockefellers; and Hugh S. Robertson, who is 
Secretary and Treasurer of the construction corporation building 
‘Rockefeller City’ in the heart of Manhattan. 


On December 13th, 1932, I appeared at a Special Session of 
the State Legislature as Counsel for the Civil Service Forum of 
the State in opposition to a so-called Emergency Bill introduced 
at the demand of the bankers, providing for the reduction of 
salaries of all Civil Service employees. These employees had 
contributed part of their salaries for two years to unemployment 
relief and they objected to a change in the law permitting a re- 
duction of their salaries below the rates fixed by the Board of 
Estimate, while the bankers and utilities corporations were “trim- 
ming” the city. The bankers had informed the City that unless 
this reduction were made, they would not lend the large sums of 
money required by the City. “Payless pay-days or reduced sal- 
aries,’ they ordered. I read a memorandum before the Legis- 
lature, which is printed in my book, “Politics, Government and 
the Public Utilities in New York City” (pages 9 to 15), in which 
T said in part: 


During the ten years prior to January, 1932, the bankers have 
been more than willing to sell all the securities that the City of 
New York would issue. Their clients, including all the savings 
banks and other lending institutions, had large sums of money to 
invest and bought the bonds of the city at a premium, to yield less 
than four percent. Yet, suddenly last December or January, the 
bankers told the City their clients would not buy any more of its 
bonds, and they compelled the City to raise the interest rate to 534% 
and 6% in order to borrow $250,000,000 and to pay about Fifteen 
Million Dollars interest on a one-year loan. The bankers did not 
say that their clients would not buy the bonds of other municipali- 
ties or governments. They only said they would not buy the bonds 
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of the City of New York. This sudden and amazing taboo was ex- 
plained by Charles E. Mitchell, President of the National City 
Bank, when he told the Board of Estimate and Apportionment in 
New York City several weeks ago, that the ‘investing public’ had 
lost confidence in the Government of the City. Have these clients 
lost confidence in the government of the City of New York or only 
in their own bankers? This is a logical question. During all the 
years that the bankers were selling the bonds of the City, they were 
also selling the stocks and bonds of many corporations that have 
since gone to the wall and the bonds of foreign governments that 
have defaulted. * * * If Mr. Mitchell and his group intend by their 
conduct to create a suspicion in the minds of the ‘investing public’ 
that the City of New York is insolvent and that its bonds and notes 
are not good, he should explain why they financed the City and sold 
all its bonds up to the present time. What has happened to sud- 
denly make the City a bad investment risk? Was it extravagant 
expenditures which they willingly financed, or was it the collapse 
of the stock market which they inflated? The utilities corporations 
in New York City which they finance, still draw six hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year from the people of the City, including thirteen 
million dollars a year from the City itself for gas, electricity and 
telephone service, and these corporations still fail to pay anything 
like a fair share of taxes for the privilege of using all the City 
streets, thus throwing almost the entire burden of taxation on real 
estate. These utilities corporations are the largest depositors in the 
banks that refuse to finance the City and who make other large 
profits out of them through the sale of their securities. 


I also told the Legislature that all the propaganda of the 
bankers was for the purpose of exacting higher interest rates and 
compelling the City ultimately to raise fares on subway and ele- 
vated lines for the benefit of those who owned the rapid transit 
corporations, the principal owners being those of excessive 
wealth. In commenting on my appearance before the Legislature 
in Albany, the New York Evening Post said: “Mr. Klein raised 
the question of whether the investing public had lost confidence 
in the securities of New York City or not and was sharply crit- 
ical of ‘the bankers.’”” The Times-Union in Albany printed as 
follows: “Klein declared that salary reductions might impair 
the pension rights of 130,000 civil service employees. ‘The civil 
service employees,’ he said, “did not cause the financial emergency 
to arise and they should not be punished for it. They are the 
innocent victims of a situation created by the bankers as well as 
by some persons in the City and State governments.’ Klein as- 
serted that the credit of the City of New York is superior to that 
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of either the State or the Federal Government. He pointed out 
that the bankers do not refuse to sell state securities though the 
great part of the State’s credit is drawn from the City of New 
York.” The bill was defeated. A new bill was introduced a 
year later, under the same pressure of “emergency.” I appeared 
in opposition to this bill on January 25th, 1934, and informed the 
members of the Legislature that the bill was in the interest of the 
B. M. T. and I. R. T., which sought increased carfares in New 
York City ; that the demand of the bankers to reduce salaries was 
only another way of demanding increased fares on subway and 
elevated lines as an alternative. I also declared that “It is just 
as well for you gentlemen to know that the Lehman Corporation 
owns more than 30,000 shares of B. M. T. stock and that the 
B. M. T. controls the I. R. T.” This declaration was immediately 
communicated to Governor Lehman, who was in his office in the 
Capitol, who admitted to newspaper reporters that he owned a 
large block of stock in the Lehman Corporation and that the Leh- 
man Corporation owned many thousands of shares of B. M. T. 
stock. The newspapers throughout the State used large head- 
lines in reporting my statements, the headline in the New York 
Journal reading: “Klein Charges Economy Bill Aids Lehmans.” 
Governor Lehman had originally written Mayor LaGuardia, ob- 
jecting to the legislation; then he changed his position and urged 
its adoption with an emergency message. The bill was passed. 
It provides for the segregation of twenty-four million dollars in 
the budget of 1934 and fifty million dollars in 1935, 1936 and 
1937, to reimburse the bankers for part of the loan they advanced 
in 1933, leaving that much less for government, or making it 
necessary to increase taxation. Samuel Untermyer, who bull- 
dozed Mayor O’Brien into appointing him Special Counsel to the 
Board of Estimate on “unification” in 1933, induced the latter to 
accept the loan from the bankers under these conditions. Unter- 
myer insisted on a tax on all stock transaction, on increased water 
rates and on all taxicab rides, all of which cost O’Brien re-elec- 
tion that year. Afer the hearing on the bill, Mayor LaGuardia 
spoke over the radio urging its enactment on the ground that ad- 
ditional revenue for the city could he obtained in no other way. 
In answer to this declaration I wrote the following two letters to 
Senator John J. Dunnigan and Assemblyman Irwin Steingut, 
democratic leaders in the Senate and Assembly: 


Dear John and Irwin: February 2nd, 1934. 
I heard Mayor LaGuardia’s radio speech last night and I heard 
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his speech and nearly all the other speeches made in Albany before 
the Joint Legislative Committee on the alleged economy bill. If the 
city wants to secure large additional revenue, it can do so as fol- 
lows:— It can make those responsible for unemployment in New 
York City (those who control the banks and the leading indus- 
tries) support the unemployed and relieve the city and its taxpayers 
of an expenditure of about Four Million Dollars a month. It can 
increase the special franchise tax assessments against utilities cor- 
porations in New York City by about Twenty Million Dollars a 
year. This should have been done years ago. The city should re- 
ceive the services of the gas and electric companies lighting the 
city’s streets, parks and public buildings free of cost, thus saving 
about Twelve Million Dollars a year. It should tax all the property 
owned by educational and religious institutions, not used exclu- 
sively for such purposes, and receive a revenue of between Seven 
and Ten Million Dollars a year. It should try to recover the ex- 
cessive interest charges on temporary loans imposed by the bankers 
during the past few years amounting to about Five Million Dollars. 
It should leave vacant most of the high salaried positions made 
vacant by the dismissal of office holders who held these positions 
and save another million dollars or two million each year. Instead 
of doing this, the Mayor appointed a twenty-four year old boy to 
a Five Thousand Dollar job and a Twenty-seven year old girl to 
a Seventy-five Hundred Dollar job. Neither of them is competent 
or qualified. The Mayor is trying to put ‘over’ the bankers’ pro- 
gram forced on Mayor O’Brien by Samuel Untermyer. The city 
will not prosper until it frees itself from banker-utility control. 
Dae Jon and owe February 21st, 1934. 
In the first place, the city has been thrown back about Seventy- 
five Million Dollars in the last few years because the taxpayers 
have been called upon to support the unemployed. The entire cost 
of unemployment relief should have been borne by those who caused 
the unemployment—by those who control private monopoly—as I 
informed the Board of Estimate many times. In the second place, 
Mr. LaGuardia talks about economizing by cutting city payrolls, 
which have already been cut. Why doesn’t he talk about saving 
about Twelve Million Dollars a year by cutting out the cost of elec- 
tric, gas and telephone services and getting these services free for 
the city; why doesn’t he talk about increasing the special fran- 
chise tax assessments for purposes of taxation on all utilities cor- 
porations, thus increasing revenue by about Fifteen Million Dol- 
lars a year; why doesn’t he talk about the excessive interest charge 
imposed on the City of New York for temporary loans amounting 
to several million dollars a year; and why doesn’t he talk about 
modifying the Dual Contracts so that the city will receive a larger 
share of revenue, thus saving about Fourteen Million Dollars a 
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year, which is now paid out of the tax budget as interest on bonds 
issued for subway purposes? George McAneny is primarily re- 
sponsible for this annual deficit in the city’s share of revenue under 
these dual contracts. LaGuardia might also talk about taxing 
exempt property owned by such large institutions as Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor; Trinity Church Corporation; Cooper Union, etc., includ- 
ing cemeteries that are now tax-exempt. I enclose two copies of 
the first leaflet I issued in the last campaign, in July, 1933, which 
tells more about possible city revenues. 


In 1932, after I published “America Use Your Head,” I had 
an hour’s talk with the late Congressman Henry T. Rainey of 
Illinois, on my program of limiting excessive private fortunes by 
constitutional amendment. Rainey endorsed the program and 
held a private session with the democratic leaders after he re- 
turned to Washington. He urged them to adopt it. I also gave 
Senator Huey Long a copy of the book in 1932, while he was in 
New York City. Huey has been using my program since 1922 
when he received a copy of my book, “Dynastic America and 
Those Who Own It,” as told in a preceding chapter. I also gave 
Governor “Alfalfa Bill” Murray of Oklahoma a copy and spent 
almost an hour with him going over my program. Murray was 
a candidate for the democratic nomination for President. I sent 
a copy of “America Use Your Head” to Colonel House at Bev- 
erly Farms, Massachusetts, and received a letter from him in 
which he said, “I bought a copy before I received the book and 
am urging it on all my friends.” One of the Colonel’s particular 
friends is President Roosevelt. Early in 1934 I met U. S. Sen- 
ator Bone of Washington State. “You’re the only man in New 
York City I want to meet,” said the Senator. “I’ve been follow- 
ing you for ten years only you didn’t know it. I have thirty-two 
senators lined up for your program.” In 1933, I published “Poli- 
tics, Government and the Public Utilities in New York City.” 
Economic and political control by private utilities is the same in 
all large cities and is clearly set forth in this book. 

The State Transit Commission so far forgot itself early in 1934 
as to appoint Samuel Untermyer arbitrator between the City and 
the I. R. T. in a dispute involving two million dollars. On March 


6, I wrote William G. Fullen, Chairman of the Commission, as 
follows: 


I hereby protest against the appointment of Mr. Untermyer as 
such arbitrator on the ground that he is disqualified because of his 
personal and private interest as Executor of the Estate of the late 
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Andrew Freedman, consisting largely of Interborough Rapid Tran- 
sit securities. Nor was Mr. Untermyer qualified to act as alleged 
volunteer counsel to the Transit Commission for a period of about 
five years in the matter of so-called unification of Rapid Transit 
lines in the City of New York. He was disqualified for the same 
reason. 


I have not heard whether Untermyer is functioning or not. If 
he is, the city should object to him as arbitrator. 


CHAPTER XVI 


My Campaign For Mayor of New York City in 1933—Three 
Million Leaflets Distributed to Overcome Newspaper 
Suppression—B. M. T. and I. R. T. Nominate Candi- 
dates—Untermyer’s “Help” Defeats O’Brien—Recovery 
Party, McKee and Herbert Swope—LaGuardia Elected— 
His Secretary a Rockefeller Agent—The Issue Still is 
The People vs The Money Gang. 


ENTERED the campaign for Mayor of New York City in 
| 1933 because I realized that John P. O’Brien who had served 

one year, succeeding Acting Mayor Joseph V. McKee who 
succeeded Mayor Walker, could not be re-elected and because 
I knew that the B. M. T., and I. R. T. were anxious to put over 
a fake “unification” program which meant millions of dollars to 
them from the City, besides an increased fare on subway and 
elevated lines. I expected O’Brien to withdraw in my favor 
before election day. I realized that Samuel Untermyer, as self- 
constituted financial advisor to the Mayor, had injured him so 
that he could not win. I announced my candidacy in a short 
statement on July 15th, 1933, as follows: 


I am a candidate for Mayor and expect to be elected next Novem- 
ber. I am mailing sixty thousand copies of a two-page leaflet headed 
“Henry H. Klein for Mayor,” to Citizens of New York City, set- 
ting forth the principal issues in the campaign and giving a brief 
sketch of my career. I intend to mail and distribute another half 
million copies before election day. The time has come for the real 
issues to be understood, or New York City and many other large 
cities, will drift into financial insolvency, without the citizens know- 
ing or understanding the reasons. There has been too much hypoc- 
risy, humbug and lying about city affairs and city business during 
the past fifty years, and this has enabled bankers and other large 
financial interests to plunder the cities and the people through utili- 
ties franchises, excessive interest rates, tax evasion and other 
means. The cities have suffered also through waste, extravagance 
and graft. The control of government and of a large part of the 
city’s resources, must be taken back for the people, and the city 
must obtain larger revenues from its properties and franchises. 
Private wealth has accumulated and multiplied, while the cities have 
become impoverished. Most large fortunes in the United States 
have been obtained through excessive profits from public utilities 
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franchises and from other public properties, for which the cities 
have received little. My first big task in this campaign is to undo 
all the harm that has been done by hypocrisy, humbug and lying 
about public affairs, and by the dissemination of false information 
and propaganda among the people. In this connection it will be 
necessary to expose some of those in public and political life who 
have been agents of those who have despoiled the city. My next 
task will be to awaken the people to the truth and to point the finger 
at those responsible for the city’s despoilment. My final task will 
be to point the way to financial restoration and, when elected, to 
keep the city’s financial business on an even keel by serving the 
people as a whole, and not by favoring any particular part of them. 
The people must learn the truth, or this city and every other large 
city in the United States, will succumb to extravagance, waste, 
mismanagement and humbug. 


I followed this announcement by distributing forty-five thou- 
sand copies of a leaflet by mail and fifteen thousand by hand. 
The leaflet was headed “Henry H. Klein For Mayor” and read 
as follows: 

To the Citizens of New York City: 

For thirty years, I have tried to prevent the plunder of the people 
through private monopoly. For this reason and to awaken the 
people to the economic conditions that would ultimately confront 
them, I wrote and published the books entitled ‘Standard Oil or The 
People?’ (1914); ‘Dynastic America and Those Who Own It’ 
(1921), and ‘America, Use Your Head’ (1932). During that same 
period of time, I tried to prevent the plunder of the people in New 
York City through excessive charges for gas, electricity and tele- 
phone service, and to this end I made many speeches and wrote 
many articles and reports. Some of these articles and the sub- 
stance of these reports are contained in my book, ‘Politics, Govern- 
ment and the Public Utilities in New York City,’ published in 1933. 
During that same period of time, I frequently warned of the danger 
of financial embarrassment to the City of New York and to all prop- 
erty-owners and rent-payers because of the high and increasing 
cost of City Government, and I emphasized these warnings in my 
book entitled ‘Bankrupting a Great City—The Story of New York,’ 
published in 1915. All these warnings and prophecies have gone 
unheeded, because the people were too busy with their own private 
affairs to attend to their collective business,—the business of gov- 
ernment—with the result that those in commercial and _ political 
control produced a condition that resulted in economic collapse, 
with injury and ruin to most of us. Now the question is, how can 
we recover and how can the cities and all other governments be 
restored to financial safety? This question must be satisfactorily 
answered before any real progress toward improvement can be 
made. One step in that direction would be to reduce the cost of 
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City Government without crippling the public service. No reduc- 
tion should be made in the salaries of Civil Service employees who 
have earned their meagre incomes through years of arduous effort. 
Savings should be made in other directions. Another step should 
be to reduce the annual interest charges paid by the City of New 
York on its permanent and temporary debts. The total annual in- 
terest charge exceeds One Hundred Million Dollars. This should 
be reduced at least Twenty-five Million Dollars a year, by reducing 
the rate of interest. The city’s security would be improved by a 
corresponding reduction in the cost of government, and the market 
value of the city’s bonds would be increased. Another step should 
be to raise the assessments for taxation on special franchises of 
utilities corporations. These corporations could not earn a nickel 
without the use of the city’s streets (underground, surface and 
overhead). Their gross revenue in New York City exceeds Six 
Hundred Million Dollars a year, and they should pay the city at 
least Twenty-five Million Dollars a year net for the privileges. 
They now pay the city about Fourteen Million Dollars a year and 
receive that amount from the city itself for gas, electric light and 
telephone service to the city, reducing the city’s net compensation 
for the most valuable franchises on earth, to nothing. Another 
step should be to compel those who contro! these utilities corpora- 
tions and all industrial monopolies, to support those whom they 
threw out of employment during the past few years. The taxpayers 
and rentpayers in New York City cannot continue to further sup- 
port the unemployed on whom the city has already spent more 
than One Hundred Million Dollars. These persons should be sup- 
ported by those who caused them to lose their positions and who 
made hundreds of millions of dollars out of them while they were 
employed. Another step in this direction should be to levy taxes 
against all property in Greater New York not used exclusively for 
religious, educational or philanthropic purposes. At least half of 
the Nine Hundred Million Dollars worth of property now exempt 
from taxation (not including the city’s own property) is not so 
used and should be taxed, including the land on which the Chrysler 
Building stands, owned by Cooper Union; the land on which Radio 
City is built, owned by Columbia University; and hundreds of other 
parcels of real estate in all parts of the city owned by Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, Trinity Corporation, etc. 

These are only some of the ways by which the city can be bene- 
fitted financially. I have followed the course of government in New 
York City closely for many years as newspaper reporter, public 
‘official, taxpayer and citizen, and during that time, I protested 
against many and various large expenditures, nearly all of which 
were encouraged and approved by the bankers who loaned the city 
money to meet them and who bought and sold the city’s bonds 
and made many millions of dollars annually thereby. One of the 
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most wasteful expenditures ever made by the city was the ‘deal’ 
between the bankers and the city, whereby the city entered into 
the ‘dual contracts’ with the B. M. T. and I. R. T. in 1913 for a 
period of fifty years, for the operation of all the subway lines that 
the city then owned at a cost of Three Hundred Million Dollars. 
Since that time the city has built the Eighth Avenue-Queens Boule- 
vard and Brooklyn routes at a cost of about Seven Hundred Million 
Dollars more, which it now operates at great loss. Under the 
terms of the ‘dual contracts’ the city is losing Fourteen Million Dol- 
lars a year interest charges on bonds issued for subway purposes, 
which amount is included each year in the budget raised by taxa- 
tion. In contrast with this large annual loss by the city under 
these contracts, is the profit of Twenty-one Million Dollars each 
year guaranteed to the B. M. T. and I. R. T. under the same con- 
tracts. The two city-owned subway systems operated by these 
corporations (I. R. T. and B. M. T.) are the most profitable on 
earth. The bankers who bought and sold the city’s bonds, financed 
these subway operating corporations and jockeyed the city into this 
losing ‘deal.’ They now want the city to ‘unify’ all the old subways 
into one system with the new subway so that they may operate 
them all at a higher fare, for their own profit—not for the city’s. 
The bankers also encouraged many other vast expenditures by 
the city, during the past fifty years, particularly after the World 
War and until about a year and a half ago. They had so much 
money to invest after the War, they didn’t know what to do 
with it. Up to that time, they were lending money to the city 
at 244% and 3%. Suddenly, they jumped the rate of interest to 
534% and 6% and, at the same time, loaned large sums of money 
to other cities and to industrial and utilities corporations, at two, 
three and four percent interest. The bankers are still forcing New 
York City to pay an exorbitant rate of interest. The bankers com- 
pelled the city to provide the cost of unemployment relief which 
has grown to about Seven Million Dollars a month. These bankers 
and those in industrial control who caused the vast unemployment, 
obtained extensive favorable newspaper publicity for their minor 
contributions to the ‘relief’ fund, the total of which did not exceed 
ten percent of the total sums supplied by the city itself for that 
purpose. They have now slipped out from under and left the city 
and the taxpayers to struggle with the problem. Any money the 
bankers provide will be only as loans to the city at high rates of 
interest. The taxpayer will be compelled to continue to support 
the unemployed and to try to raise new revenue for that purpose. 
These expenditures are not included in the tax budget. 

The city has been beset by many problems since the economic 
collapse in 1929. All large cities, like most persons, were living 
beyond their means. Large numbers of persons were employed to 
carry on the city’s business. In a few years after 1924, the police 
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force was increased by 5,000 men. Racketeering developed and 
businessmen wanted protection. As a result the cost of the police 
department has doubled. Similar increases resulted in other city 
departments. Let us now aim to economize by reducing the cost 
of City Government. Public economy is imperative if the cities 
are to maintain their financial credit. During the past twenty- 
five years, a vast amount of hypocrisy and humbug was spread 
among the people, because of misinformation and propaganda dis- 
seminated by the newspapers and through every other channel of 
publicity, including the pulpit, radio and movies. We must offset 
and nullify all this humbug and get back to the truth. Don’t 
be deceived or misled by hypocritical or futile ‘reformers,’ or 
newspaper propagandists. Don’t be deceived or misled by religious 
predjudice or partisan bias. Don’t be influenced by anything but 
the facts and by your own convictions. Vote as citizens, not as 
members of any sectarian order. Vote to elect the person or per- 
sons you believe best qualified to conduct your public business. You 
wouldn’t select an incompetent or a ‘stuffed shirt’ to manage your 
private business. Don’t select either to run your public business. 
The business of government is difficult and complex. Because a 
person is well advertised in one line, doesn’t mean that he is com- 
petent or qualified in any other line. Many incompetents pay for 
publicity to keep them in the limelight in order to impose on the 
people. Many an alleged public champion is merely a mouthpiece 
for some large financial interest or utility corporation seeking to 
grab something of value from the city. New York City needs an 
expert for Mayor. It needs a man who knows the city’s business 
thoroughly and who is courageous enough to handle it for the pub- 
lic good. It needs a person who cannot be bullied, bluffed or fright- 
ened out of his duty, and who can withstand and overcome all mis- 
representation and falsehood that may be attempted in the news- 
papers. Propaganda and falsehood have prevented the people from 
learning the truth. Lincoln was pilloried for twenty years because 
he advocated his program of economic and social reform. I have 
advocated mine for more than twenty years and am ready to with- 
stand all the criticism and abuse that may be heaped upon me to 
carry it out. Civic, social and economic reform must come or the 
cities, states and nation will fall into financial decay and all the 
people will suffer. I hope you realize the truth of what I say and 
that you will join me to restore the city to its original prestige and 
to financial safety. 


This leaflet caused a stir. The utilities interests were deter- 
mined I should not receive the democratic nomination. They 
knew I was friendly with Leader Curry. Their valiant manipu- 
lator Al Smith, exerted his scheming brain to prevent my selec- 
tion and Curry kept O’Brien in the field to keep Al out. Al 
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wanted to be Mayor as well as boss of Tammany Hall. In both 
capacities, he would be doubly useful to his financial patrons. I 
was invited to speak in many places. One of the meetings I 
addressed was held by the Bay Ridge Property Owners Associa- 
tion, in South Brooklyn, where I said: 


An interesting satire on the ‘Follies’ of New York City could be 
written if the results were not so serious to the taxpayers. It is 
only necessary to point to the most recent ‘follies’ to understand 
why the city’s debt exceeds two billion dollars and why the cost 
of government is high. The Bronx Market, which has been used 
only by a few small merchants, cost about Seventeen Million Dol- 
lars. It costs the city about Six Hundred Thousand Dollars a year 
to carry. The seven piers on Staten Island cost about $30,000,000 
to build and cost about $1,000,000 a year to carry. The unfinished 
Brooklyn Public Library at Eastern Parkway and Prospect Park 
Plaza cost about Eight Million Dollars to date and costs the city 
about Three Hundred Thousand a year to carry. The ‘dual’ sub- 
way contracts entered into with the I. R. T. and B. M. T. in 1913 
cost the city about Fourteen Million Dollars each year for interest 
on bonds issued to construct the subways. The new ‘independent’ 
subway system cost about $700,000,000 to build and costs the city 
about $40,000,000 each year to carry for interest on bonds and 
loss on operation. These are some of the larger city ‘follies’ in 
recent years. There are many others, and the effect on the tax- 
payer is cumulative. That is why he is being crushed with high 
taxes. 


The first wing of the Brooklyn Public Library was built during 
the administration of John Purroy Mitchel, who was Mayor from 
1914 to 1918. The original estimate of the cost of the three wings 
of this library was about Three Million Dollars. The foundation 
for the second and third wings was built two years ago at a 
cost of One Million Dollars and is covered with canvas. The 
superstructure will probably not be erected for years and the 
chances are that this group of library buildings will never be 
finished. The Bronx Market was built during the administration 
of Mayor Hylan and has never had a tenant except for a few small 
market men. It was built along the New York Central Railroad 
tracks without any agreement for its use by the railroad. The 
seven Staten Island Piers were built in anticipation of their use 
by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the purpose being to connect 
Brooklyn and Staten Island by a passenger and freight tunnel 
under the Narrows. No binding agreement was entered into with 
the Railroad for the use of the piers before they were built. The 
‘dual’ subway contracts were entered into in 1913 with the B. M. T. 
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and I. R. T., on a basis that yields these operating corporations a 
return of twenty-one million five hundred thousand dollars a year 
out of earnings, while the City of New York pays fourteen million 
dollars a year interest on the bonds issued by the city for the con- 
struction of the subway routes. This interest is paid annually by 
the taxpayers and is included in the tax budget. The city spent 
twice as much money for the new ‘independent’ subway system in 
six years as it should have spent. Had the city built less mileage 
each year, the cost of construction would have been about fifty 
percent less on contracts awarded during the past three years. Too 
much subway building at too high a cost brought a crisis in the 
city’s financial affairs. These are only some of the most recent 
city ‘follies.’ There have been many others of which I will speak 
later in the campaign. 


My aim was to induce the Republican and Democratic parties 
to unite on me for Mayor on the only real issue, to prevent the 
continued plunder of the City by the Money Gang and their 
agents, in and out of public office. Such a combination would 
have eliminated all campaign expenditures and resulted in my 
election. The Money Gang, however, controlled the parties and 
they preferred to spend money for a sham political battle in 
which they stood to win no matter who lost. They organized 
a so-called Fusion Committee which selected Congressman Fio- 
rello H. LaGuardia as the Republican-Fusion anti-Tammany 
candidate for Mayor and they felt safe with O’Brien if Unter- 
myer guided him. I explained this situation in a statement issued 
to the newspapers soon after LaGuardia’s selection in August, 
as follows: 


The self-constituted Fusion Committee of ultra-conservatives, 
representing the largest financial interest in the city, have presented 
an extreme radical for Mayor. The purpose of this self-constituted 
Fusion Committee always is to raise carfares in New York City 
and to serve the Rockefeller-utilities ring. Major LaGuardia is a 
bold demagogue. His ultra-conservative backers believe that they 
can use his extreme radicalism to capture the votes of the poor 
people. The humbug of fusion is exploded! Instead of nominating 
a capable business man or one who knows the city’s business to 
put it on a sound financial basis, they nominated an extreme radical 
who knows little about the city’s business but will do as they say. 
T expect to be the candidate of the Democratic organizations in 
Greater New York and to be endorsed and supported by most of 
the Republicans. One hundred and eighty thousand leaflets headed 
‘Henry H. Klein for Mayor’ have been distributed in all parts of 
Greater New York during the past three weeks. 
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The newspapers were not permitted to let the public know 
about my candidacy because for many years I have been advoca- 
ting a constitutional amendment limiting excessive private for- 
tunes and because I opposed the fake “unification” and higher 
fares. The situation was clear—LaGuardia was the candidate 
of the I. R. T., acting through their agents in the Fusion Com- 
mittee. The B. M. T. crowd was becoming skeptical of LaGuar- 
dia and O’Brien after I disclosed the true situation, and thought 
they would be better off with McKee as Mayor so they hastily 
launched the “Recovery Party” to nominate McKee, with the 
backing of Postmaster General Farley, representing the Wash- 
ington crowd and Edward J. Flynn, Democratic leader in the 
Bronx. Herbert Swope, director of the B. M. T. and pal of Al 
Smith, became treasurer of the McKee Campaign Committee. 
Before this movement was organized, I made the situation plain 
in a leaflet headed “Smash The Bankers’ Higher Fare Ring’, 
which read as follows: 


The plot to raise fares on all subway and ‘L’ lines in Greater New 
York which has been hatching for fifteen years, is about to succeed. 
The fare will be seven or eight cents if LaGuardia, McKee, or 
O’Brien is elected. This increase will add about $40,000,000 each 
year to the income of the B. M. T. and I. R. T. and probably noth- 
ing to the city treasury. The plot includes the purchase by the 
City of all the ‘L’ lines for about $180,000,000, and the purchase of 
all the operating equipment in the subways, owned by the operating 
corporations, for about $200,000,000. These sums will be paid by 
the issuance of City Bonds drawing 5% interest. That is why the 
City will not get any return out of the higher fare and because the 
B. M. T. and I. R. T. will operate the lines under contract with the 
City and fix all the operating cost. Until a year ago, the plot to 
raise fares was managed by Gerhard Dahl, the $135,000 President 
of the B. M. T. The B. M. T. controls the I. R. T. through stock 
ownership, and together they spent several million dollars to raise 
fares. Last year Dahl was displaced by Herbert Swope and Arthur 
H. Bunker, who were made directors, and Dahl’s salary was re- 
duced. Swope represents ‘Barney’ Baruch, and Bunker represents 
the Lehman Corporation, which owns about 30,000 shares of the 
B. M. T. stock. This corporation is controlled by Lehman Brothers. 
Those active in the plot to raise fares through fake ‘unification’ 
beside Swope and Bunker, are: Samuel Untermyer; Grenville Clark 
of the law firm of Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballantine, attorneys 
for I. R. T. bondholders; traction bankers; and subsidized news- 
papers in Greater New York. 

Mayor Walker was investigated by a Legislative Committee be- 
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cause he refused to go through with fake ‘unification’ and higher 
fares. Seabury became a hero as a result of that investigation 
which cost the City $800,000, or three times more than any other 
investigation ever cost. The Rockefellers want to sell the Man- 
hattan ‘L’ lines to the City of New York. They invested $30,000,000 
twenty years ago. Their investment is now worth about $3,000,000. 
If the City buys the ‘L’ lines, the Rockefellers will get all their 
money back. The B. M. T. and I. R. T. operate the City’s subways 
under the ‘dual’ contracts entered into in 1913 by the then Board of 
Estimate. Under these contracts, engineered by George McAneny, 
then President of the Borough of Manhattan, the railroad corpora- 
tions receive $22,000,000 each year in preferential earnings, and the 
City loses $14,000,000 each year as interest on subway bonds. The 
Higher Fare ‘Gang’ doesn’t care whether LaGuardia or McKee 
wins. The Rockefellers do not care who wins because they can 
oust the administration by refusing to renew the notes due next 
December, held by the Chase National Bank, which they control. 
They can apply to the Courts for a receiver or manager to run the 
City after election, if the notes are not paid. 

The Money Gang has plundered New York City almost to its 
financial death. Fifty years ago a republican legislature gave the 
electric and telephone corporations the right to lay their wires 
under the City’s streets. These corporations have made hundreds 
of millions of dollars out of these privileges; the City has made 
next to nothing. For the past one hundred years, the gas companies 
have laid their mains in all the city streets. These corporations 
made hundreds of millions of dollars out of these privileges; the 
City has made next to nothing. This kind of business between the 
City and the Money Gang has been going on for one hundred years, 
during which time ferry franchises, dock privileges, railroad rights 
and other city property have been given away. Is there any wonder 
the City and taxpayers are ‘broke’ and the Money Crowd rich? 
The time has come to rescue the City and the people from the 
clutches of the Money Gang! Their corporations are ‘milking’ the 
City and saving about $25,000,000 each year which should be paid 
in taxes. No aid for the people can be expected from Al Smith, 
who served the utilities corporations during the past twenty-five 
years, or from Samuel Untermyer, Samuel Seabury or Governor 
Lehman. No aid can be expected from ‘Joe’ McKee. It is time to 
change these conditions. The only way out is to vote for Henry H. 
Klein for Mayor. If elected, I will compel the corporations to 
reduce their rates for gas, electricity and telephone service and keep 
carfares at five cents. I am a member of the Democratic organiza- 
tion in New York City, but see no other way to save the people 
from the clutches of the Money Crowd except by offering myself 
as an Independent Candidate for Mayor. For six years I was First 
Deputy Commissioner of Accounts under Mayor Hylan and for two 
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years special counsel to the city on all utilities. I exposed the 
Queens Sewer Graft in 1927 and 1928, on my own initiative, at my 
own expense and at the risk of my life. I was chief investigator for 
various legislative and other investigating committees since 1906 
and know the city’s business thoroughly. If you want an honest 
and efficient government, I will be glad to give it to you. 


I announced my independent candidacy for Mayor on Septem- 
ber 21st, before I issued the preceding leaflet. In my announce- 
ment, I said: 


I will run for Mayor as an Independent Candidate, to save the 
five cent fare and stop the plunder of the people and the city by 
bankers, their allies and the utilities ring. My petitions will be 
filed with the Board of Elections. I withheld this announcement in 
the hope that the Democratic Organization would act wisely and 
nominate a candidate who has courageously served the people. My 
record in public office speaks for itself. For six years I was First 
Deputy Commissioner of Accounts under Mayor Hylan and for two 
years special counsel to the city on all public utilities matters. For 
four of those eight years, I was associated with Mayor Hylan in 
the City Hall. As a citizen and taxpayer I exposed the Queens 
Sewer graft single-handed and at my own expense in 1927-1928, 
which exposé resulted in saving five million dollars to taxpayers in 
Queens and the conviction of Borough President Maurice Connolly. 
Prior to that time and since 1906, I was Chief Investigator for the 
principal legislative committees which investigated various city de- 
partments and city affairs. LaGuardia is the candidate of the 
higher fare ‘ring.’ He was selected not by Samuel Seabury or 
Charles C. Burlingham, but by Grenville Clark, of the law firm of 
Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine, counsel for I. R. T. bondholders. 
The I. R. T. is controlled by the B. M. T. These two railroad com- 
panies operating the city’s subways, want the fares increased to 
seven or eight cents and they want the city to buy all their anti- 
quated elevated lines. For this reason their agents and spokesmen 
advocate ‘unification,’ which means buying all the elevated lines in 
the city and all the subway operating equipment from the operating 
companies, at about $400,000,000 and leasing all these rapid transit 
lines back to them to operate at a higher fare. The city is in finan- 
cial straits, brought on largely by the bankers encouraging vast ex- 
penditures so that they could benefit by large loans to the city at 
high interest rates, and because many of the largest taxpayers, in- 
cluding the utilities corporations, have failed to pay a fair share of 
taxes. The city should get $20,000,000 more each year from the 
utilities corporations as special franchise taxes and should save 
$5,000,000 a year by reducing the interest rate on temporary loans 
from five and three-quarter percent to three and three-quarter per- 
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cent. The city should also tax at least one-half of the One Billion 
dollars property exempt from taxation, not owned by the city itself. 
The Rockefeller Foundation should support all the unemployed as 
long as needed. It has a fund of more than $200,000,000, the in- 
come of which is tax exempt because the Foundation received a 
charter from the State of New York about twenty years ago to 
permit it to accumulate up to $500,000,000 for ‘the benefit of man- 
kind.’ Now is the time to find out whether the purpose stated in 
that charter will be fulfilled or not. Meantime, the Foundation has 
saved many millions of dollars income tax. My nominating peti- 
tions are being circulated by members of the Five-Cent Fare Party, 
the emblem of which is the buffalo. 


Frank J. Prial, Deputy and Acting Comptroller after Comp- 
troller Charles L. Berry resigned, agreed to run for Comptroller 
with me and I made this announcement to the newspapers. Soon 
thereafter, a group of citizens in Queens Borough who organized 
the Taxpayers’ party, offered me their nomination for Mayor 
and they obtained the necessary signatures to petitions under 
their emblem. JI announced the progress of my campaign on 
September 23rd, as follows: 


The Henry H. Klein Campaign Committee met at its headquar- 
ters, 261 Broadway, yesterday. 125 members of the Committee were 
present including prominent business and professional men. The 
Committee organized for an active campaign and elected Saul Bern- 
stein, builder and engineer, Temporary Chairman, and Henry Wald- 
man, an attorney, Treasurer. Mr. Klein explained to the Committee 
that the petitions for the Five-Cent Fare Party were being circu- 
lated and signed and would be filed with the Board of Elections be- 
fore October 10th as required by law; that the petitions bear the 
names of Henry H. Klein for Mayor and Frank J. Prial for Comp- 
troller, and that the issue of the campaign is Save the five-cent fare 
on subways and elevated lines in Greater New York and save the 
city from Rockefeller, the Money Gang and bankers. 


Mayor O’Brien had appointed George McAneny Comptroller 
to succeed Frank Prial, who retired on a pension. On September 
25th, I wrote Mayor O’Brien as follows: 


Dear Mr. Mayor: 

Though mindful of our past friendship, I am moved to protest 
against your appointment of George McAneny as Comptroller of 
the City of New York until January Ist next. Mr. McAneny is 
the last man who should have been appointed to that position. As 
you know, he was President of the Borough of Manhattan when 
the ‘dual’ subway contracts were approved by the Board of Esti- 
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mate in 1913, and he not only voted in favor of these contracts, by 
which the I. R. T. and B. M. T. obtained preferential earnings to- 
talling about $22,000,000 a year, but he led the fight in the Board 
of Estimate as champion of the B. M. T. when he advocated that 
the subway route under Broadway from the Battery to 59th Street, 
be given to the B. M. T. and not to the I. R. T. As a result, the 
I. R. T. demanded a preferential earning and the same demand was 
made by the B. M. T. and granted by the Board of Estimate. The 
city has lost interest on about $250,000,000 subway bonds since 1917 
or a total of about $100,000,000, under these two contracts as a 
result of these preferentials to the corporations. Mr. McAneny is 
the most wasteful and expensive man the City of New York has 
ever had in public office and he is the last man that should have 
been appointed Comptroller to guard the city’s finances. The propa- 
gandists and some newspapers have ‘boosted’ Mr. McAneny in order 
to impose upon the people, but you and I and all others who were 
engaged with us in the fight against these ‘dual’ contracts, know 
that George McAneny is personally responsible for the preferen- 
tials to the railroads and for consequent loss to the city. Mr. 
McAneny is undoubtedly still the champion of the B. M. T. which 
now controls the I. R. T. and will undoubtedly be ready and willing 
to vote for fake “unification” and higher fares on the subways and 
elevated lines for these two corporations. As a taxpayer and 
citizen, I hereby protest against Mr. McAneny as Comptroller with 
three votes in the Board of Estimate, and request that you demand 
his resignation. 


By this time, it looked as if LaGuardia would be elected and 
the “higher fare” crowd felt he might not stay “hitched” after 
election in view of my disclosure that he was selected by repre- 
sentatives of the I. R. T., so they concentrated on McKee and 
opened headquarters in the Biltmore Hotel with George V. Mc- 
Laughlin, Al Smith’s man, as Chairman. McKee had been Presi- 
dent of the Board of Alderman under Mayor Walker and before 
that time, was City Court Judge, all by grace of Democratic 
Leader Flynn of the Bronx. Flynn was looked upon as the 
Democratic representative in Greater New York of the Roose- 
velt administration. Bernard Baruch, who owned many thou- 
sands of shares of B. M. T., stock, was a power in the Federal 
Administration and Herbert Swope was his representative in the 
B. M. T. Swope went to Europe with Raymond Moley, one of 
Roosevelt’s principal “brain trusters”, on a mission for the Presi- 
dent. On their return, Moley’s usefulness with the Federal 
Government was at an end. I explained the McKee situation 
in a leaflet headed “ ‘Joe’ McKee Tool of the Money Gang,” of 
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which one million two hundred thousand copies were distributed. 
The leaflet read: 


‘Holy Joe’ McKee stands revealed as the tool of the bankers who 
have wrecked the country and who seek to further plunder the 
people of New York City through fake ‘unification’ and increased 
fares on subway and elevated lines. The Money Gang has been 
trying to raise fares for many years. When Hylan was Mayor 
they used Hearst who induced Hylan to hire an ‘expert’ at the 
city’s expense. The ‘expert’ recommended that the fares be raised 
to seven or eight cents. Hylan didn’t dare raise the fares because 
Tammany Leader Murphy and Hylan’s cabinet opposed the in- 
crease. Then they used Al Smith’s Transit Commission and 
Hearst’s attorney Shearn, who is now attorney to the B. M. T. 
(which owns the I. R. T.), and failed. Then they used Al Smith 
whose agents Hoey and Riordan, in 1925, collected over a million 
dollars in campaign contributions from the Higher Fare Crowd. 
Walker got no part of this money. ‘Jimmy’ refused to raise the 
fares; that’s why he was ‘investigated.’ Then they pounded Curry 
in the newspapers because he refused to permit an increase in fares. 
Then they used Untermyer to browbeat and bulldoze Curry and 
O’Brien and put them on the ‘spot’ politically, with Al Smith secretly 
undermining both. Then they used LaGuardia, through Seabury 
and Burlingham, working with Grenville Clark (attorney for the 
I. R. T.) and Kingsland Macy, Republican State boss. Then they 
double-crossed LaGuardia for ‘Holy Joe’ McKee, whom they are 
sure of. The sinister figure behind it all now is Herbert Swope, 
who boasts that he made Al Smith governor three times; Walker, 
mayor; and Lehman, governor. He is now treasurer of the McKee 
campaign fund and a director of the B. M. T. Swope is desperate. 
As a reporter he was press agent to District Attorney Whitman 
and supplied the newspapers with false information about Police 
Lieutenant Becker. Becker was convicted of the murder of Her- 
man Rosenthal, the gambler, on perjured testimony. Seabury sat 
in the second Becker trial, as Judge. Swope was elected director 
of the B. M. T. in 1932. He represents “Barney” Baruch, who 
owns many thousand shares of B. M. T. stock. So do the Lehman 
Brothers, Swope was put in charge of all the higher fare propa- 
ganda in place of Gerhard Dahl, who failed to raise the fares, 
though the B. M. T. and I. R. T. spent millions of dollars for that 
purpose. The B. M. T. and I. R. T. get $22,000,000 each year in 
preferred earnings out of the subway; the city loses $14,000,000 
each year as interest on bonds, because George McAneny, now 
Comptroller, voted in 1913 with Gaynor and Prendergast, to give 
these two corporations preference over the city’s money. The 
Money Gang behind McKee wants $400,000,000 for their elevated 
lines and for their operating equipment in the subways. The city 
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doesn’t need any of it. The elevated lines are privately owned and 
are losing money. If the city buys them, Rockefeller, who controls 
the Manhattan ‘L,’ will get $30,000,000 for what is now worth 
about $3,000,000; Morgan, Baruch, Lehman Brothers and Tom 
Chadbourne, will clean up at the public expense. Chadbourne is 
the friend of Hylan and Al Smith. After the Money Gang sells 
the elevated lines and the operating equipment in the subways, 
they want to run the subways on seven- or eight-cent fares and 
make $40,000,000 a year more. That is the plot. Those engaged 
in it are McKee, Swope, Untermyer, Rockefeller, Morgan, Leh- 
man Brothers, Al Smith, Baruch and subsidized newspapers in 
Greater New York. None of them will mention the name of 
HENRY H. KLEIN as an Independent Candidate for Mayor on 
the FIVE-CENT FARE PARTY ticket. The Money Gang won’t 
let them. 
If you want to beat this Gang vote for 
HENRY H. KLEIN FOR MAYOR and 


FRANK J. PRIAL FOR COMPTROLLER. 


Untermyer was still acting as unofficial financial advisor to 
Mayor O’Brien, though he was never appointed to that position. 
He had been appointed special counsel without pay, to the Board 
of Estimate on “unification”. I knew Untermyer’s make up and 
purpose, so I wrote Mayor O’Brien on September 27th, as fol- 
lows: 


I wrote you on September 25th last, requesting that you demand 
the resignation of George McAneny as Comptroller of the City of 
New York, on the ground that Mr. McAneny is the most wasteful 
and extravagant man the city has had in public office during the 
past quarter of a century, and therefore not qualified to be Comp- 
troller of the city by appointment. I now request that you dispense 
with the services of Samuel Untermyer as Special Counsel to the 
Board of Estimate in the matter of ‘unification’ of rapid transit 
lines and as alleged financial adviser. Mr. Untermyer is not the 
proper man for either position with the city. He has been heavily 
interested in traction securities and, in my opinion, his services in 
the matter of ‘unification’ are not disinterested, or for the benefit 
of the city. Mr. Untermyer is executor of the Estate of Andrew 
Freedman, who, until his death several years ago, was one of the 
leading directors of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company and 
whose estate consists largely of transit securities. The Inter- 
borough is now controlled by the B. M. T. Mr. Untermyer knows 
little or nothing, of his own knowledge, of the city’s financial affairs 
except what he is told by others, and sometimes this information is 
incorrect or misconstrued by Mr. Untermyer. He is an unsafe ad- 
viser as far as the city’s business is concerned and has already put 
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you in a false position with the people. Mr. Untermyer’s long suit 
is to churlishly bulldoze and browbeat those who oppose him. Had 
you known that Mr. Untermyer’s main strength lay in this direction 
IT am sure you would not have selected him for the responsible posi- 
tion he occupies in the city’s affairs. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler attempted to inject himself into 
the campaign to boost the “unification” fake. On September 28th, 
1933, I issued a statement to the newspapers explaining Dr. 
Butler’s interest, but none of them printed it. The statement 
read: 


I see that Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, has again constituted himself a critic and advisor about 
things of which he knows little or nothing. He is quoted in the 
morning newspapers as saying ‘were the subway fare so adjusted 
that our underground transportation system was in the fullest 
sense self-supporting, the relief to the annual budget would be very 
great indeed.’ Dr. Butler is right. Were the revenue from the 
five-cent fare equitably distributed between the B. M. T., I. R. T. 
and the City of New York, the subways would be self-supporting so 
far as the city is concerned. That is not what Dr. Butler means. 
He wants fares increased. The subways are the most profitable 
local railroads on earth on a five-cent fare, but only for the op- 
erating companies. The man mostly responsible for the city’s sub- 
ways not being self-supporting to the city, is George McAneny, 
Comptroller of the city of New York, who, twenty years ago, gave 
the B. M. T. and I. R. T. preference over the city’s own investment 
of $300,000,000. Because of Mr. McAneny and others the city is 
losing $14,000,000 each year in interest and the railroads receive 
$22,000,000 each year in preferred earnings. Dr, Butler will not 
mention this fact even if he remembers it, because Mr. McAneny 
is one of the ‘reform element’ in this town who reform things 
against the public interest. Dr. Butler will probably see before 
the end of the year that Mr. McAneny will try to give the B. M. T. 
and I. R. T. a total of about $180,000,000 for their antiquated 
elevated lines and about $200,000,000 for the operating equipment 
of the two corporations operating the subways. Mr. McAneny will 
then try to give both railroad corporations operating contracts on 
a seven or eight-cent fare so that the corporations can get increased 
profit totalling about $40,000,000 a year. That undoubtedly makes 
Mr. McAneny a high class ‘reformer’ in the eyes of Dr. Butler. 


McKee’s backers were anxious to keep my name for Mayor 
off the voting machine, so they used Thomas A. Sheridan, an at- 
torney, to raise objections to my petitions on the Five-Cent Fare 
and Taxpayers’ parties. Sheridan’s objections before the Board 
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of Elections were well publicized, but he failed, and my name 
appeared twice on the voting machines, on the bottom line, the 
place sought by McKee. In announcing the filing of the first 
batch of my petitions with the Board of Elections on October 
3rd, I said: 


Four thousand signatures to the petition of Henry H. Klein for 
Mayor and Frank J. Prial for Comptroller on the Five-Cent Fare 
Party ticket were filed with the Board of Elections this morning. 
At least 6,000 additional signatures will be filed on or before Oc- 
tober 10th, the last day for filing. The filing of these signatures 
places the two candidates of the Five-Cent Fare Party on the ballot, 
to be voted for on Election Day. This is the first time in a quarter 
of a century that the voters in New York City have had an oppor- 
tunity to vote for an independent candidate for Mayor. The 
voters will begin to understand the real issues in this campaign in 
a short while. They will learn that the higher fare gang is trying 
to put over the greatest grab in the city’s history. My new leaflet, 
which will be out in a few days, tells the story. I expect to be 
elected Mayor on my record of achievements and on the facts that 
I will submit to the voters. I expect to rescue the city from the 
bankers and utilities ‘ring’ which intends to raise fares on the sub- 
ways and elevated lines to seven or eight cents, after collecting 
$400,000,000 from the city. The plot to raise fares has been hatch- 
ing about fifteen years. LaGuardia was selected as a candidate on 
the Fusion ticket by Grenville Clark, counsel for I. R. T. bond- 
holders through Seabury and Burlingham. McKee was selected 
by Herbert Swope, director of the B. M. T., representing ‘Barney’ 
Baruch, one of the principal stockholders. He is a catspaw for 
Edward J. Flynn of the Bronx, who is backed by National Demo- 
cratic Chairman Farley in his attempt to grab control of the Demo- 
cratic organization in Greater New York. McKee is counted on 
by the B. M. T. group to raise fares if elected and to ‘unify’ the 
subways and elevated lines so that the city will pay the B. M. T. 
and I. R. T. about $400,000,000 in five percent city bonds. The 
higher fare crowd is represented on the Democratic side by Samuel 
Untermyer and Al Smith. Smith has been trying to raise fares on 
subways and elevated lines in New York City for twelve years. 
Untermyer has been advocating fake ‘unification’ for five years, 
since he became the alleged volunteer counsel to the Transit Com- 
mission and now to the Board of Estimate. He first wanted the 
city to pay the B. M. T. and I. R. T. $489,000,000. I intend to save 
the city from the bankers, the traction plotters, Untermyer and all 
others who advocate fake ‘unification’ and higher fares. 


Untermyer injected himself publicly into the campaign to con- 
fuse the traction issue. He asked O’Brien, McKee and LaGuardia 
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publicly how each stood on the “recapture” clause in the subway 
contracts, but he did not ask me. On October 5th, I wrote 
Untermyer as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

I see by the newspapers that you publicly asked some of the can- 
didates for Mayor if they favor recapture of part of the city’s 
subway systems as provided in the ‘dual’ contracts. You did not 
ask me that question, though I am officially a candidate for Mayor, 
probably because you know that I am aware of your tortuous 
transit record. I still have in my possession the voucher for $25,000 
paid to your firm by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company in 
1912, when you and your firm were supposed to question the con- 
stitutionality of the ‘dual’ contracts, passed by the Fusion Board 
of Estimate in 1913 through a taxpayers’ action; and you, no 
doubt, recall that this imposition on the Court of Appeals, which 
sustained the contracts by a 4 to 3 vote, was fully exposed by me 
and the late Frank Moss before the Thompson Committee which 
investigated the Public Service Commission and transit matters in 
1916 and 1917. Since that time I have marvelled at your boldness 
in publicly posing as a friend of the city and the State as ‘volunteer’ 
counsel to the Transit Commission and the Board of Estimate, in 
the matter of ‘unification.’ If you had been able to induce the city 
to ‘unify’ all the elevated and subway lines on the various bases 
you have suggested, your services would be worth several million 
dollars to the corporations. In your report to the Transit Com- 
mission, you estimate the property of the B. M. T. and I. R. T. to 
be purchased by the city as worth $489,000,000. After you had a 
row with Chairman Delaney of the Board of Transportation, you 
reduced this estimate about $50,000,000. You still urge ‘unification’ 
though you maintain the city is ‘broke. What would the city 
gain by ‘unification’? It would have the privilege of giving the 
B. M. T. and the I. R. T. about $400,000,000 in bonds and raising 
fares to the passengers in order to carry this additional financial 
burden. I can’t reconcile your working for the City or State osten- 
sibly without pay in this matter, and your owning or having owned 
many I. R. T. securities and being Executor of the Estate of 
Andrew Freedman, consisting mainly of those same securities. I 
can’t reconcile your urging ‘unification’ and proclaiming that fares 
would not be increased if the city went through with the ‘deal.’ 
You are too smart a man not to know better. If I am elected 
Mayor as the Five-Cent Fare Party candidate, one of my first acts 
will be to abolish your position as alleged unpaid counsel to the 
Board of Estimate on ‘unification’ and the city will be far better 
off without your services. Maybe the B. M. T. and I. R. T. will 
then employ you. At any rate, your past services in the matter of 
‘unification’ should warmly recommend you to them. If the ‘dual’ 
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contracts are to be modified, I will see to it that they are modified 
in the public interest and not in the interest of the B. M. T. and 
I, R. T. You and George McAneny, Controller, are largely respon- 
sible for tying the city into these contracts from which the city is 
suffering to the extent of $14,000,000 each year. Mr. McAneny was 
then a member of the Board of Estimate. 


The newspapers did not mention this letter though I sent a 
copy to each of them, nor did they print any part of it, yet Unter- 
myer, in his overweening conceit, replied. I answered on Octo- 
ber 7th, as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

Your letter of October 6th, 1933, in answer to mine of October 
5th, 1933, received. You say in your letter: ‘Your impertinent letter 
of yesterday is my first knowledge of the fact that you are a can- 
didate for Mayor. I doubt whether there are any other citizens 
who know or will ever know of that circumstance, or whether, if 
they learn of it, it will make any more difference to them than it 
does to me.’ I am not surprised at this amazing statement, since 
you have been hypocritical, false and untruthful in most public 
affairs in the past thirty years, to my knowledge. To admit that 
you did not know that I was running for Mayor is simply another 
instance of your untruthfulness, because I cannot believe that you 
were so ignorant or so ill-informed as not to know it. What you 
undoubtedly mean is that you and your B. M. T. Higher Fare 
Gang, including Herbert Swope, B. M. T. director and treasurer 
of ‘Joe’ McKee’s Campaign Fund, have seen to it that the news- 
papers will not tell the public anything about my candidacy. I 
know the newspapers are without character where big money and 
the public utilities are concerned as against the public interest, but 
I did not realize that they have sunk so low as to be utterly con- 
trolled by you and the B. M. T. Gang of sharpers. 


If Untermyer’s purpose was to defeat O’Brien, he could not 
have adopted a more effective course. O’Brien had refused to 
appoint him Special Counsel to the Board of Estimate and did 
so only after being browbeaten in the newspapers. Untermyer and 
Seabury had a common interest though one was behind O’Brien 
and the other behind LaGuardia. 

I had no funds with which to hire halls for speechmaking, 
space in the newspapers for advertising, or radio time and had 
to make up for lack of these facilities by distributing leaflets. 
Up to this time my workers had distributed one million five hun- 
dred thousand copies of the three leaflets issued. My last leaflet 
was issued during three weeks before election day. It was 
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printed on pink paper and was my parting written shot. One 
million six hundred thousand were distributed. The leaflet was 
headed “LaGuardia Backed by I. R. T.; McKee Backed by B. 
M. T.; Klein Backed by the People” and read as follows: 


LaGuardia was selected as candidate for Mayor by the I. R. T. 
and McKee was selected by the B. M. T. The B. M. T. controls the 
I. R. T., so it makes no difference to them who wins. 

These two corporations operate the city’s subways and all the ele- 
vated lines in Greater New York. They have been trying for fifteen 
years to raise the fares and spent millions of dollars of the city’s 
and their own money for that purpose. They expect to succeed 
with LaGuardia or McKee. Not only do they want to raise fares 
to seven or eight cents and get forty or fifty million dollars a year 
more revenue for themselves, but they also want to ‘trim’ the city 
out of four hundred million dollars through a fake ‘unification’ 
scheme. ‘Unification’ is merely another word for making the city 
buy from them what they do not want to keep and what the city 
does not need, and to pay them $400,000,000 in bonds drawing 5% 
interest. They want the city to buy all their ‘junk’ elevated lines 
that are privately owned and losing money daily and all their sub- 
way cars and power houses, and then to give all the subway and 
elevated lines back to them to operate on a 7 or 8-cent fare, so that 
they may keep most of the additional profits. The city built and 
owns the subways; the companies own the operating equipment 
only. For many years the newspapers in this city have been trying 
to help the B. M. T. and I. R. T. put over this ‘steal’—the most 
gigantic ever attempted in the city’s history. They tried it under 
Hylan and failed. They tried it under Walker and failed. They 
found a friend in McKee, but his time as Mayor was too short to 
‘put it over.’ They tried to put it ‘over’ under O’Brien and failed 
even though Al Smith was working with them. Then they 
‘pounded’ O’Brien in the newspapers, which the Money Crowd con- 
trols. They had already ‘pounded’ Curry for four years because he 
wouldn’t ‘stand’ for the fake ‘unification’ and increased fare plunder. 
The traction crowd is desperate in this campaign and they have a 
bold man handling it for them. Herbert Swope is treasurer 
of the McKee campaign committee. He is director of the B. M. T. 
Swope represents ‘Barney’ Baruch, who owns many thousand 
shares of B. M. T. stock. So do the Lehman Brothers. Swope 
helped drag the N. Y. World, one of the finest newspaper properties 
in this country, to its finish. He may help to do the same with other 
New York newspapers by his mad Higher Fare propaganda and 
their suppression of the truth. All the newspapers are carrying 
out the orders of the Money Gang to keep the name of Henry H. 
Klein out of their columns. They are not permitted to tell their 
readers that Klein is a candidate for Mayor. They are not per- 
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mitted to publish anything that Klein says or writes in this cam- 
paign. The Money Gang, intent on plundering the people of New 
York City, is afraid of Klein. In order to overcome this news- 
paper suppression and newspaper dishonesty with the public, I 
published one million leaflets to tell the citizens the truth. These 
leaflets have been distributed all over Greater New York and have 
caused a great awakening. Those who read them realize that the 
newspapers are in conspiracy against the public interest in this 
campaign. You can smash this conspiracy. You can teach the 
newspapers a lesson they will never forget by defeating the candi- 
dates backed by the newspapers and the Money Gang and electing 
Henry H. Klein, Mayor. 

The newspapers know that the city was ‘robbed’ when the dual 
contracts with the B. M. T. and I. R. T. were signed in 1913. They 
know that the city has been ‘trimmed’ out of more than $100,000,- 
000 since then because of the iniquitous terms of the contracts and 
that the B. M. T. and I. R. T. have taken $22,000,000 each year in 
preferred earnings, while the city has lost $14,000,000 each year in 
interest charges. Now the newspapers are trying to help the Money 
Crowd ‘trim’ the city out of $400,000,000 more! Was newspaper 
treachery and crookedness ever so brazen! You can beat the news- 
papers in this attempt by defeating LaGuardia and McKee, the 
candidates of the Higher Fare Money Crowd. Vote for Henry H. 
Klein for Mayor and save four hundred million dollars and the 
five-cent fare. 


My first two leaflets were printed on white paper, the third 
on green paper and the last on pink paper. More than one hun- 
dred men and women distributed them on subway and elevated 
trains and on the city streets. Each leaflet contained my platform 
and a short sketch of my career. The platform read as follows :— 
“No new taxes in New York City. Rescind increased water rates 
and taxi fare tax. Reduce the cost of city government. Keep the 
five-cent fare. Reduce the rates for gas, electricity and telephone 
service. Obtain greater revenue for the city from the gas, elec- 
tric and telephone corporations by increasing assessments for 
special franchise taxes. Prevent bankers from gouging the city 
through exorbitant interest charges. Break the bankers’ monoply 
of city financing. Compel those who caused the unemployment 
to support the unemployed or re-employ them. Compel the 
Rockefeller Foundation to support New York’s unemployed, or 
revoke its state charter. Tax all real estate not used entirely for 
charitable, religious or educational purposes. Provide cheaper 
housing for the poor and compel rich landlords like Trinity 
Church Corporation and Sailors’ Snug Harbor to improve old 
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tenements or build new ones. Help the poor in every way possi- 
ble. Recover for the city all property ‘stolen’ from it during the 
past fifty years.” 

A few days before election, I was offered the facilities of W. 
E. V. D., broadcasting station free of charge and was glad to 
avail myself of the opportunity. In this radio address I said: 


As you probably know, in spite of the fact that the newspapers 
will not mention it, I am a candidate for Mayor on the Five-Cent 
Fare Party Ticket and the Taxpayers’ Party Ticket. My name ap- 
pears twice on the voting machine, on the bottom line. If you 
want to vote for me on either ticket, push down the lever over my 
name once. You have no doubt wondered why the newspapers have 
not mentioned my name in their columns during this campaign. It 
is not because the newspapers do not want to do so (I was for 
many years an honored and honorable newspaper man in this city), 
but because the Money Gang that controls the newspapers today 
will not permit them to mention it. If the newspapers could say 
anything against me, they would have to do so, but since they cannot 
say anything against me, they are not permitted to say anything 
in my favor or print what I write or say. Because of this news- 
paper suppression you have not been permitted to know the real 
issues in this campaign, and it has been necessary for me to print 
more than three million leaflets to let you know the truth. This 
I have done on white, green and pink paper, and I hope you have 
seen and read at least one of them. If not, I will be glad to send 
them to you. My campaign thus far has been the battle of honest 
leaflets against a muzzled press. The truth is that LaGuardia and 
McKee are backed by the same interests—the interests that control 
the I. R. T. and B. M. T., and all the newspapers. Not only have 
the newspapers refrained from telling you that I am a candidate 
for Mayor, but they have even withheld the facts that thousands of 
votes have been cast for me in the various newspaper polls and in 
the poll conducted by the Literary Digest. Not one vote has been 
reported for me by any of these publications. 

There must be a strong reason for this newspaper suppression 
regarding myself. The newspapers don’t hesitate to mention the 
names of the Socialist or Communist candidates for Mayor, or 
print their speeches and statements. The Money Gang knows that 
neither the Communist nor the Socialist has a chance to win. They 
are afraid of Klein, because if Klein wins, he will prevent them 
from ‘stealing’ Four Hundred Million Dollars from the city through 
a fake subway and elevated ‘unification’ scheme which they have 
been hatching for years, and he will prevent them from raising 
fares on subways and elevated lines to 7 or 8 cents. By the use of 
the word ‘unification’ with regard to subways and ‘L’ lines, the 
Money Crowd has been trying to humbug the people. The Money 
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Gang would rather have chaos in New York with LaGuardia and 
hypocrisy with McKee, than to have honest and efficient govern- 
ment with Klein. The Money Gang wants only inefficiency and 
pliability in the City Hall, so that they can continue to ‘trim’ the 
city out of millions of dollars annually. They have been ‘trimming’ 
the city out of twenty-five millions of dollars utilities tax alone each 
year for twenty years. For years the Money Gang has been trying 
to raise fares on subways and ‘L.’ When they lost out in the 
courts they sprang the fake ‘unification’ scheme, by which they 
want the city to buy all their ‘junk’ elevated lines and their op- 
erating equipment in the subways for Four Hundred Million Dol- 
lars and then to lease it all back to them to operate on a 7 or 8-cent 
fare, so that they can obtain an additional forty or fifty million 
dollars a year revenue for themselves, not for the city. In order 
to further this scheme and to raise interest rates besides, the bank- 
ers have done everything in their power to put the city in a ‘hole’ 
financially. They did this twenty years ago when they put over the 
fraudulent ‘dual’ subway contracts. They kept the city ‘broke’ by 
refusing to lend money except at high interest rates. Their plan 
to put the city in a ‘hole’ now is only part of their higher fare 
scheme. Don’t forget that the bankers loaned the city all the money 
that the city wanted up to two years ago and urged the city to 
borrow more. Incidentally, the bankers have been able to ‘trim’ 
the city out of about seven million dollars a year excess interest 
charges on the city’s temporary debts, during the past two years, 
because of the financial stringency which they created. 


The higher fare propaganda has been fostered by Samuel Unter- 
myer and Al Smith, who have been trying to put it over for years, 
The State Chamber of Commerce, the Citizens’ Budget Commission 
and many other so-called civic and reform organizations and all the 
newspapers have done their share to further this propaganda by mis- 
leading and false information to the public. LaGuardia, the ex- 
treme radical, was nominated for Mayor through the efforts of 
Samuel Seabury and Charles Burlingham, ultra conservatives, both 
of whom represented Grenville Clark, attorney for I. R. T. bond- 
holders. They felt that LaGuardia had the poor people ‘bluffed.’ 
‘Joe’ McKee was put forward for Mayor by Herbert Swope, di- 
rector of the B. M. T., treasurer of the McKee Campaign Com- 
mittee, who is in charge of the Higher Fare propaganda for the 
B. M. T. Swope represents ‘Barney’ Baruch on the B. M. T. 
board, and Baruch and the Lehman Corporation are among the 
largest stockholders. The B. M. T. controls the I. R. T. through 
stock ownership, so their interests are identical. LaGuardia 
knows nothing about the city’s business or the city’s subways. I 
exposed the LaGuardia ‘set-up’ to the newspapers, and although 
some of them refused to print it, the Money Gang got cold feet. 
They then threw McKee into the picture, because they feared La- 
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Guardia would run out on them. The Five-Cent Fare has yielded 
tremendous profits to the two operating companies. It yields as 
much as 30% a year profit to the I. R. T. on its original investment. 


Twenty years ago I published a book called ‘Bankrupting a Great 
City—The Story of New York,’ in which I sold the City Hall at 
public auction in the first chapter, and told in the succeeding 
twenty-five chapters, what led to the city’s pictured insolvency. 
The book contains ninety thousand words, and its entire contents 
outside of the first chapter was taken from official records covering 
the fifty years preceding its publication. The publication of that 
book should have been sufficient warning to the property owners 
in this city that unless their common interests were better pro- 
tected, such an event as I prophesied might come true. During the 
past few years all those who have had anything to do with city 
affairs have taken up the same cry and issued the same warning. 
The trouble with the City of New York and with every other large 
city in the United States is, that it has been plundered almost to its 
financial death by the Money Gang that controls all utilities and 
private monopolies, and by a wasteful and overloaded political 
system; but all waste and graft due to the political systems in all 
large cities, during the past fifty years, is not one one-thousandth 
part of all the plunder that has been taken from the people and the 
cities by the Money Crowd that pose as leading citizens, high-class 
industrialists and lofty financiers. The newspapers know that I ran 
the City Hall for Mayor Hylan for several years and that I ex- 
posed more corruption in public affairs during the past thirty years 
as a newspaper reporter, public official and citizen, than any or all 
newspaper reporters, civic workers and public officials put together. 
The newspapers know that when I exposed the Queens Sewer graft 
in 1927 and 1928 I did so on my own initiative, at my own expense 
and at the risk of my life. Yet they refuse to tell you any- 
thing about me. I am fifty-four years old and have spent all but 
the first two years of my life in New York City. For sixteen years 
{ was a reporter on the New York World, American, and Brooklyn 
Eagle. For three years I conducted my own news service and my 
own newspaper. For eight years I was First Deputy Commissioner 
of Accounts and Special Counsel to the city on all utilities, and for 
ten years I have been practicing law. As First Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Accounts and as Chief Investigator for various legislative 
committees, I investigated most of the city departments and am 
regarded as an expert on the city’s affairs, besides which I am the 
author of six books, all of them dealing with economic conditions 
in the United States and with governments, except my book called 
“Sacrificed—The Story of Police Lieutenant Charles Becker.” 
Thank you for listening. 


The only “write up” that any New York newspaper gave me 
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during the campaign appeared in the World-Telegram on Octo- 
ber 14th. In that article the World-Telegram said: 


Henry H. Klein, the lawyer, who is a candidate on both of the 
Five-Cent Fare and the Taxpayers’ parties, running under the sym- 
bols of the buffalo and of the goat, is an energetic example of what 
is known vaguely as a public-spirited citizen. He takes an interest 
in public affairs. He jumps in when he gets excited and tries to do 
something about things. He writes books and publishes them. He 
exposes and agitates. One important and monumental feat stands 
out in his accomplishments—the uncovering of the famous Queens 
sewer scandal of 1928 and 1929. Mr. Klein was born in Hungary 
but was brought to New York when two years old; has spent his 
life here and received his education in the public schools and in 
City College. He is fifty-four. Beginning as a bootblack and soon 
becoming the main support of a family of seven, he found his first 
steady job as an office boy on the New York Journal in 1895. For 
fifteen years then he worked on New York and Brooklyn papers, 
most of the time as a reporter. Mayor Hylan made him First 
Deputy Commissioner of Accounts in 1918 and there he remained 
until 1929. Then for two years more he served as Special Counsel 
to the city on public utility questions. His past record leads up in 
a direct approach to his present candidacy in defense of the five- 
cent fare. He has been a critic for two decades of abnormal wealth, 
privately owned public utilities, and the dominant classes in Ameri- 
can life. He has attacked the electric light, gas and telephone com- 
panies, ‘King’ John D. Rockefeller, the New York Central Railroad 
and the House of Morgan. In 1914 he warned that ‘the bankruptcy 
of New York City is being hastened by the new One Hundred 
Million Dollar loan’ contracted through J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. In 1929 he repeated the warning that the city 
was on the edge of bankruptcy. Mr, Klein’s work on the Queens 
sewer case was truly spectacular. To begin with, he was the attor- 
ney for some taxpayers in Jamaica who felt that their taxes were 
too high. Now it happened that a friend of his had been to the races 
and found a friend of Jack Phillips, the Queens sewer king, in ex- 
pansive mood. Phillips was cleaning up on the agency for his 
famous lock-joint pipe which he sold to the city at fancy prices. 
The friend told all about it. Thus the story got to Mr. Klein and 
he passed it along to his client, Alderman George U. Harvey. He 
himself drew up the charges and the fight was on. All the way 
through the lawyer was in the thick of the fight, doing mountainous 
labors of investigation himself, pepping up the attack with blister- 
ing statements. His victory was clean-cut and decisive. 


The above quotation is incorrect in several instances, particu- 
larly in the origin of the Queens Sewer investigation and in the 
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statements about Harvey, who had nothing whatever to do with 
the exposure except to make political capital out of my work. 

Until a few days before election, I expected O’Brien to with- 
draw in my favor. It was realized that he could not win. My 
committee had seen Leaders Curry and McCooey, in the early 
stages of the campaign and they expressed themselves warmly 
in my favor. “If O’Brien withdraws, we'll send for Harry,” 
said McCooey. “Harry Klein knows more about the City gov- 
ernment than anyone else,” said Curry. O’Brien didn’t with- 
draw. The result was LaGuardia was elected. I received “‘offi- 
cially’ twenty-six hundred and seven votes. The Board of elec- 
tions reported fifty-four thousand five hundred votes cast for 
Mayor but “not recorded”. Thousands of persons who wanted 
to vote for me, couldn’t find my name on the machine. The 
cardboard slip that had my name in two places had. been removed 
from many voting machines. Thus ended a political campaign 
involving the city’s future and about three billion dollars of the 
taxpapers’ money to be spent in four years, with the Money Gang 
lurking “around the corner” to grab everything in sight. After 
LaGuardia’s election, I sent him the following: 


My dear Major: 

I congratulate you on your election. Permit me to suggest that 
during the next four years you try to recover for the city some of 
the property of large value that has been ‘stolen’ from it during 
the past fifty years; that you try to make the utilities corporations 
pay their full share of taxes; also that you try to prevent the 
swindling of the city out of Four Hundred Million Dollars through 
a fake ‘unification’ scheme and the consequent raising of fares on 
the subways and elevated lines, which scheme has been hatched and 
developed by the B. M. T. and I. R. T. and concurred in by the 
newspapers. With best wishes, 

Cordially yours, 


I had told Mayors Walker, McKee and O’Brien to demand 
that the Rockefeller Foundation use its vast fund to support the 
unemployed in New York City, if the corporations controlled 
by Rockefeller and others of excessive wealth which caused the 
unemployment, did not re-employ those they threw out of work. 
On June 9, 1934, I wrote Mayor LaGuardia as follows: 


My dear Mr. Mayor: 

You appointed a Committee to find ways and means to continue 
unemployment relief, which amounts to about eighteen million 
dollars a month in New York City, contributed by the City, State 
and National Governments. It is obvious that this burden on the 
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taxpayers cannot continue much longer. There is a source from 
which this sum of money may be obtained for at least a year, with- 
out taxing the taxpayers or the people generally. That source is 
the Rockefeller Foundation, which was chartered by the State of 
New York about twenty years ago and which is permitted under 
its charter to hold up to five hundred million dollars. The purpose 
of the Foundation, as stated in the charter, is to ‘benefit mankind.’ 
Because of this stated purpose, the income of this Foundation and 
of other Rockefeller Foundations is tax exempt. The Foundation 
is controlled absolutely by the Rockefellers, who appoint the Trus- 
tees. If the Foundation is to fulfill its purpose as set forth in the 
charter, it should devote the balance of its capital funds (about 
two hundred million dollars) to the support of unemployment re- 
lief, not only in New York City, but in New York State, which 
enfranchised the Foundation, after Congress twice refused a charter 
permitting the Foundation to hold up to one hundred million dol- 
lars, on the ground that to hold that much wealth in a Foundation 
was a detriment or a menace to the people. I think you should 
request the Trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation to appropriate 
as much as is needed for unemployment relief in New York City 
and if your request is refused, the city should move to have the 
charter of the Foundation revoked. Unless it grants your request, 
it will be functioning as a Foundation without justification. 


The Mayor is still struggling with the problem of supporting 
the unemployed and imposing new and burdensome taxation, 
while the vast funds in the Rockefeller Foundation remain intact. 
One explanation of this is that the Rockefellers control the City 
Government, their agent in the City Hall being Lawrence B. 
Dunham, the Mayor’s secretary since he took office. Dunham is 
connected with two of the Rockefeller Foundations. He was 
Third Deputy Police Commissioner while Mitchel was Mayor and 
Arthur Woods, Commissioner. Woods is now President of the 
Rockefeller Center Corporation which owns Radio City. The 
Rockefellers own about Eight Hundred Million Dollars in New 
York City and they intend to see to it that the City is run as 
they want it run—to protect their interests as against the interests 
of all other persons. The issue in New York City still is the 
People against the Money Gang headed by Rockefeller. 
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